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PREFACE 


T he war, and what led up to it, has changed the face 
of Europe, and will change it still further ; but in 
North-East Africa peaceful. conditions still prevail. At 
this critical time, the consolidation of this great block of 
territories is more than ever of vital importance to 
Britain and to the other nations concerned. Here we 
have an opportunity to strengthen our position, not at the 
expense of others, but for their benefit as well as ours. 
Let us do so by all the appropriate means in our power, 
thereby helping to construct in Africa while Europe is in 
the midst of destructive effort. A peaceful Africa may 
have a powerful influence on a belligerent Europe. 

In Ethiopian Realities I described the history of the 
previous Ethiopian Empire from the reign of Theodore, 
and the events leading up to the Italo-Ethiopian War of 
1935-36 ; in Italy s Congest of Abyssinia I gave an account 
of the hostilities which culminated in the Italian occupa- 
tion of Addis Abeba in May, 1936 ; and in The New 
Abyssinia I related my experiences in a comprehensive 
tour of Italian East Africa in 1937, 

This book is a continuation of the subject in a wider 
sense, keeping pace with the forward movement of 
events. The subject matter was collected during my 
three recent journeys to North-East Africa. In 1935 I 
visited Ethiopia, British Somaliland, and French Somali- 
land, shortly before the outbreak of hostilities. In 1937 
I saw w^lat had been done in Eritrea, Ethiopia, and 
Italian Somaliland, since the Italian occupation. In 
1938 I went to Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
Italian East Africa to study the possibilities of co-operation 
between Great Britain, Italy, and Egypt as an outcome 
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of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, and the Anglo- 
Italiaii Agreement of 1938, with special reference to the 
opening up of transit routes between Italy’s new Empire 
and the surrounding territories. 

My object is to encomage further study of the future 
possibilities of this vast African area, which depends in 
some way or other on the Nile and has its littoral on the 
Red Sea, Gulf of Aden, and Indian Ocean. 

In recent years the development of the internal combus- 
tion engine in the form of aviation and motor transport 
has opened up new and great possibilities throughout this 
entire region ; and this reached an advanced stage 
simultaneously with the decision of Great Britain, Italy, 
and Egypt to co-operate in Africa for their mutual benefit. 

What the future holds in store for North-East Africa is 
of the utmost importance to Great Britain, whose main 
lines of communications with the Far East pass this way. 
It is of no less interest to Egypt, who depends for her life 
on the Nile waters and stands to derive material benefit 
from increased trade and transit. The Sudan, owing to 
her geographical position, shows promise of becoming a 
central pivot of transit by land, river, and air, thereby 
increasing her wealth. Italian East Africa, besides 
absorbing Italian colonists and supplying Italy with raw 
materials and foodstuffs, will in course of time become an 
important factor in the world’s trade. British and French 
Somalilands have their own particular functions to 
perform, and are also destined to play their respective 
parts in the development and progress of North-East 
Africa as a whole. 

In order, however, that substantial progress can take 
place, whole-hearted co-operation between the nations is 
essential for the maintenance of public security, the 
opening up and operation of transit routes, and the 
carrying out to the best advantage of development 
projects. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to outline 
the situation in each of the African territories concerned, 
to show the opportunities arising from co-operation and 
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recent transport developments, and to draw conclusions 
as to future prospects. If the narrative contains some 
repetitions, their object is to make each section as far as 
possible complete in itself. Also, with this object in view, 
I have included a short summary at the end of the 
description of each well-defined territorial unit. In order 
to help those who wish to obtain more detailed information 
on any particular country or subject, I have prepared a 
short bibliography. 

My thanks are due to many distinguished personages, 
ministers, and officials in Europe and in the countries 
concerned, who have facilitated my investigations and 
through their courtesy oiled the machinery of a complicated 
and difficult task. In collecting detailed information about 
the Suez Canal, I received valuable help from Sir Arnold 
Wilson, and I am deeply grateful to Major F. Newhouse, 
late Inspector-General of Egyptian Irrigation in the 
Sudan, for checking the details of my chapter on the 
Nile waters. I also owe a great deal to the valuable 
help of my wife, who accompanied me to Africa on my 
second and third journeys. 

E. W. PoLSON Newman. 


London. 
Fetruary, tgfa. 
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CHAPTER I 


NORTH-EAST AFRICA 

W HEN Bonaparte said that “ Egypt is the most 
important country in the world,” he did not 
foresee the coming of the internal combustion engine. 
Had he anticipated the conquest of the air and the 
opening up of remote, and hitherto impassable, regions 
by modem mechanical transport, he would possibly have 
extended his dictum to cover the whole of North-East 
Africa. For thousands of years the Nile has made North- 
East Africa a most important area in the various stages of 
development of the political and economic world. Last 
centoy, the opening of the Suez Canal for world shipping 
greatly increased the significance of this region. Tq-day, 
aviation is rapidly making these countries into great 
transit routes for the swift movement of passenger^ and 
mails to and from distant parts of Africa and Asia. Motor 
transport is forging efficient routes for quick transit and 
trade in districts which have only known the meagre 
services of the camel, the mule, and the ass. This rneans 
that North-East Africa is destined to see great changes 
before many years have passed. Most important in this 
connexion is the birth of a new Ethiopia, which ^vill in 
course of time contribute an ever-increasing share in the 
development of the area served by the Nile and the 
Red Sea. 

In applying the specific term ‘ North-East Africa ’ to 
that great region comprising Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Italian East Africa (Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian 
Somaliland), and British and French Somalilands, I 
believe that I am one of the first to regard this are^ as a 
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14 BRITAIN AND NORTH-EAST AFRICA 

comprehensive political and economic unit. This is no 
claim to individuality of thought, but merely an indica- 
tion that events in that particular region have reached a 
stage when their future influence on the individual and 
collective progress of the countries concerned must be 
judged on a more or less unified basis. The latest achieve- 
ments of modern transport on land and in the air must 
be used either to develop or to destroy, and for develop- 
ment in this immense area international co-operation is 
essential. The reason why such great changes are 
expected as a result of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty,^ and 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement,® is that a policy of co- 
operation has been simultaneous with sensational develop- 
ments in aviation and motor transport. 

As a result of superficial study of atlases a great m&ny 
people have a deep-rooted impression that the countries 
about which I am writing are little more than different 
names for a varied collection of desert regions. Egypt is 
recognized as a traditional land of plenty, and there has 
been talk about mysterious wealth in Ethiopia ; but the 
popular idea is that fi-om somewhere in Egypt to some- 
where to the north of the Union of South Africa there are 
thousands and thousands of miles of ‘ sweet damn all ! ’ 
Travellers who have passed through the Red Sea on 
journeys to and from India or the Far East have unhappy 
recollections of grey skies, sand-laden air, sweltering heat, 
and eternal thirst. Their impressions of the mountains 
on either side are those of barren barriers to forbidding 
lands beyond. While there is a certain element of truth 
in the ideas implanted in the mind of the passing 
traveller, there is a great deal else which he does not see. 
This is the part which really matters. There are many 
deserts and they cover immense areas. They vary ii 
topographical, features in the same way as the cultivatei 
parts of the world. They have their mountains, plains, 
and water-courses j but the mountains have no trees, 
the plains have no cultivation, and the water-courses 
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have no water. This, however, is speaking in rather 
general terms, for in some regions the plains provide 
grazing-grounds for camels, which are not particular 
about what they eat. In others, the coming of the rains 
transforms dried-up water-courses into raging torrents. 
Although every one of these countries has desert regions 
within its frontiers, some more than others, there are 
great areas of fertile land as well as land that can be made 
cultivable by irrigation. 

Egypt, with all its agricultural wealth concentrated on 
the banks of the Nile, is 98 per cent desert. In order to 
appreciate this to the fullest extent, it is necessary to fly 
over the country in an aeroplane. You then see the rich 
green cultivation of the Delta narrow near Cairo into a 
thin green strip marking the Nile valley right up to 
Assuan and beyond. On either side there is nothing but 
sand, relieved here and there by hills and dried-up water- 
courses. To the east, the Arabian Desert separates the 
' Nile from the mountains of the Red Sea ; to the west, 
the Libyan Desert stretches away to Italian Libya and 
the Kufra Oasis. Although frontiers such as this are 
marked clearly and definitely on maps, they are in reality 
imaginary lines in the sand with a military post here and 
there, and in the latter case a good deal of barbed-wire 
entanglement. In the Sudan, the Nile is also the general 
provider of cultivation, whidi has been most developed 
in the Gezireh — a strip of land between the Blue and 
White Niles, south of where they meet at Khartoum. 
But there are also productive areas away from the river 
where water is supplied by rainfall or by the flooding of 
otherwise dried-up tributaries of the Nile as a result of 
/‘he Ethiopian rains. Farther south, there is a region 
I' tropical forests and vegetation. 

Ethiopia is a land of immense variety. There are 
-larren mountains and useless deserts, but the greater part 
) of the country is rich and fertile owing to its height and 
\ .eavy rainfell. Arranged for the most part in a series of 
’ plateaux, there are few cereals, vegetables, or fruits, which 
cannot be grown somewhere. There are also large 
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timber forests, a considerable supply of minerals, and 
large areas suitable for rearing cattle and sheep. Eritrea, 
on the other hand, is a poor country with a high plateau, 
rugged mountains and low-lying plains. The only part 
that is really suitable for Europeans has such a light rain- 
fall that little can be done in the way of agriculture. 
Italian Somaliland has also its share of desert in the north ; 
but in the south, cultivation is carried out by irrigating 
the land bordering on the Juba and Webi Shebeli rivers. 

The situation, such as has been described, presents a 
region partly watered by one of the greatest rivers of 
the world, and partly by heavy rainfall. Ever since til’' 
earliest days attempts have been made to increase the 
value of the Nile for the purpose of cultivation, and in 
more recent times great dams and barrages have been 
erected to control its waters, so as to meet the needs of the 
countries through which it flows. In the mountainous 
regions of heavy rainfall farther south little or nothing 
has been done until quite recently to make use of the rich 
cultivable areas provided by Nature. Hence, we have 
a large area with more than an ample supply of water 
from the skies next door to an even larger area, whose 
peoples have struggled through the centuries to extract 
as much water as possible from a river on which their 
very life has depended. Hitherto there has been an 
uneven distribution of water throughout North-East 
Africa, a spasmodic system of cultivation and a great 
variation in density of population. 

This region has known some of the most ancient 
civilizations of the world, and some of the most famous 
men in history. The ancient Egyptians possessed know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, much of which has since 
faded into oblivion. The ancient Ethiopians extended 
their dominions to the valley of the Nile, but found no 
means of linking up their ample water supply with that 
of teiritories farther north. Alexander, Augustus, and 
Saladin at different times set foot in Egypt, but the means 
at their disposal were quite inadequate to turn the 
possibilities of the Nilotic lands to the fuller use of man. 
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Even Napoleon saw little beyond the Egyptian Delta. 
It was not until the days of Mohammed Ali, and the later 
arrival on the scene of Ferdinand de Lesseps, that a 
beginning was made to develop the threshold of the coun- 
tries of the Nile and Red Sea. But the serious start of 
material development and progress came after the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, when Lord Cromer began to 
fashion the structure of modem Egypt. As the need arose 
for pushing civilization farther south, Lord Kitchener 
put an end to chaos in the Sudan by subduing the Khalifa, 
and by bringing peace and good administration to that 
country. Such order and prosperity as these two African 
countries enjoy to-day is chiefly due to the incessant 
labours of these two men of energy, resource, patience, 
and understanding. 

Yet the progress in public works, irrigation, and trans- 
port, carried out by Lord Cromer was purely confined to 
Egypt. Vast spaces separated Egypt from the other 
countries of North-East Africa, and the only means of 
crossing them was by slow-moving camel caravans or 
almost equally slow-moving Nile steamers. Each country 
was practically in a watertight compartment, and to all 
intents and purposes they belonged to different worlds. 
News travelled slowly. Happenings in Ethiopia were not 
known in Cairo for many months afterwards, if reports 
of them ever reached the Egyptian capital at all. In these 
circumstances, the term ‘ North-East Africa ’ had no 
significance whatever in the minds of men except as a 
vague geographical expression. Anyone who had sug- 
gested the idea of trying to rationalize the resources of a 
region so vast and vague would have been regarded as 
mentally deficient. 

While the Nile connects up many countries inland, the 
Red Sea performs a similar function along its western 
shores. TTie Nile connects Egypt with the Sudan, Italian 
East Africa, and Uganda ; the Red Sea forms a means of 
communication between Egypt, the Sudan, Italian East 
Africa, and French Somaliland. Of the Red Sea ports 
Port Sudan and Massawa are the only harbours of any 
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natural value, although an artificial harbour is being 
built at Assab. Jibuti, which is technically in the Gulf 
of Aden, is situated in a well-protected bay and could be 
made into a harbour of considerable utility. Although 
the Red Sea is separated fi-om the Mediterranean by the 
Suez Canal, recent events have made it necessary to 
consider both seas more or less as one from the point of 
view of politics and strategy. Italy’s vital transit interests 
have now been extended from fhe Suez Canal to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Before the Italo-Ethiopian War, Italian interests in the 
Red Sea area were confined to the protection of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, colonies of little value at the time, 
and such Italian shipping as passed through these waters, 
f Now the situation has completely changed. Italian East 
i Africa is an immense territory, which will supply Italy 
with raw materials, minerals, and foodstuffs, and at the 
1 same time absorb a large number of Italian subjects. With 
' the development of this re^on Italian shipping and trade 
along the Red Sea route will steadily increase. Italy now 
holds an important strategical position behind Cape 
Guardafui. The only Italian naval base at present in 
operation is at Massawa, but steps will be taken to 
strengthen Italy’s shore defences in the Red Sea in propor- 
tion to the warships considered necessary to protect these 
waters. Yet the Suez Canal is a formidable defile 
separating Italy’s extensive possessions in North-East 
Africa from the mother-country, in the same way as it 
separates British Somaliland and French Somaliland from 
British and French naval bases in the Mediterranean. 

Of all the barren, sun-scorched, and jagged-looking 
islands of this stifling inland sea, the only two worth 
mentioning are Perim, a British coaling station, and 
Dumeira, which was ceded by France to Italy in the 
Franco-Italian Agreement of January 1935. 

The Suez Canal, which has long been of supreme 
importance to the maritime nations of the world and to 
the countries of North-East Africa, has naturally been the 
object of much political controversy. While its impor- 
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tance to British imperial interests has been the chief 
cause of what was long known as ‘ the Egyptian Ques- 
tion/ this narrow waterway has acted as the cement that 
binds Great Britain to Egypt, thereby being largely/ 
responsible for the prosperity existing in Egypt to-day. | 
Among the important points to be remembered in connec- 
tion with the Canal is the fact that it is an international 
waterway open to the ships of all nations in peace and 
war, and that it is administered by a private company, 
whose concession has only twenty-eight years to run before 
it reverts to the Egyptian Government. Although Great 
Britain still tops thejlist in the Canal shipping returns, 
Italian shipping now occupies second place. This entitles 
Italy to be represented on the board of the company as 
one of the ‘ nations principally interested ’ according 
to the terms of the Suez Canal Concession.^ 

The great international lines of communication passing 
through North-East Africa chiefly concern Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. On the British side there is the 
imperial route to India and the Far East, via the Suez 
Canal by sea, and via Alexandria by air. There arc also 
British sea communications with South and East Africa, 
and the South African air route via Alexandria, Cairo, 
Khartoum, and Kisumu. On the French side, there is the 
route to France’s far-eastern possessions and to Mada- 
gascar, On the Italian side there arc the sea communica- 
tions between Italy and her new African Empire, and 
her merchant shipping routes to South Africa and the 
Far East. There is also the Italian air line connecting 
Italy and Libya with Egypt, the Sudan, and Italian 
East Africa. 

Although Britain has an alternative route via the Cape, 
the value of the Red Sea route to India is immense, 
especially as it runs more or less parallel to the air route 
via Alexandria, Baghdad, and the Persian Gulf. This 
is now more than ever a vital link in the whole British 
imperial system. Almost equally important is this 


^ Siirz Canal Concession 1S56 Statutes. Art. 24, 
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route to France as far as some of her colonial possessions 
are concerned. What Aden is to Britain as a half-way 
coaling station, Jibuti is to France. In so far as Italian 
East Africa is of value to Italy, so are her Red Sea com- 
munications vital to her new imperial system, and a large 
percentage of her trade now passes through the Suez 
Canal. It is as well to remember here that while Great 
Britain and France have an alternative route, Italy is 
for all practical purposes confined to that of the Red Sea. 
Also Italy’s position within the confines of the Mediter- 
ranean makes her complete freedom of action throughout 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea an absolute necessity. 

Since the earliest times, the importance of North-East 
Africa to successive stages of civilization has been largely 
connected with transport. This can be divided into three 
phases. The early Egyptians used the Nile as a means of 
transit between their various African possessions. Thebes, 
known to-day as Luxor, and Memphis, near Cairo, were 
at different times centres of river navigation and trade 
throughout the thousands of years covered by the ancient 
Egyptian dynasties. This is the Nile, or first phase, in the 
history of these countries from the point of view of trans- 
port. In more recent times, Napoleon brought to Egypt 
French influence, which was increased by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps in the construction of the Suez Canal. This was 
soon followed by the purchase by Great Britain of a large 
block of shares in the Suez Canal Company. The 
second, or Suez Canal phase, includes the period of Lord 
Cromer’s constructional work in Egypt and the increase 
of British influence in that part of the world ; likewise, 
the transformation of the Sudan from an uncivilized 
country of warlike peoples into a more or less peaceful 
area to the south of Egypt, with a civilizing administra- 
tion suited to the special needs of the country. During 
this period British and French influence in Egypt went 
side by side, sometimes smoothly and at other times with 
varying degrees of friction. Although Italian influence 
has been increasing for many years, it was not until the 
putbreak of the Italo-Ethiopian War in 1935 It&ly 
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came with the full force of the internal-combustion 
engine. While already holding Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, the Italians proceeded to conquer Ethiopia 
in a few months with the help of modern aviation and 
motor transport. This forms the latest phase in the 
history of transport development in North-East Africa — 
that of the internal-combustion engine. 

When Lord Napier went to Magdala in 1867, his trans- 
port was largely composed of elephants from India. 
Marshals Badoglio and Graziani went to Ethiopia in 1935 
with aeroplanes and diesel-engine lorries. The answer to 
the question why the wealth of Etliiopia has never before 
been made use of by a European power, is that without the 
internal-combustion engine its conquest and development 
were impossible. At the end of the Italo-Ethiopian War, 
when hostilities gave place to development projects, the 
Italians carried out some remarkable feats in civil aviation, 
notably that of their Under-Secretary for Air, who flew 
from Massawa to Rome in one day. Partly through 
necessity and partly owing to the air-mindedness of the 
Italian people, regular civil air services were soon 
instituted between Italy and her new African possessions. 
Meanwhile, the leaders of British civil aviation had, for 
some years, been making a special study of a service from 
England to South Africa, using North-East Africa as a 
transit area. As the development of this great achieve- 
ment by Imperial Airways is both interesting in itself 
and of utmost importance to British communications 
throughout the Empire, some reference to it in a book of 
this kind is essential. 

In 1928 Imperial Airways had no organization in 
central or southern Africa. Experimental flights had 
been made between Khartoum and KJsumu and there 
was an embryonic service in operation between Cairo 
and Basra, but at that time the African route existed 
only on paper. During the summer of 1928, Wilson 
Airways, later an associate company of Imperial Airways, 
operated an air-taxi service in Kenya, and Sir Alan 
' Cobham, of Gobham-Blackburn Air Lines, made an 
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extensive survey of the territory in a large flying-boat. 
In 1930, this company was also assimilated by Imperial 
Airways, these two events forming the beginning on 
which the present service was built up. Ten years later, 
on Wednesday, 13 April 1938, a flying-boat took off from 
Southampton Water, and her passengers had their mid- 
day meal on the following Saturday in Durban. This 
flying-boat, Ceres, had travelled a little over 7,200 miles 
in four days. She had stopped en route at about twenty 
landing-grounds, each of them being a fully-equipped and 
perfectly-organized unit in the company’s ground organ- 
ization between Southampton and Durban. The develop- 
ment of this route and the services operating thereon has 
been achieved in less than ten years, which is a short time 
in view of the vast amount of surveying, planning, 
building, and general organization involved in the 
opening up of a regular air route. 

It is interesting to trace developments year by year 
from the crude beginnings to the highly efficient system 
of to-day. In 1929, the whole route from Cairo to Cape- 
town was surveyed by a group of experts representing 
the Air Ministry and Imperial Airways. It took nearly 
a year to collect the necessary data, and it was not until 
April 1930 that the survey was completed. During that 
year a weekly mail and passenger service between 
England and Tanganyika was started. Hitherto mails 
and peissengers had been carried by Imperial Airways only 
on the section of the Indian-Malayan route that extended 
as far as Calcutta. 

In 1931, the trans-Mediterranean section of that route 
was split into two separate branches ; one extending to 
Calcutta, the other turning southwards through Africa. 
Negotiations had been proceeding for some time between 
the British Government and the Governments of the 
Union of South Africa, the Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika Territory, and Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. In 1930, these Governments had agreed to 
share the financial and operational responsibilities 
for the maintenance of a weekly mail and passenger 
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service between London and Capetown. It was decided 
that the route should follow approximately the course of 
the Nile, from Cairo via Assuan and Wadi Haifa to 
KJiartoum, and through the centre of the Sudan to Juba. 
For all practical purposes the first part of this route ran 
due north and south, but from Juba the course turned 
east in order to reach Kisumu and Nairobi. From 
Nairobi the course continued in a south-westerly direction 
into Tanganyika and then on to Broken Hill. From 
Rhodesia the route followed a southerly course, and 
originally terminated at Johannesburg ; but, for political 
reasons, it became necessary later to make Durban the 
terminus. Once the route had been selected the work of 
organization on a permanent basis proceeded apace, and 
by February 1931, the first section from Cairo to Mwanza 
was brought into operation. In January 1932 the entire 
route was finally opened to traffic. The air mail from 
Cairo to Khartoum was operated by three-engined 
land-planes, fi-om Khartoum to Kisumu by flying- 
boats, and from Kisumu to Capetown by other land- 
planes. 

Meanwhile a special wireless survey of the African route 
was undertaken by the Marconi Company in co-operation 
with the Air Ministry and Imperial Airways. The result 
was the development of a completely new aircraft wireless 
equipment, capable of communicating either on the 
medium wave-length usually employed for ground and 
air contact or on the short wave. With the signing of 
the agreement for the operation of the African service, 
a complete chain of wireless stations became necessary, 
for south of the Sudan practically no wireless facilities 
existed. Twelve stations were therefore set up — at 
Kampala in Uganda ; at Nairobi in Kenya ; at Moshi, 
Dodoma, and Mbeya in Tanganyika ; at Mpika and 
Broken Hill in Northern Rhodesia; at Salisbury and 
Bulawayo in Southern Rhodesia; and at Germiston, 
Victora West, and Capetown in the Union of South 
Africa. 

In 1932, the weekly service between London and 
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Mwanza was extended to Capetown for the carriage of 
mails, and the Kisumu-Mwanza section was abandoned. 
In the same year, facilities for the transport of passengers 
were established on this route in both directions. In 
1933 the flying time was reduced by 24 hours by making 
the Gairo-Khartoum section a one-day flight. In 1934, 
a flat rate of 6d. per i oz. for Eastern and South African 
inaiU was introduced. In the same year, the service was 
duplicated, providing bi-weekly flights in both directions. 
The change-over from land-planes to flying-boats on 
the whole route took place in 1937, when the first of the 
new fleet of Imperial flying-boats was commissioned for 
service. This was an important turning-point. During 
the summer months the project of carrying all letters 
between England and Afnca by air at the ordinary rate 
of lid. per i oz. became an accomplished fact. In the 
following year, this was extended to the Indian route, and 
it is now a matter of history that before the present war 
Imperial Airways were the carriers of all first-class mails 
throughout that part of the British Empire which lies in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, and that these mails were 
carried without surcharge. Early in 1938, all Imperial 
Airways Empire services were augmented and accelerated. 
In August 1939 there were eight services a week to Egypt, 
which was reached in 30 hours ; three a week to Eaist 
Africa, reached in 3 days ; two a week to West and 
South Africa, reached in 4i days ; and five 3-day services 
to India ; three 5i-day services to Malaya, two 6-day 
services to Hong Kong, and three 8-day services to 
Australia. 

This was the position of the Imperial Airways Jimpire 
Services before the war made it necessary to modify the 
schedule. These services were rapid and efficient, but 
they had not yet reached the final stage of their develop- 
ment. The ‘ all up ’ air mail proved to be a heavier 
burden than was anticipated, and during the period 
just before the war the calls of rearmament and air train- 
ing were making the task of the company increasingly 
difficult. Further accelerations and improvements in 
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punctuality will naturally be introduced as soon as 
circumstances permit, and South Africa will share as 
generously in future developments as she has done in the 
past. With new aircraft, enlarged staff, night flying, and 
increasing experience, it is impossible to say when or at 
what point the final stage of development will be reached. 
In any case, this has yet to come. 

The remarkable strides recently made in civil aviation 
by Great Britain and Italy are revolutionizing transit and 
other conditions in North-East Africa, but they are merely 
the forerunners of greater trade movements to come. 
Khartoum is now within two days of England by the 
Imperial Airways South African service of flying-boats, 
and Addis Abeba will shortly be within two days of Italy 
by the Ala Littoria Line. This means that, apart from 
river and rail communications, Khartoum has direct air 
services to Egypt and Europe in the north ; to Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Portuguese East Africa, and the 
Union of South Africa in the south ; to Italian East 
Africa in the east ; and to French Equatorial Africa, 
Nigeria, and the Gold Coast in the west. In other words, 
Khartoum is already becoming the central pivot of 
communications in one of the most important transit areas 
of the world. 

Meanwhile, the Italians have been busy building all- 
weather tarmac roads through their newly acquired 
territories. These new communications, specially de- 
signed for heavy motor vdiicles, are replacing the old 
mule tracks of former days and will be extended to the 
frontiers on all sides. Twisting and turning through the 
mountain ranges of Ethiopia, these new highways form 
the main lines of communication with the Red Sea ports, 
and will eventually link up the interior of Ethiopia with 
the frontiers of the Sudan. There is already heavy motor 
traffic on the road connecting Massawa with Asmara and 
Addis Abeba — a distance of 437 miles as the crow flies, 
but over 700 miles by road — and this route is now used 
in preference to the Jibuti— Addis Abeba railway. At 
present the Sudan roads are mere desert tracks passabflfc 
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for light motor transport in fine weather, wdth bridges 
built over rivers and ravines. In Egypt, serious road- 
building has only just begun, but as a result of the Ahglo- 
Egyptian Treaty much progress in this direction is taking 
place. In all these countries the wireless mast is beginning 
to compete with the minaret ; the smooth tarmac road is 
supplanting the wide, sandy, desert track and the narrow 
mountain bridle path ; and, much to be regretted, the 
harsh hoot of the motor horn is gradually replacing the 
gentle tinkle of the camel bell. The solitude and silence 
of the desert is being sorely disturbed by the drone of 
the aeroplane, and the twentieth-century flying-boat 
circles over ancient temples before gliding down on to 
the surface of the Nile with a shower of spray. While 
these modern inventions are accepted as a part of every- 
day life in Europe, in North-East Africa they come as the 
messengers of dramatic changes. Although the lazy 
and somewhat picturesque life and atmosphere of these 
countries is somewhat disturbed by their arrival with all 
their trappings, their benefit to the native populations 
must be great and far-reaching. In this connection I 
cannot do better than quote what H.H. the Aga Khan 
said to me at the time of the World Economic Conference 
in London, as far back as 1933. 

“ Among the chief reasons why the Moslem countries 
lost their economic significance was the absence of cheap 
transport in a region where such waterways as the Nile, 
the Indus, and the Euphrates are separated by vast 
continental areas. When railway transport came to be 
used elsewhere, the initial cost of this form of communica- 
tion made it practically impossible to supply these 
countries with the means of sharing the prosperity of the 
West in the nineteenth century. As they could not keep 
pace with the prosperous progress of that time, they 
tended more and more to form a separate world of their 
own. To-day, however, the internal combustion engine 
has, by providing new and cheap forms of transport, 
altered the whole aspect of the geographic and economic 
unit. Great areas, hitherto undeveloped, now hold out 
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immense opportunities. The distance covered by a camel 
caravan in a month can now be done by an aeroplane in 
a few hours, and there is no saying to what remarkable 
extent these desolat;e lands will be transformed by means 
of cheap aviation. Undoubtedly, the overland route to 
the East is coming into its own again, linki ng up Europe 
with the densely populated countries of Eastern and 
Southern Asia by a cheap and rapid form of transport.” 
The same applies to North-East Africa. 

While it is a happy coincidence that this advanced stage 
of transport development should be accompanied by 
agreement on a policy of co-operation between the 
principal Powers concerned, this policy has largely been 
brought about by the circumstances resulting from this 
transport development. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
Alliance, signed in August 1936, was speeded up, if it was 
not actually brought about, by the necessity of Britain and 
Egypt safeguarding their mutual interests in the situation 
arising out of the Italo-Ethiopian War. Had it not been 
for this contingency, the long series of Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations might well have continued for many years 
to come. The Anglo-Italian Agreement, signed in April 
1938, was a result of geographical facts and the acknow- 
ledgment on both sides that respective interests were 
complementary where they were not identical. As far as 
North-East Africa is concerned, acceptance of the fait 
accompli made it quite clear that Britain and Italy must be 
either firm friends or fierce foes, and it was obvious to 
both sides that friendship and co-operation was the only 
sane course to follow. 

On the geographical side, Italian East Africa now 
occupies a large block of territory commanding the 
southern outlet of the Red Sea, a vital point on British 
imperial communications with the Far East and contain- 
ing the head waters of the Blue Nile, which provides a 
large proportion of the water needed for cultivation in 
the Sudan and Egypt. Italy is also in a strong position 
in Libya, which is next door to Egypt on the IVflediter- 
ranean. On the other hand, Italy’s new Empire is 
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separated from the mother country by the Suez Canal 
and her East African possessions are almost entirely 
surrounded by British or Anglo-Egyptian territories. 
From the point of view of public security in these 
regions, everything depends on the European Powers 
working together, and coming to friendly agreements 
about small exchanges of territory to regularize frontier 
positions. When it comes to the matter of economics, 
development, and trade, collaboration for mutual benefit 
is the only possible means of insuring widespread success. 
In a region where countries are so differently constituted, 
populations so diverse in character and customs, and 
distances so great, the greater the degree of international 
co-operation the better the prospect of reaching some form 
of rationalization of development, production, and general 
utility services. 

Serious as were the political repercussions of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War in Europe as well as in Africa, the coming 
into operation of the Anglo-Italian Agreement will see 
Britain, with Egypt as her ally, pursuing a policy of 
African partnership with Italy, which must have a 
beneficial effect wherever its influence is felt. So compre- 
hensive and detailed is this new agreement that there is 
little room for misunderstanding, and it practically goes 
without saying that France will eventually follow the 
British lead in seeking a satisfactory settlement with 
Italy in respect to her interests in the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. When this has been achieved, the way will be 
clear for development and progress of a kind that is only 
possible in an atmosphere of friendly collaboration. A 
general settlement in North-East Africa will solidify this 
region as a definite unit in world affairs, and cannot fail 
to be a valuable influence in Europe. 

Naturally development on modern lines of so immense 
a region by nations with different political and economic 
ideas bristles with minor difficulties, apart altogether 
from those of overcoming the forces of nature. Each 
European nation, according to its particular form of 
government and economic system, has its own merits. 
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short-comings, and difficulties. None of them are 
insuperable. While travelling in this part of the world it 
is astonishing to see the ingenious ways in which some of 
these difficulties can be overcome by drawing on the 
international pool of ideas, objects, and methods. Later 
chapters will show in detail how all that is needed for 
successful co-operation is the will to work together, and 
the realization that by this alone can success be achieved. 

North-East Africa, as a whole, is not a great fertile 
area, but a region with valuable resources of a most viiried 
kind scattered throughout its wide domains. It has the 
great benefit of being a great transit area, especially so 
in view of modern transport developments. Much can 
be done to extract the best results obtainable from its 
natural resources by political and economic co-operation, 
by the application of twentieth-century methods, and by 
turning to the best account transit opportunities. 
Rationalization in many directions can not only increase 
this region’s productive and transit value, but can also 
bind together the mutual interests of the Powers con- 
cerned into an increasingly homogeneous whole. 

At this point it is essential to stop looking at atlases 
and to turn to large-scale maps. In the former, Libya 
appears to be a vast area of great importance in North 
Africa ; in reality, it is little more than a strip of cultivated" 
coastal oases stretching along the Mediterranean littoral, 
with the well-appointed cities of Tripoli and Bengheisi 
and a first-class coast road connecting Tunis with the 
Egyptian frontier. The remainder of Libya consists of 
sand. In the same way, Egypt, which also has a formid- 
able appearaince in the atlas, is in fact confined to the Nile 
Delta and Valley. Here also the remainder is sand. 
Hence, many things, which look possible in a small-scale 
map, may look quite unfeasible when the country is 
reproduced on a larger scale. It is, also, as well to 
remember that many places marked in comparatively 
large type on maps of these regions are in reality very 
small and insignificant when seen through European 
eyes. Some may be villages with a few huts, some may 
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be centres where caravan routes meet, others may be 
water-holes. In many parts of Africa a water-hole is 
life or death to the inhabitants of a large region ; it 
may be much more important to the people of that 
region than Birmingham is to England. 



CHAPTER II 


Egypt’s new policy 

S ITUATED on the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and 
with the Nile and Suez Canal passing through her 
territory, Egypt is the central pivot on which all transit 
between North-East Africa and Europe must at present 
converge. Egypt’s significance has long depended on her 
position as one of the most important cotton-producing 
countries, and still longer as one of the most historical 
and romantic treasure-houses of the world. In the 
international sense, Egypt stands out as the country 
through which runs the Suez Canal, which has made her 
a country of special interest to Britain, the greatest 
maritime nation in the world. As a result of this latter 
connection, Anglo-Egyptian relations long occupied an 
important place in the policies of successive British 
governments. 

The special position of Great Britain as protector of 
Egypt was fully recognized in 1904 by the other Great 
Powers, although it was not until the Great War that 
Egypt became temporarily a British Protectorate. At 
the end of the War, national feeling ran high in Egypt, 
where great importance was attached to the principle 
of self-determination, and to the Anglo-French declaration 
of 1918, announcing the proposal of the Allies to liberate 
the peoples that previously formed part of the Ottoman 
' Empire. While there was a strong feeling in England 
that Egypt should be incorporated within the British 
Empire for the benefit of both countries, the Egyptian 
Nationalists, under the able leadership of Zaghlul Pasha, 
clamoured for independence. 

31 
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They felt that the opportunity had now come for Egypt, 
released from Turkish domination, to stand up before the 
world as the leading Moslem State, and as the modern 
representative of a wealthy and illustrious civilization that 
flourished thousands of years before the name of* Europe ’ 
ever entered the minds of men. In order to fulfil this role, 
it was essential that Egypt should be an independent 
sovereign State. In the opinion of the British Government, 
however, Egypt was not in a position to manage her own 
affairs, and her geographical position made the taking of 
risks unjustifiable. At this time, Egyptian aspirations and 
British interests could not fit in with one another, and 
Lord Milner’s proposals in igao for a treaty of alliance, 
with military safeguards and some measure of legislative 
and administrative control, were rejected by Zaghlul 
Pasha and his followers. This action was followed a year 
later by important conversations between Adly Pasha and 
Lord Curzon, the failure of which eventually led to the 
British unilateral Declaration of 1922. Although this 
instrument verbally acknowledged the independence of 
Egypt, its reserved points deprived so-called * indepen- 
dence ’ of most of its value, and merely established a new 
basis for further controversy. Then, in September 1924, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald raised the matter again with 
Zaghlul Pasha in negotiations which only lasted till the 
beginning of the following month ; and in 1928 Sir 
Austen Chamberlain negotiated with Sarwat Pasha, whose 
Ministry was a coalition practically under the control of 
Zaghlul. Later still, Mr. Henderson met Mahmoud 
Pasha in 1929, and in the following year continued 
negotiations much on the same lines with Nahas Pasha, 
who, like all his predecessors, had to return to Egypt 
empty-handed. 

An examination of the nature of these negotiations 
reveals one conspicuous fact. In their attempts to 
compromise with Egypt, the British Government were 
always late in coming forward with their concessions ; 
and, when these concessions were eventually granted, the 
Egyptians were no longo- prepared to accept them, but 
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had their minds set on something more far-reaching. The 
Milner negotiations failed partly because the Egyptians 
insisted upon an official declaration that the Protectorate 
was at an end, and the British Government refused to 
make this concession. Yet, six months later, when Adly 
Pasha agreed to come to London to negotiate with Lord 
Gurzon, he made this declaration a condition of his 
acceptance and it was granted. If this concession had 
only been made six months earlier at the Milner-Zaghlul 
negotiations, there is little doubt that these negotiations 
would have succeeded. Again, the Curzon-Adly negotia- 
tions failed mainly because Lord Cm^zon took the view 
that all communications in Egypt — railways, roads, and 
canals — constituted imperial communications of vital 
importance to the British Empire, and therefore insisted 
that the British troops should be free to be stationed any- 
where in Egypt, and especially in Cairo and Alexandria. 
He went back on what Lord hlilner had accepted a year 
before, i.e. that the term ‘ imperial communications ’ only 
applied to the Suez Canal, and that the British troops 
should be confined to the vicinity of that waterway for its 
protection. Then, seven years later. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and Sarwat Pasha came to terms on practically the 
same conditions as those approved by Lord Milner with 
some reservations ; and in 1929, in negotiation with 
Mahmoud Pasha, Mr. Henderson shared the view of Lord 
Milner that imperial communications were confined to 
the Suez Canal, and that the British troops should be 
confined to that area. The Henderson-Mahmoud draft 
treaty was a great advance in liberality ; but, while 
Zaghlul Pasha would probably have accepted the Milner 
proposals in 1920 if accompanied by the assurance that 
the Protectorate was at an end, Nahas Pasha rejected 
Mr. Henderson’s much more liberal terms nine years later. 

These various Anglo-Egyptian negotiations had the 
effect of creating in Egypt a competition for power, based 
on the terms which each political party was willing to 
offer or accept. It was only natural that the party making 
the greatest demands of the British Government should 
c 
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make the greatest appeal to die Egyptian electors. Hence, 
the Treaty issue provided a continuous supply of fuel for 
political unrest in Egypt. 

After the Declaration of 1922, the Anglo-Egyptian 
controversy hinged chiefly on the four reserved points. 
Egyptian grievances were based on military occupation by 
a foreign Power ; interference in Egyptian internal affairs 
in the interests of foreigners ; and Ae inferior participa- 
tion of Egypt in the affairs of the Sudan. Although the 
Egyptians realized the benefits of British protection, 
the means by which this was assured was humiliating to the 
natural pride of a so-called independent nation with the 
most ancient traditions. The military occupation was 
probably the sorest point, and one which was quite 
understandable. It was humiliating to Egyptians that 
foreign troops in uniform should be conspicuous in the 
streets of their principal cities, and that they should be 
quartered in the ancient citadel of Cairo. This was to the 
Egyptians much the same as it would be to us in England 
if French or Italian troops were stationed in the Tower 
of London. They also resented the fact that these troops 
could be used to enforce British interference with their 
internal affairs for the protection of foreigners, who made 
fortunes out of the country eind were practically exempt 
from all taxation. This feeling was naturally intensified 
when on occasions it was found necessary to send British 
warships to Alexandria. 

Although it was largely a question of legitimate prestige, 
the privileged status of foreigners contributed in no small 
degree to Egyptian resentment. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it was possible for a foreign resident in Egypt to 
be a wealthy man all his life and to die a millionaire, and 
yet neither during his life, nor at his death, to contribute 
one soHtary piastre towards the administration, whose 
protection safeguarded his wealth for himself and his heirs. 
The revenues of the Egyptian Government were mainly 
derived from the land tax, which meant that the poor 
Egyptian peasant had practically been paying for the 
whole upkeep of the State. Although the system of 
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Capitulations was a grave injustice to the people of 
modern Egypt, it was impossible to abolish these relics of 
a former age without the consent of all the Capitulatory 
Powers. 

In the Sudan the Egyptians were in a position of 
inferiority in matters of administration and defence, as 
well as in commercial and immigration questions. The 
Condominium of 1899 existed only in name, as the Sudan 
was to all intents and purposes a British Protectorate with 
the recognition of certain Egyptian privileges. Although 
Great Britain had declared Egypt to be an independent 
sovereign State, the Egyptians were surrounded on all 
sides by glaring evidence that their country was in reality 
little more independent than at the time of the British 
Protectorate. Tliis was, of course, fully realized by the 
British Government, but there was a reluctance on their 
part to put sufficient trust in the Egyptians to enable the 
restrictions on their full independence to be removed. The 
vital need of safeguarding British imperial interests 
obscured the benefits to be derived from trusting Egypt. 
The natural pride of the Egyptian people, with its good 
and valuable qualities, was not taken sufficiently into 
account. It has only now been realized that a fully 
independent Egypt, proud of her capacity for independent 
achievement and of her alliance with Great Britain, can 
be relied upon to uphold her national prestige and to 
follow what she knows to be the course of her true interests. 
There is indeed proof already that the help of our now 
independent Egyptian ally, freely given, is more beneficial 
than the reluctant assistance of an Egypt under British 
control. The present war has shown that the trust we 
have given the Egyptians has not been misplaced. 

In the autumn of 1935 there was a general desire of all 
parties in Egypt to reach an understanding with Great 
Britain, and this was everywhere manifest during my visit 
to Cairo and Alexandria, at that time. Yet the British 
Government were disinclined to enter into negotiations, 
believing that this was merely an attempt to profit from 
the situation created by the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 
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Fortunately, the situation so developed that these 
suspicions were dissipated, and the British Government 
realized that such an opportunity should not be ignored. 
After the usual preliminary shufflings, the delegates 
applied themselves to a task of many months in the most 
favourable circumstances. Among the reasons contribu- 
ting to their success was the changed situation in the Red 
Sea and Upper Nile regions brought about by the Italian 
campaign in Ethiopia. As a proportion of the Nile waters 
have their source in Ethiopia, anything affecting that 
country was a matter of concern both to the Egyptians and 
the Sudanese, especially when Ethiopia came under the 
control of a European Power. This not only facilitated a 
settlement of the outstanding questions in Anglo-Egyptian 
relations, but also made possible an agreement on the 
question of the Sudan. Also, Nahas Pasha, the Wafdist 
Prime Minister at the time, made it possible for the British 
Government to negotiate with an Egyptian Delegation 
representing nearly every political party, and during the 
negotiations succeeded in keeping them together. He 
worked throughout with a spirit of give and take, which 
was reciprocated on the Briti^ side by Sir Miles Lampson. 
Nevertlicless, the fact that circumstances made the con- 
clusion of a Treaty most desirable to both countries went 
far to bring about its realization. 

There is, however, another important factor to be taken 
into account. Considering the position since the Declara- 
tion of 1 922, a great deal of preparation was necessary both 
in this country and in Egypt to bring about the necessary 
degree of mutual knowledge and understanding. In 
Egypt there was a reluctance to appreciate British needs ; 
in England there was a disinclination to realize Egyptian 
feelings. Many Englishmen knew Egypt, but few had the 
privilege of knowing the Egyptian people. Fortunately, 
Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha, for many years Egyptian Minis ter 
and later first Egyptian Ambassador in London, had 
devoted much hard work to fostering a feeling of friend- 
ship and understanding between the two countries, and 
he succeeded in earning the highest respect of all those 
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who came in contact with him. There is no doubt that 
Afifi Pasha’s incessant labours, on the economic side as 
well as politically, did a great deal to prepare the way for 
the conclusion of the Treaty, and this is fully recognized 
in England. Since 1922 there had been a gradual but 
marked improvement in mutual understanding, and it is 
only fair to say that the effort had been made chiefly on 
the part of the Egyptians. 

On 26 August 1936 in the Locarno Room of the Foreign 
Office, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed, 
and this stands out as the most important event in the 
relations between Great Britain and Egypt since the 
Egyptians were relieved of the suzerainty of Turkey. In 
view of the vicissitudes through which these relations have 
passed, and the continuous crop of difficulties which have 
stood in the way of agreement satisfactory to both sides, 
this settlement may be regarded as a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Throughout recent years, there has always been 
both in Egypt and in this country a wish to reach a 
satisfactory settlement, and the difficulty has been to find 
means of reconciling the Egyptian desire for complete 
independence with British interests at a vital point for 
communications with India and the Far East. At last, 
the means of bringing together these hitherto irrecon- 
cilable claims had been found, to the great satisfaction of 
tliose who in both countries had worked constantly towards 
this end. Just as force of circumstances had for a long 
time made settlement impossible, so force of circumstances 
of another kind had now stepped in to make agreement 
possible. If the length of the negotiations in Cairo and 
Alexandria was ample proof of the difficulties encountered, 
it also showed the determination on both sides to reach 
the object of their endeavours. Considering what had 
gone before, the treaty was a great personal triumph for 
Nahas Pasha, which made a profound impression in this 
country and was regarded as holding out good prospects 
for the future. 

The principal articles of the Treaty provided a settle- 
ment of the four reserved points in the Declaration of 
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1922. The military articles agreed to the transfer of the 
British garrisons from Cairo and Alexandria to the Canal 
zone, where the Egyptian Government would provide 
quarters and all improvements necessary for their accom- 
modation. There the British military force, limited to 
10,000 land troops and 400 air pilots, would remain until 
such time as both Governments agreed that the Egyptian 
Army was capable of taking their place as guardians of 
navigation in the Canal. If at the end of twenty years, 
the present period of the Treaty, the Governments do not 
agree as to whether the Egyptian Army is fit to defend the 
Canal, the matter may be referred to the League Council 
or such other body as may be mutually agreed upon. The 
training of the Egyptian Army is facilitated by a British 
Military Mission, British armaments are to be exclusively 
used, and the British personnel serving with the Egyptian 
Army have been withdrawn. Full provision was made 
for Anglo-Egyptian collaboration in case of war or in case 
of emergency, and the form of Egyptian assistance was 
specifically laid down. In either of these contingencies, 
Egypt was to give Great Britain the use of ports, aero- 
dromes, and means of communication, and would provide 
all the legislative and administrative assistance in her 
power. Military roads and railways are being constructed 
or improved at considerable cost to facilitate the quick 
concentration of British and Egyptian troops as circum- 
stances may demand. Adequate provision was made for 
the training of the British Air Force and military forma- 
tions, both of which were to be stronger than was originally 
intended, and could be increased not only in the event of 
war, but during the period of danger or apprehended 
national emergency. When war came, the Egyptians did 
not actually declare war on Germany, but carried out 
their side of the Treaty obligations to the best of their 
ability. 

The Treaty provided for a permanent Alliance between 
Great Britain and Egypt, subject to revision in detail as 
circumstances demand, but continuously preserving the 
principles of mutual assistance and military co-operation 
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in the event of attack upon either country. Owing to the 
changed situation brought about by the greatly increased 
value of aircraft, the time needed to complete the agreed 
changes, and the possibility of a British naval base in 
Cyprus, the military side of the Treaty is believed to 
provide adequate safeguards for British interests and for 
the protection of Egypt. The contention that the British 
Government has given away what is vital to our interests 
is short-sighted. If we have given, we have received 
something better in return. Wholehearted Egyptian sup- 
port is much more valuable to British imperial interests 
than half-hearted co-operation. 

The protection of foreigners is now entrusted to the 
Egyptian Government, and in the course of five years 
from the date of the Treaty the city police will become 
free of European personnel. This will eliminate the inter- 
national factor from the Egyptian pastime of political 
‘ street scrapping,’ and quite possibly deprive tliis form of 
entertainment of one of its most alluring features. The 
British Government also recognized that the Capitula- 
tions were no longer in accordance with the spirit of the 
times and the present state of Egypt. The Treaty, there- 
fore, made it possible for Egypt, with British support, to 
approach the Capitulatory Powers with two suggestions. 
The first proposal was that the existing restrictions on 
Egyptian sovereignty in applying Egyptian legislation 
(including financial legislation) to foreigners should be 
discontinued. The second was that a transitional regime 
should be introduced for a reasonable period, during 
which the Mixed Tribunals would remain and exercise, 
besides their present jurisdiction, the jurisdiction of the 
former Consular Courts. At the end of this period, the 
Egyptian Government would be free to dispense with the 
Mixed Tribunals. The Capitulations were abolished by 
the Convention of Montreux, which came into force on 
15 October 1937. The Convention laid down that the 
Mixed Courts, with much amplified jurisdiction, should 
remain for another twelve years and be brought to an end 
on 14 October 1949. During this period, known as the 
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‘ Transitional Period/ the different laws of the country 
will be indiscriminately applied to natives and foreigners 
alike. In the matter of fiscal legislation, it was agreed 
that in no circumstances shall there be discrimination 
against foreigners residing in Egypt. 

In the Sudan the British Government has gone far to 
satisfy Egyptian wishes. While the welfare of the Sudanese 
is recognized on both sides to be the primary consideration, 
the Condominium of 1899 given a new lease of life. 
Egyptian candidates now have an equal chance of 
obtaining appointments in the Sudan services, for which 
there are no suitable Sudanese applicants. Egyptian 
troops once more participate in the defence of a country 
for which they have bravely fought in the past. Egyptian 
officers now assist the Governor-General in the discharge 
of his duties. In questions of commerce and immigration 
there is no longer any discrimination between British and 
Egyptian subjects. In view of the remainder of the 
Treaty, it is difficult to see how exception can be taken to 
any of these provisions. Among other arrangements were 
those for the appointment of Ambassadors in London and 
Cairo, and for Egypt’s application, with British support, 
for membership of the League of Nations. To this 
partially decomposed body at Geneva any differences 
arising over the interpretation or application of the Treaty 
are to be referred, and this presents a questionable feature 
of the Agreement. It is surely in the interests of all 
concerned that the League Coimcil in its present state 
should never be called upon to make decisions regarding 
smy terms of this Treaty, and certainly not to decide on 
the ability of the Egyptian Army to defend what the text 
describes as ‘ an essential means of communication 
between different parts of the British Empire.’ 

The last three years have seen the opening of a new era 
for Egypt, brought about by important events within her 
frontiers and dramatic changes within the north-east 
corner of Africa to which she belongs. These two sets of 
events, taking place more or less at the same time, have 
changed the face of Egypt’s internal and external policy. 
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The death of King Fuad, in April 1936, marked the end 
of a transition period in the history of Egypt ; and no 
sooner had the Council of Regency been set up to tide 
over the time until the young King Farouk attained his 
majority, than negotiations were started for the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty. With this, Egypt obtained the complete 
independence which has been the object of all her govern- 
ments since she was released from the yoke of the Turkish 
Sultans. But, this enhancement of her position in the 
world carries with it important responsibilities, the diligent 
discharge of which is essential to Egyptian as well as 
British interests. She has had to carry out definite 
defensive measures, construct roads and railways, and 
build barracks, involving considerable expenditure. Egypt 
is now responsible for the protection of foreigners within 
her frontiers. But the greatest responsibility of all is the 
necessity of working out her own destiny in Africa and 
setting her house in order without the guidance of 
British advisers. 

Except in so far as she is bound by the terms of the 
Treaty, Egypt has now a perfectly free hand. It is no 
longer a matter of British interest what party is in power 
in Egypt or what domestic policy this party pursues, 
although the British Ambassador in Cairo is always ready 
to help with advice if asked to do so. The internal affairs 
of Egypt are now in the hands of the Egyptians them- 
selves. As a result of this there is a noticeable conscious- 
ness on the part of Egyptian Ministers and officials of all 
grades that they are now standing on their own feet, and 
they are obviously anxious that their own efforts should 
succeed. Above all, they are determined to carry out the 
terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in spirit as well as in 
letter, and to show the British people that their trust in 
Egypt has not been misplaced. Hence the Egyptians are, 
at present, susceptible to any British move that might be 
construed as interference with their internal affairs. 
Although many ministries and departments must suffer 
from the loss of British advisers and administrative 
officials, it is in many cases remarkable to see the cnthu- 
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siasm of Egyptian officials for their complete responsibility 
in the conduct of their affairs. Making due allowance for 
Oriental methods of doing things, there is no doubt that 
serious efforts are being made in all ministries and depart- 
ments to make Egypt worthy of the complete independence 
which she has now attained. The natural pride of the 
Egyptians in their country, in themselves, and in the trust 
which Great Britain has placed in them, should go a long 
way towards ensuring the success of their efforts. A recent 
visit to Egypt created the impression that with all their 
mistakes, the Egyptians had learnt as much in one year of 
complete independence as they would have done in five 
more years of ffie previous regime. As this would not have 
been possible ten years ago, much credit is due to the 
services of those who have acted as British advisers. 

Although to every Egyptian national independence is a 
highly cherished possession, the feeling of the people as a 
whole towards Great Britain is now one of close friendship 
and respect. This was already the case before the out- 
break of war. It was noticeable in most sections of the 
community, although there was at one time a strong feel- 
ing in some quarters about Britain’s attitude towards the 
Arabs of Palestine. The Egyptians feel that Britain is there 
as an ally in case of need, and that British support now 
guarantees Egyptian independence without interfering 
with it. The old game of bickering with Britain is dead, 
and has been replaced by a much healthier occupation — 
that of trying to make Egypt as self-reliant as possible, 
and to improve social conditions as well as local industries, 
communications, and trade. The Egyptians also want to 
increase and extend their country’s influence throughout 
North-East Africa, and to co-operate with other countries 
for mutual benefit. Most important to them is the 
decision of Great Britain and Italy to pursue policies of 
political and economic co-operation in Africa ; for recent 
progress in civil aviation and motor transport has 
increased Egypt’s geographical significance as a transit 
country between north and south, as well as between 
east and west. 
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During the last four years, Italy’s action in Ethiopia 
has caused considerable apprehension in Egypt, and this 
feeling was intensified by the large number of Italian 
troops in Libya, which seemed- to be far in excess of the 
numbers required for the defence of that country. As 
these events caused a high degree of tension between 
Great Britain and Italy, many Egyptians feared that 
British and Italian interests were irreconcilable and began 
to think of a clash of armed forces in which Egypt would 
be the battleground. They foresaw a threat to their 
western frontier from the direction of Libya, danger to 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in the south, interference with 
the waters of the Blue Nile, and difficulties in connexion 
with the Suez Canal. This fear, however, was until 
recently not shared by more responsible ministers, who 
realized that, if Italy’s new position in Africa was strategic- 
ally imfavourable to Egypt, the Sudan, and the Nile 
Valley, its communications were most vulnerable the 
whole way from the shores of Italy to the ports of her new 
Empire. Moreover, all her traffic had to pass through the 
Suez Canal. These ministers also realized that Britain 
and Italy had to be either on the best or worst of 
terms, and that the latter was in the long run unthink- 
able. 

Even before the signature of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment I was assured on high authority that Egypt was in no 
way adversely affected by Italy’s occupation of Ethiopia ; 
but that, on the other hand, there were prospects of econo- 
mic benefit arising from It2ily’s expansion in Africa. The 
general opinion in the Ministries of Cairo at that time 
was that the time had come for co-operation for mutual 
benefit. On my return to Cairo, after the signature of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, all fears had been dissipated, 
and opinion was practically unanimous in its appreciation 
of the comprehensive and definite nature of the settlement. 
In view of this, there was a strong desire to co-operate 
with the Italians and to find a way of overcoming 
difficulties. It was only with the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe that these fears rose again, but to subside to some 
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extent as the non-belligerent attitude of Italy became 
more convincing. 

Comparatively recent events brought about a great 
change in the whole Egyptian outlook, and the coming of 
a young and popular king at this propitious moment for 
modern Egypt provided an exhilarating tonic. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the King is adored by his subjects, 
and that his name is glorified by the fellaheen the whole 
way from Alexandria to Wadi Haifa. Wherever he goes 
he is hailed by multitudes, who regard his happy manner 
and smiling young face as an excellent omen for a country 
at last blessed with complete independence. The last 
time I had seen gathering crowds in Cairo, it was in the 
days of disturbances ; now they mark the enthusiasm of 
the people to line the streets and welcome their King, and 
they take up their positions many hours before he is due 
to pass. On the anniversary of his accession two years ago, 
crowds were already collecting in Abdin Square on the 
preceding afternoon. 

On the recent occasion when I had the honour of being 
received in audience by His Majesty, the King was seated 
at his desk, and as he rose to receive me a cheerful and 
most informal smile lit his face. His attitude was one of 
‘ So glad to see you, come and sit down.’ The English he 
spoke was perfect, and I had the greatest difficulty in 
realizing that I was not sitting and talking to a young 
Englishman just ‘ down from Oxford.’ He smiled and 
chatted, and it was obvious that he thought life a good 
thing. Although only eighteen years of age, Farouk looks 
some years older. He is tall, broad-shouldered, and good 
looking, besides having great charm of manner. All the 
time I was with him I felt that he would have given a 
good deal to take off his black frock-coat and stiff collar 
and put on a shirt open at the neck. But with all his gaiety 
and easy-going manner, the King of Egypt has another 
side to his character. If he looks upon life as a good thing, 
this is not only from the point of view of amusement, 
sport, and having a good time. Farouk has a high sense 
of his responsibilities, and is supremely anxious to serve 
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his country to the best of his ability. Fully aware of his 
immense popularity, Farouk is determined to turn it to 
the best use. He has come to the throne when Egypt is at 
last free to work out her own destiny, and at a stage when 
the development of civil aviation and motor transport 
is bringing about far-reaching changes in Egypt and 
neighbouring countries. 

His opportunities are great, and the young King is fully 
alive to the reality of this. When he talks on such subjects, 
his carefree manner changes into that of a serious and 
sincere young man. This side of life really appeals to him 
more tlian the other. With gaiety and humour for the 
world in general as occasion demands, this highly 
promising monarch looks upon kingship as a serious 
business, demanding his full time and the best he has to 
give in soul, mind, and body. 

The King’s sincere devotion to his father, the late 
King Fuad, is of the deep human variety and has much 
influence over his life. His father’s death was a great blow 
to him, and his devotion to his memory urges him to do 
all he can to honour his inheritance. There are, however, 
many ways in which Farouk’s attitude to his people differs 
widely from that of his predecessor. While King Fuad 
kept aloof from the people except when he appeared at 
public functions in his purely Royal capacity, his son 
regards himself as one of the people and mixes with them 
freely. It is quite a common occurrence for Farouk to 
slip out of the Abdin Palace and become a man of the 
street in Cairo ; he talks to the humblest of his subjects 
and learns what they are thinking about. He also mixes 
in the crowds at football matches and hears about every- 
thing that is going on, and he is often to be found having 
long chats with private soldiers of the Egyptian Army. 
This, almost more than anything else, has endeared him 
to the masses, who have never before experienced such a 
thing. The people regard him as one of themselves, and 
the bringer of an entirely new era. 

F aiouk’s anxiety to learn everything he can about people 
and things has made him a lover of books, and hQ takes 
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special interest in building up a private library containing 
volumes of his own choice and collection. When in 
England as Grown Prince, he was often to be seen poking 
about the second-hand bookshops of the Charing Cross 
Road. He takes delight in knowing more than his 
ministers and advisers, and on occasion takes infinite 
trouble to find out some intricate piece of information 
with which to surprise them. 

In dealing with his Government, Farouk is very much 
the King of Egypt. He strongly favours democracy, but 
of a kind suitable to his own country. While anxious to 
do everything to improve the social conditions of his 
more unfortunate subjects, he has already acquired the 
knowledge — perhaps it is inborn — ^that some Western 
ideas can do harm in an Oriental country. He will have 
none of this, and wants to guide his Governments and 
people into a way of life suitable to their particular needs 
and conducive to their prosperity. When he has made up 
his mind with the help of his advisers, his course is set and 
is not easily disturbed. 

The King owes much to his English education ; to his 
Egyptian training under the able guidance of Sheikh 
Maraghi, Rector of A1 Azhsur University in Cairo ; and 
to the companionship in work and play of Hassanein 
Pasha, the famous explorer and geographer, who is now 
Governor of the Royal Household. Hassanein Pasha, who 
is Sir Ahmed Hassanein in England, has been described as 
one of the most perfect links between East and West. As 
such, and in many other capacities, he has long been a 
most valuable servant to the Royal House of Egypt. 
Sheikh Maraghi continues to be one of the King’s most 
influential advisers. Owing to his impartial outlook and 
sound judgment, this man of striking but gentle personality 
is a source of strength and leadership in the world of 
Islam to-day. 

Farouk’s opportunities are to be found chiefly in his 
youth, popularity, and diligence at a time when great 
changes are developing. At such a time, it is essential 
that Egypt should be united, and here the King’s influence 
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can do a great deal. Although the Egyptians cannot be 
expected altogether to abandon what is second nature to 
them, their interests in party politics has been largely 
eclipsed by their affection for the King, and many of its 
unsavoury aspects put in the shade. Reduced to a few 
words, the King can control the party political game ; he 
can lead Egypt, united in loyalty to himself and at one 
in a desire to profit from progress and co-operation with 
others. 

Ever since the European Powers began to set foot in 
modern Egypt, foreigners have played an important part 
in the development and prosperity of the country. 
Indeed, without them, Egypt could never have risen to 
her present position in the world. A considerable share of 
Egypt’s prosperity is due to the Greeks. Hence there are 
several large European communities firmly implanted in 
Egypt, and their respective nations in Europe have 
varying degrees of interest in the country. At the time of 
the census of 1927, the foreign residents numbered 225,000, 
of whom 76,264 were Greeks, 56,462 Italians, 34,169 
British, 24,332 French, and 38,373 others. For the 
purposes of this narrative, it is only necessary to take into 
account the interests of Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
French interests are chiefly confined to the administration 
of the Suez Canal, large fintmeial interests, and shipping 
in the Mediterranean as well as via the Suez Canal. In 
many kinds of constructional work, the Italians have long 
rendered valuable service to Egypt. In Cairo, a city 
which is rapidly increasing in size and importance, a 
large proportion of the new blocks of flats and dwelling 
houses are Italian built, while among the less modern 
buildings to their credit are the National Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities (famous for the Tutankhamen 
treasures) and the Hotel Continental. They are also 
largely responsible for the actual constructional work of 
the Assuan Dam, sub-contracts being given to Italian 
firms by the original British contractors. Besides this, the 
Italians conduct extensive business in banking and 
insurance, and supply a considerable number of artisans 
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and workmen. It is, therefore, apparent that the Italians 
are in a favourable position to participate in such develop- 
ment schemes as Egypt may carry out to meet the needs 
of changing conditions over a large African area. 

The Egyptians naturally want their country with its 
capital to be the centre of gravity of as many North-East 
African interests as possible ; and they will undoubtedly 
make use of foreign experts and make transit concessions 
if this is likely to bring benefit in other directions. While 
Egypt has important trading interests, especially those 
connected with cotton, with all three European Powers, 
she has a special interest in Italian East Africa on account 
of the Blue Nile, and the possibility of building a dam at 
Lake Tana to store water for release at the time when it 
is most needed. In the Anglo-Italian Agreement definite 
assurances were given safeguarding Egyptian interests 
in th is respect, although the procedure to be followed 
remained to be discussed. As this matter will be dealt 
with in greater detail later on,^ suffice it to say here that 
the discharge from the lake at the highest flood-time 
does not exceed one-fiftieth part of the total volume of 
water entering Egypt ; and that physical conditions 
make it impossible to prevent the water of Lake Tana 
from reaching the Nile and the Sudan. Most of the Blue 
Nile water entering Egypt comes from tributaries flowing 
into the river below Lake Tana. The Italian Lake Tana 
bogy is, therefore, psychological rather than real, and 
the Egyptian authorities are now perfectly satisfied in this 
respect. 

Although British relations with Egypt have undergone 
many changes since the time of Lord Cromer, our policy 
with regard to that country is inflexible. The introduction 
of the Protectorate, the granting of partial independence 
in 1922, and the Alliance with full independence in 1936, 
have merely been different means of carrying out the same 
policy. On the occasion of the Declaration of 1922 the 
British Government informed the Powers that : 

‘ The termination of the British Protectorate over 
* Vidt Chapter VII. 
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Egypt involves no change in the status quo as regards 
the position of other Powers in Egypt. The welfare 
and integrity of Egypt are necessary to the peace and 
safety of the British Empire, which will therefore always 
maintain as an essential British interest the special 
relations between itself and Egypt long recognized by 
other Governments ; and in calling attention to these 
special relations, as defined in the Declaration recogniz- 
ing Egypt’s independence, we propose to declare that 
we will not admit them to be questioned by any other 
Powers, that we will regard as an unfriendly act any 
attempt at interference in the affairs of Egypt by any 
other Power, and that we will consider any aggression 
against the territory of Egypt as an act to be repelled 
by all the means at our command.’ 

The warnings embodied in this statement of policy 
are as real to-day as they were in 1922, and the issue 
with regard to Egypt is certainly one on which the 
British people are unanimously prepared to fight. 



CHAPTER III 


PROGRESS IN EGYPT 

H itherto, politics have overshadowed almost 
everything else in Egypt to the detriment of con- 
structive progress. Now there are definite signs that 
economics, commerce, and material progress are throwing 
politics into the shade. This is partly due to the dis- 
appearance of the ‘ Treaty issue ’ and a change of outlook 
arising from complete independence, and partly owing 
to the influence in Africa of a progressive Italy. While 
hitherto nearly all the public services connected with 
Egypt have been in the hands of foreign companies, there 
has arisen a strong movement to bring as much of this 
as possible within the control of the Egyptians themselves. 

Although the Egyptian State Railways have until quite 
recently been virtually under British control, it is now 
ten years since the Egyptians began to form a mercantile 
marine of their own. The Alexandria Navigation 
Company, established in 1930 with a capital of /^E.20,ooo 
and a Government subsidy, was followed in 1934 by the 
Misr Sea Navigation Company, and in 1937 by the 
Pharaonic Mail Company. These three steamship com- 
panies maintained services with Mediterranean and Red 
Sea ports, while the Misr Sea Navigation Company also 
runs an efficient service for passengers and cargo between 
Alexandria and Europe. This not only gives Egypt a 
footing among the maritime nations of the world, but 
enables the Egyptian flag to be flown in many places 
where it would never otherwise be seen. In these days 
of newspaper and wireless propaganda of doubtful reputa- 
tion the time-honoured and honest method of flying the 
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national flag at sea is apt to be overshadowed. The 
Egyptians, however, have realized its value to a nation 
trying to build up her position in the modern world, 
especially to one holding an important place as far as 
world shipping is concerned. 

Nor are the Egyptians behindhand in the matter of 
civil aviation. The Misr Airwork Company has been 
operating since 1932 with a capital of £E.40,ooo and a 
Government subsidy of approximately ;{^E.6o,ooo per 
annum. Daily air services have been maintained from 
Cairo to Alexandria, Port Said, and Assiut, and twice- 
weekly services in the winter season to Luxor and Assuan. 
There has also been a regular twice-weekly service to 
Baghdad and a daily service to Palestine and Syria. 
Although most of the pilots are British, this is only a tem- 
porary measure until a sufficient number of good and 
reliable Egyptian pilots are available. That the air appeals 
to young Egyptians is obvious to any visitor to the Almaza 
Aerodrome at Heliopolis, where there is every facility for 
training under favourable conditions. 

As, apart from the cultivation of cotton, Egypt’s 
future seems to be based largely on her position as a 
transit country, it is significant that the Egyptians are 
now paying more and more attention to transport 
questions. They see the ships of all nations calling 
at their ports on their way to and from all parts of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, and they see great passenger 
aeroplanes and flying-boats landing and taking off on 
their swift flights to and from distant lands of Africa 
and Asia. Thjere has also been a rapid closing up 
of the distances separating their country from Europe, 
and the more southerly regions of the Nile. Passengers 
and mails from England reach Egypt in little more than 
one day, and letters posted in Cairo can be delivered in 
Khartoum on the following day. The fact that this 
dramatic speed-up has superseded a week’s journey from 
England to Egypt and four days from Cairo to Khartoum, 
has not yet been fully gr2isped by the British public. The 
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Egyptians, on the other hand, are much more directly 
affected and are becoming more and more alive to the 
great significance of these changes. They do not want 
their country to become just a ‘ landing-ground ’ for 
foreign aircraft or a mere stretch of territory providing 
space for foreign navigation through the Suez Canal. 
They want to participate in the forward movement of 
African and Mediterranean transport, whether it be by 
sea, land, or air. Yet the movement to throw off 
foreign control over public utility services had already 
begun before it received encouragement from the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty. 

According to the terms of the Treaty the Egyptians are 
under the obligation to build certain roads for strategical 
purposes, and there is little doubt that after the war the 
benefit of this development will be felt in many directions 
quite apart from the primary object for which the roads 
were intended. Hitherto, road communications in 
Egypt have been deplorable, and it is only recently that 
a good road has been constructed from Cairo to Alex- 
andria. Now the Egyptians have seen what roads can 
do for a difficult country such as Ethiopia, and this has 
directed their thoughts to road possibilities in their own 
country. Also, a proud people do not like to see them- 
selves outdone in a hitherto more backward part of their 
own continent. The possibilities in Egyptian road-build- 
ing are immense, and the demands of modern motor 
transport may give rise to great opportunities of financial 
benefit from improved land communications with the 
south. The motor transport service for passengers and 
mauls between Damascus and Baghdad, started nearly 
sixteen years ago, is an example of what can be done by 
this means to overcome the desert spaces. To-day the 
possibilities are even greater, and there is no saying what 
road transport may achieve in Egypt and farther south 
with the help of the most expert road builders in the 
world. In any case the improvement of local communica- 
tions will give a new stimulus to Egyptian industries, 
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which have been gradually pushing forward since the 
time of the Great War. 

When Egypt became a base for operations in Palestine 
and Salonika, the presence of Allied forces on Egyptian 
soil created a demand for a large assortment of com- 
modities. Naturally the Egyptians put forward every 
effort to benefit from a situation calling for local industries 
to supplement the meagre supply of foreign manufactured 
articles. At the end of hostilities it was fortunate that 
there were some industries to absorb an ever-increasing 
population, all of which could not possibly be employed 
in the cultivation of cotton. As soon as it was realized 
that industries in Egypt would not only help to absorb 
those who could not find work on the land, but would 
also be a step towards economic independence, action was 
taken to create what is now the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in Cairo. Since its beginning in 1920 the 
activities of this Ministry have been extended to cover a 
great variety of subjects, and industrial and technical 
education has progressed so as to meet the demand of 
industrial development. In 1936-7 there were 17,409 
students receiving this form of education. The whole 
object of the Ministry is to encourage Egyptian industries, 
development, and trade by all reasonable means, and to 
co-operate with other ministries with this end in view. 
The degree of success already achieved is considerable, 
and this Ministry is looking well to the future. 

The year 1930 was the turning-point in industrial 
development ; for it was then that Egypt acquired her 
full liberty in the formulation of a tariff policy. Without 
some measure of protection Egyptian industries did not 
stand a chance of fulfilling the objects for which they were 
intended. This change gave a new impetus to production 
and more confidence to local enterprises. This is manifest 
in the number of industrial joint-stock companies now 
affiliated to the Bank Misr. These are engaged in work 
such as cotton-ginning, cotton-spinning and weaving, silk 
weaving, linen printing, fisheries, transport, shipping. 
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aviation, tourism, and insurance. The total paid-up 
capital of these companies is now ;^E.2, 327,000. The 
Bank Misr itself started business in 1920 with a modest 
capital of ,£E.8o,ooo, which has now been increased to 
;^E. 1,000,000 with a reserve fund of ;{^E.690,362 and 
deposits amounting to ,{^E.3,9 13,926. The capital of the 
joint-stock companies as well as that of the bank itself is 
held entirely by Egyptians, who also form the entire staff 
in both cases. 

The increase of industries in recent years is reflected in 
the rapid growth of the towns. In 1917 Cairo had a 
population of 800,000 and there were only six towns in 
the whole country with between 50,000 and 100,000 
inhabitants. In 1927 there were nine towns in this 
category, and the population of Cairo had risen to 
1,065,000. To-day Cairo is known to have reached 
approximately the one and half million figure. In a 
country which has always been regarded as essentially 
agricultural, these figures are most significant as pointers 
to the future. 

The industries connected with cotton are ginning, 
pressing, spinning, and weaving, the two former processes 
being carried out by local factories equipped with 
up-to-date machinery. The entire cotton crop, which in 
1936-7 amounted to 881,893,854 lb., is exported with 
the exception of about 5 per cent, which is retained for 
spinning and weaving in Egypt. The aggregate output 
of yarn is about 36 million lb. per annum, which is con- 
sumed locally with the exception of a small export of 
1 1 million lb. Although Egypt’s output of cotton piece 
goods now amounts to 83 million yards per annum, this 
only meets about 30 per cent of the home demand. As 
the remaining 70 per cent has to be imported from abroad, 
the opportunies of expanding this industry are more than 
obvious. Next in order of importance come the silk, 
woollen, and linen industries. The output of woven silk 
amounts to about 15 million metres per annum, and is of 
superior quality and fineness. The woollen industry is 
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still in its infancy, with an annual output of about 500,000 
lb. of yam, and Egypt still has to import woollen yarn 
for the ‘ tarboush ’ industry and for the manufacture of 
rugs and blankets. But a joint-stock company has 
recently been formed for the making of woollen cloth for 
suitings. For the manufacture of linen there is so far only 
one large factory equipped with up-to-date machinery, 
which produces about 661,000 lb. of yarn annually for 
weaving locally. 

The production of cotton seed in 1936-7 amounted 
to 732,776 tons, of which 75,746 tons were used as 
seed for the following cotton crop, 329,967 tons were 
exported, and 309,639 tons were pressed locally. The 
oil extracted therefrom amounted to 55,018 tons, leav- 
ing 268,695 tons of oil-cake. The cotton-seed oil is 
partly consumed by the soap industry, which has now 
reached an annual output of 45,000 tons, valued at 
;fE. 1,000,000, and meets 90 per cent of the home 
demand. The production of sugar in Egypt is more than 
sufficient for local needs, and gives about 66,500 tons of 
molasses per annum for the local distillation of alcohol 
as well as for export purpose. It is also interesting to 
note that flour milling, the oldest industry in Egypt, is 
now being completely modernized. The 1936-7 wheat 
crop, amounting to 1,234,950 tons, was ground in the 
country ; and Egypt is now almost self-supporting in 
cereals, especially wheat and maize.^ 

It is unnecessary to deal with the remaining industries 
such as tobacco (Egyptian cigarettes), hides and skins, 
matches, glass, cements, minerals, and fisheries. What 
has been described is sufficient to show that Egypt is no 
longer content to export large quantities of cotton, and to 
import practically everything else, including piece goods 
manufa ctured abroad from Egyptian cotton. She has 
now set her head to the establishment of industries to 
meet as far as possible her various needs, and thereby to 


^ The figures are, of course, pre-war. 
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reduce her imports. Although this policy, together with 
the tariffs introduced to protect her industries, must 
affect older producing countries, Egypt cannot be blamed 
for looking after her own interests as long as her tariffs 
are fair and reasonable. 

Another development in recent years has been a deter- 
mined attempt to make the agricultural wealth of the 
country not quite so dependent on the success of the 
cotton crop. Raw cotton, together with cotton seed, 
cotton-seed oil, and cotton-seed cake, make up 80 per cent 
of Egypt’s exports. Steps have been taken to cultivate 
for export products such as oranges and mandarines, and 
to control the export of rice, onions, and eggs in order to 
ensure a high standard of quality. Similar efforts are 
being made in other directions, the result of which is a 
gradually increasing safeguard against the calamity of a 
bad cotton crop. 

While this agricultural policy is calculated to introduce 
more stability to the economic position of Egypt, industrial 
development has been stimulating progress in many 
different directions. With the growth of the urban 
populations there has been a greater demand for educa- 
tion, social services, labour legislation, and all that goes 
to further the welfare of a more civilized people. That 
important progress has been made in these questions 
during the last decade is unquestionable, but there is 
still a great deal to be done. Public health and the 
standard of living are still deplorable throughout the 
greater part of Egypt. The Egyptian Government, now 
free to carry out their own plans, are facing this task 
with enthusiasm and seem determined to make Egypt 
worthy of her new position in the world. They also 
realize the increasing importance of their country in the 
future of North-East Africa, and foresee the influence of 
increased industry zuid better internal co mm unications 
on the general standard of Egyptian life. The man who 
works in a factory will no longer be content to live in a 
filthy hovel, especially when he comes in closer contact 
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with European ways of living and has more money to 
spend. 

Although many of the movements which I have tried 
to describe have received a strong encouragement from 
the outcome of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, to the acces- 
sion of a young and popular monarch, and from the 
remarkable transport developments of recent years, 
there has been gradual progress in Egypt ever since the 
Declaration of 192a. As the most vital need for Egypt 
is water for the cultivation of her crops, it was only 
natural that irrigation should have been one of the first 
considerations of successive Egyptian governments. Even 
during the serious economic crisis it was made possible 
to continue work on various important Nile projects. 
Besides the great scheme of building the Nag Hamadi 
Barrage and the heightening of the Assuan Dam, many 
miles of canals were constructed for introducing the 
system of perennial irrigation into parts of the country 
previously without this advantage ; and large pumping 
stations were erected to assist in the drainage of the low- 
lying lands of the Delta. In agriculture, research work 
was continuously carried on to study the problem of 
parasites and insect pests affecting the Egyptian crops, 
while schemes were worked out for the improvement of 
seeds and introduction of new plants. The railway 
system not only maintained the high standard of efficiency 
for which it is well known, but new lines were opened and 
train services considerably improved between the most 
important centres. Previous to 1922 there were practically 
no roads in Egypt in the European sense of the term, 
so a beginning was made to build roads through the 
desert such as the motor roads from Cairo to Suez and 
from Cairo to the Fayoum. 

In such departments as those of education, medical 
services, and hygiene, progress was most marked, in spite 
of the serious difiiculties standing in the way of such 
progress in a country like Egypt. Important reforms were 
also carried out in the laws governing marriage and 



divorce. When the Egyptian Constitution was first 
drawn up, steps were tziken to ensure compulsory educa- 
tion, and this principle was adhered to so consistently 
that now there are few villages without an elementary 
school for both boys and girls. It was calculated that by 
1945 every Egyptian child between the ages of eight and 
thirteen would benefit from the advantages of elementary 
education. While the estimates for the Ministry of 
Education were under half a million in 1917, they had 
risen by 1927 to £E.2,478,ooo, and during that decade 
the number of pupils rose from 323,517 to 841,000 in 
schools belonging to or subsidized by the State. The 
University of Cairo, founded in 1908, was incorporated as 
a State University in 1924 ; and, although still in its 
infancy, there is every reason to anticipate its development 
according to the hopes of its founders. 

In the sphere of education, no one worked harder in 
Egypt than the late King Fuad, who was not only a dis- 
tinguished scholar but also a vigorous and determined 
administrator. It was in the work of founding the 
Egyptian University that Prince Fuad performed the most 
important work of his early years. He also reformed the 
Geographical Society, which now enjoys a high reputation 
wherever geography is known and studied ; founded the 
Institute of Hydrobiology; and created by his own personal 
initiative the Society of Political Economy, Statistics, and 
Legislation, which is to-day a most vigorous and progres- 
sive scientific body. Indeed, if the truth be known, there 
exists scarcely a movement in the interests of true Egyptian 
progress of which King Fuad was not either the founder or 
the principal promoter. 

Far from content with becoming a Royal Patron, the 
King took up such work with unflagging enthusiasm, and 
pulled more than his full weight in trying to achieve the 
object in view. The part taken by His Majesty personally 
in the vast and complex task of building up an independent 
nation was more than his fiiU share. In addition to his 
active interest in a varied collection of progressive spheres 
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ranging from the cultivation of Egyptian art to hospitals, 
Nile barrages and association football, the King was for 
a decade the backbone of the Egyptian nation. Without 
him Egypt could never have survived the administrative 
instability of these critical years. He supplied continuity 
and stability amidst endless political confusion and served 
as a rallying point at times when his influence and advice 
were sorely needed in the best interests of the country. 
But only when the history of modern Egypt comes to be 
written by future generations, will the importance of the 
work done by Ahmed Fuad be fully realized. 

At a time when Egypt’s position in the Sndan has been 
strengthened by the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, the Egyptians 
are anxious to improve communications and stimulate 
trade between the two countries. These questions are 
now receiving the close attention of the Sudan Permanent 
Committee of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry in 
Cairo, which is recognized as being of a semi-official 
nature. This committee has its counterpart in connexion 
with the Chamber of Commerce in Khartoum. There 
have been exchanges of visits between these two bodies, 
and a report has been drawn up with definite recom- 
mendations. These deal with such questions as unity 
of communications by rail, telephone, and telegraph, 
reciprocal preferential tariffs, and arrangements for 
exhibitions of each other’s produce. 

The most important of these recommendations con- 
cerns the extensions of the Egyptian State Railways 
from Assuan to Wadi Haifa, a distance of about 208 
miles by river, to join the Sudan Railway connexion 
with Khartoum. As at present the journey from 
Assuan to Wadi Haifa has to be made by the Sudan 
Government steamers through Egyptian territory, the 
Egyptians are naturally anxious to carry out this pro- 
ject. If this railway were constructed, direct rail com- 
munication would be established from Alexandria to 
Kosti on the While Nile (a distance of 1,723 miles) 
?ind to Sennar on the Blue Nile (a distance of 1,653), 
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from which point a line runs east to Gedaref and then 
north through Kassala to Port Sudan. The main obstacle 
in connexion with this project is the difficulty of building 
a railway through the rocky country south of Assuan ; 
but this would seem to be a minor engineering feat when 
compared with road building over the mountain ranges of 
Ethiopia. It is also suggested that the navigation of the 
Nile between Assuan and Wadi Haifa should be greatly 
speeded up and carried out by Egyptian steamers. All 
these proposals are in the right direction, and if carried 
out would certainly help to bring the Sudan in closer 
touch with Egypt and Europe. 

At present the journey from Egypt to the regions of the 
Upper Nile means a succession of changes from train to 
steamer and vice versa. Although this may provide 
variation and be attractive to tourists, it has serious 
drawbacks from a commercial point of view. From Cairo 
the journey is made by train to Assuan ; from Shellal 
(on the southern side of the Assuan Dam) a steamer, with 
a paddle-wheel at the stern and barge for natives and 
merchandise tied alongside, slowly proceeds on its way to 
Wadi Haifa. The journey takes the best part of two days 
and two nights. At the frontier town of Wadi Haifa is 
the northern terminus of the Sudan Government Rail- 
ways i and from here to Khartoum is a train journey of 
twenty-four hours. For a continuation of the journey 
farther south a change of train is necessary for Kosti 
(on the White Nile) or Sennar (on the Blue Nile), while 
steamers have hitherto been the only means of communi- 
cation with places south of these points. The ordinary 
steamer takes five and a half days to reich Malakal. 
In contrast to this the flying-boats of Imperial Airways 
cover the distance from Khartoum to Malakal in three 
hours. These, however, are the two extremes of speed 
and slow movement. For purposes of ordinary trade 
some form of medium-speed transit is needed ; and this 
might well be supplied by a service of faster and more 
up-to-date steamers on the upper reaches of the Nile, 
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in harmony with a better service of steamers on the 
Egyptian side between Shelial and Wadi Haifa. These 
could be supplemented, as circumstances demand, by 
the building of roads to carry heavy and comparatively 
fast-moving motor transport. As development progresses, 
co-operation between the different territories may well 
lead to some form of rationalization in transport services. 
In view of the excellent tsirmac road which now runs 
from the frontier of Tunis, along the Libyan coast, to the 
Egyptian frontier (a distance of about 1140 miles), a 
road connecting Italian East Africa with Egypt is a 
possibility of the future. 

Apart from the steamships plying between Alexandria 
and Libyan ports, the only other communications between 
Egypt and Libya are the Italian air service to Benghasi 
and the caravan route to the frontier. While the road 
on the Italian side is finished right up to the Egyptian 
frontier at Solium, on the Egyptian side it was recently 
merely a track. Should this route be opened up com- 
mercially, it is possible that some small regular trade 
may replace Egypt’s small supply of agricultural pro- 
duce for consumption by nomads across the frontier. 
Although in this region of nomadic tribes the frontier 
is continually being crossed for grazing and watering 
purposes, the relations between the Italian and Egyp- 
tian ofiicials have been cordial as proved by the lack of 
incidents. As the frontier control consists of a series 
of customs posts in a long line of barbed wire, it has 
been remarkable that the movements of men, animals, 
and merchandise have not been accompanied by con- 
tinuous friction. But a closer all-round contact between 
Egypt and Libya is an important factor in North-East 
African co-operation. The new road along the coast of 
the Western Desert of Egypt will open up a part of the 
country which has hitherto been practically unknown, 
except to those residents of Alexandria who frequent the 
attractive bathing beaches at Mersa Matruh and 
Solium. This arterial motor-road^ may link up at the 

^ The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty only provides for a road as far as hfersa 
Ma’truh, about T40 miles fron^ the Libyan frontier, 
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frontier with the great Italian highway stretching along 
the coast of the Mediterranean as far as the frontier of 
Tunis. 

Besides being of considerable strategic importance to 
Italy, the coastal regions of Libya have been completely 
transformed in recent years. They consist of a series of 
oases tltick with date palms and providing possibilities of 
cultivation on somewhat restricted lines. The remainder 
of this great expanse of territory is pure desert, except for 
a few isolated oases where native cultivation is encouraged. 
As there are no rivers in Libya, cultivation depends 
entirely on sub-soil water and the use of artesian wells. 
The Italians are doing everything possible to make the 
best use of the cultivable lands in the coastal zone, and an 
increasing number of colonists are settling there in home- 
steads provided for them in advance. This system of 
preparing the way for colonists before their arrival is the 
method which Italy is adopting in Ethiopia, and accounts 
to a great extent for the delay in the settlement of Italian 
families in the newly acquired Empire. I have seen what 
has been done in Libya in this direction, and it is a 
remarkable achievement in face of great difficulties. 
It is edso an indication of the adaptability and capacity 
to colonize of the Italian people. What has been done in 
Libya clearly points to what will be done in Ethiopia 
in much more favourable circumstances. 

The transformation of the towns, such as Tripoli, 
Homs, Zliten, Misurata, and Benghasi, is remarkable. 
Not only have the native quarters been thoroughly 
cleaned up without loss of their Oriental character, but 
new European towns have been built according to the 
most modern methods of town-planning. The roads 
between the principal centres are ffist-class as in Europe ; 
the hotels have every modern comfort in the European 
sense of the term ; and the transport services by motor- 
coach are efficient and up-to-date. Even the mysterious 
and isolated oasis town of Qhadames, situated at the 
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meeting of the frontiers of Algeria, Tunis, and Libya, has 
an attractive and up-to-date hotel, and is connected with 
Tripoli by a good motor road with a service of auto- 
puUmans. All this points to an increasing tourist traffic 
in the future, and it is possible that the new coastal road 
and good hotels may induce travellers to use this route 
as a means of reaching Egypt. They would then be able 
to see the famous Roman remains of Leplis Magna, 
Sabratha, and Gyrene. Apart from this, the new com- 
munications between Egypt and Libya seem at present 
to be strategical rather than economic. 

As Egyptian communications are improved according 
to the terms of the Treaty, and national industries 
progress and become more widespread, Egypt will 
gradually become in a much better position to fit in 
with the developments taking place farther south. There 
is already talk of using for industrial purposes the water- 
power of the Assuan Dam ; and, if this is successful, 
there is no saying what further use may be made of the 
Nile resources. In any case, it is a foregone conclusion 
that as a result of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and the 
Egyptians’ desire to improve their position in the Sudan, 
trade and transit with that country will improve and be 
speeded up. Modern aviation leads the way, and causes 
the Egyptians seriously to think of the possibilities of more 
rapid transit for all kinds of goods. Once this trade and 
transit movement south has reached Khartoum, it is 
more than two-thirds of the way to Italian East 
Africa. 

Yet there seems little chance at present of Egypt being 
able to provide transit facilities that would relieve Italy 
of the heavy burden of the Suez Canal dues. Owing to 
the heavy freight charges over so great a distance, and 
the necessity of transferring goods from river to rail (in 
some cases twice over), there would be no saving either 
in the time or cost of transit. The only way in which 
Egypt can at present act as a transit country for Italian 
East Africa is in the matter of commercial aviation. 
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which is likely to increase to a considerable extent for 
passengers, mails, and light classes of goods. The Ala 
Littoria Company already runs four services a week each 
way between Rome and Addis Abeba via Benghasi, 
Cairo, Wadi Haifa, Khartoum, and Asmara. But, as 
soon as adequate landing-grounds have been established 
in Western Ethiopia and faster machines have been 
delivered, it is intended to accelerate the service so as to 
cover the journey in two days instead of^four. Cairo 
will then be ‘ half-way house ’ between Italy and Italian 
East Africa. As far as actual trade is concerned, Egypt’s 
purchases from Ethiopia have been confined to coffee, 
hides and skins, and a few other articles, while her exports 
were negligible until the Italian occupation. Since then 
they have chiefly consisted of fuel for motor transport. 

With the southward move of Egyptian interests there is 
every reason to hope that the Egyptians will find in the 
Italian development schemes opportunities of consider- 
able commercial benefit. They will be closer at hand to 
investigate the possibilities of the vast productive region 
of Western Ethiopia with a view to participating in 
projects carried out by Italo-foreign development com- 
panies. The whole question of the Nile waters under 
rapidly changing conditions will open up a new vista of 
possibilities for increased irrigation and cultivation in the 
Nile Valley. The Italians also stand to benefit greatly 
from the prolongation of Egyptian interests in their 
direction. Although most of the great constructional 
works of Egypt have been carried out by British con- 
tractors, the sub-contracts have, in a great many cases, 
been given to Italian firms. Hence much of the heavy 
constructional work, including many of the Nile dams 
and barrages, have been carried out by Italian labour. 
With further development a continuation of this process 
would greatly benefit the Italians by providing a means 
of obtaining sterling currency. The same principle 
applies to the question of road-building throughout a 
large and comparatively flat region, where present 
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communications are entirely insufficient to meet the 
needs of developments which are beginning to take place. 
This, however, is only a small part of the larger question 
of North-East African co-operation which will be dealt 
with later on. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SUEZ CANAL 

T he Suez Canal has attracted a large proportion of 
world shipping to the great waterway extending 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, at the south-eastern end of the Red Sea. With 
the expansion of international trade during the last 
century, and the increase in world shipping, this route to 
South Africa, India, and the Far East has become of 
increasing interest to all the maritime Powers. Until 
recently British shipping has been the great predominant 
factor on this trade route. In the peak year of 1929, out 
of a total traffic of 33,466,000 tons, the British tonnage in 
transit amounted to 19,114,000 tons. Looking back 
through the years, British tonnage has always topped the 
list by a great margin in the Suez Canal traffic returns. 
Now, owing to the serious reduction in British shipping 
and an increase in the shipping of other nations, the 
situation is no longer the same. Although British shipping 
still holds the lead, that of Italy has greatly increased, 
with Germany and Holland occupying the next places. 

Consequently, with the Suez Canal becoming of use to 
many more nations than formerly, owing to the wider 
variety of traffic that passes through it, a similar change 
has taken place with regard to the Powers interested in a 
free passage through the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
Prominent among these is Italy, whose vital need of a 
free passage in and out of the Mediterranean has now been 
extended to include a free passage through the Suez 
Canal and Red Sea to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and 
beyond. Hitherto Great Britain has regarded the 
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Mediterranean as mainly her preserve, and more recently 
Italy has talked a good deal about Mare nostrum. 
Yet the fact is clear to-day that the whole stretch of water 
from Gibraltar to Aden must, in modern circumstances. 


Proportion per cent of the Number of Vessels and of 
THE Gross and Net Tonnage, 1938 


Flag 

Percentage of 
Vessels 

Percentage of 
Gross Tonnage 

Percentage of 
Net Tonnage 

British 

49-09 

50-07 

50-43 

Italian 

15-94 

13-98 

13-4 

German 

8-09 

9-17 

9-1 1 

Dutch 

7-71 

8-78 

8-8o 

French 

4-21 

5-22 

5-08 

Norwegian . 

4-78 

4-20 

4-31 

Greek . 

3-22 

2-21 

2-29 

Japanese 

1-62 

1-95 

1-96 

Danish 

1-56 

1-36 

1-42 

American 

1*12 

I-IO 

1-13 

Swedish 

0-99 

0-91 

0-94 

Russian 

0-47 

0-38 

0-40 

Yugoslav 

0-31 

0-21 

0-22 

Egyptian 

0-42 

0‘i6 

0-l6 

Finnish 

0-13 

o-io 

O-IO 

Panamanian . 

o-i6 

O'lO 

O-IO 

Spanish 

0-03 

0-05 

0-05 

Roumanian . 

0-05 

0-03 

0-04 

Belgian 

0-05 

0*0 1 

0*01 

Portuguese . 

0-03 

O’OI 

o-oi 

Estonian 

0-02 

(0-003) 

(0-003) 


100 

100 

100 


be regarded as an international waterway with free 
passage for the ships of all nations on equal terms. Of 
this waterway the Suez Canal forms a vital and compli- 
cated part, which needs some explanation. 

Although it is my intention that this book should be 
confined to the realities of the present and the possibilities 
of the future, it is necessary in the case of the Suez Canal 
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to understand the foundations on which present condi- 
tions are based and future changes to some extent depend. 
From 1841 onwards the territorial Power in Egypt (and 
over the Canal when it came to be constructed) was 
divided. It was under the immediate administration of 
the Egyptian Government, but subject to the suzerainty 
of the Turkish Sultan. The situation was further compli- 
cated by the intervention of tlie Powers and the want of 
union among them, and still more so by the rivalry of 
Great Britain and France on the subject of Egypt and the 
canal project. Lord Palmerston, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs at this period, opposed the construction 
of a canal and prevented its beginning for many years. 
He feared that it might put us at a disadvantage in 
defending India and be prejudicial to British interests in 
the Mediterranean, especially as the undertaking was to 
be in French hands and mainly supported by French 
capital. When an appeal for capital was floated in 1858, 
French capitalists were alone in their enthusiasm for the 
project, eventually subscribing 52 per cent of the 400,000 
shares ; while Spain and Italy took up 4,161 and 2,719 
shares respectively. The remaining 44 per cent was 
subscribed by the Egyptian Government. 

M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the famous Frenchman who 
worked out the whole plan, was not diverted from his 
object by this opposition or by other difficulties which 
he had to meet. After his friend. Said Pasha, had become 
Viceroy of Egypt in 1854, he obtained from him a con- 
cession authorizing the formation of a company for the 
purpose of making a canal. Such a concession required 
the sanction of the Sultan to give it full legal validity ; 
and it was not till 1866 that a firman to this effect was 
granted to the company, and then only with some 
special conditions attached to it. The Sultan’s previous 
refusal to sanction the scheme was due to the influence of 
Great Britain over him at the time. De Lesseps, however, 
had proceeded at once to form a company under the 
name of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez, and had obtained on 5 January 1856 a further 
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concession by which the Company’s powers were deter- 
mined and its statutes declared. This is regarded as its 
fundamental charter. These concessions, it should be 
observed, great as were their political and international 
consequences, gave the Suez Canal Company simply the 
status of a private company. 

The Concession, which was for ninety-nine years from 
the time of its opening in 1869, provided for a company 
to be organized on a strictly international basis, but 
domiciled in Egypt. Its administrative headquarters 
was to be in Paris, and as a Societe Anonym it was to be 
governed by the provisions of French law respecting such 
companies. While the Court of Appeal in Paris was 
ultimately to deal with cases coming under this law, 
cases of a local character (including criminal cases) were 
to come under the jurisdiction of the Egyptian courts. 
The chairman was to be chosen by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ‘ from among shareholders most interested in the 
enterprise.’ Tariff discrimination was not allowed, even 
in the case of ships plying between Egyptian ports. Three- 
quarters of the net profits were to go to the shareholders, 
15 per cent to the Egyptian Government, and 10 per 
cent to the ‘ Founders.’ The revenues of the Company 
come from the tolls and other dues which it is authorized 
to impose, and the same dues must be levied on the 
vessels of all nations. The maximum charge is not to 
exceed 10 francs a ton, estimated either by the capacity 
of the ship or per head for passengers. The Concession 
left it to the Company to work out their own system for 
fixing the ton of capacity, which led to much dispute 
and a good deal of complication. The result was the 
creation of the ‘ Suez Canal ton,’ which is greater than 
the British net tonnage measurement. One of the chief 
differences between the two systems is that in the former 
bridge decks and certain other spaces are liable to dues as 
long as the ship in question sails the seas, if goods have 
been carried in them on one single occasion. It was also 
laid down in the Concession that the Canal with its ports 
(Port Said and Port Tewfik) should always be open as a 
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neutral passage to every merchant ship without distinc- 
tion, exclusion, or preference with regard to persons or 
nationalities. The only conditions were that they paid 
the dues and obeyed the regulations. 

The construction of the Suez Canal and the overcoming 
of the many formidable difficulties which it involved was 
due to the initiative, determination, and diplomatic skill 
of M. de Lesseps, whose father had been a French 
Political Agent in Egypt at the time of Bonaparte and had 
helped Mohammed Ali to obtain his position as Viceroy. 
Ferdinand spent much of his early youth as a Mend of 
Said Pasha and other members of Mohammed Ali’s 
household. He was brought up in the French Consulate 
in Cairo and became Vice-Consul in Alexandria. For 
many years the construction of the Canal had been in his 
mind, but it was not until Said Pasha became Viceroy 
that de Lesseps returned to Egypt from abroad and 
renewed the old friendship of his youth. It was by his 
horsemanship that he won the admiration of the new 
Viceroy, and this greatly hastened the approval of the 
draft Concession which he had prepared. Indeed, the 
Viceroy is said to have signed the document without 
reading it. 

It was a proud day for France and for this great 
Frenchman when, on 17 November 1869, the French 
Imperial yacht, UAigle, with the Empress Eugenie on 
board, led a procession of sixty-eight ships from Port Said 
to Suez. This historic ceremony has been vividly de- 
scribed by Sir Ian Malcolm, a British Government 
Representative on the Board of the Suez Canal Company.^ 

‘ The little harbour of Port Said was alive with ships 
of many nations, bearing the most eminent representa- 
tives of art and science, of commerce and industry. 
Sovereigns, Princes, and Ambassadors, to enjoy the 
unbounded hospitality of the Khedive, and to see with 
their own eyes this great thing that had actually come 
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to pass. Already, on November 13th, His Highness 
the Khedive had anchored his yacht the Makroussa 
outside Port Said to receive his guests, whose arrivals 
from over many seas continued for three days and three 
nights : The Emperor of Austria, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, members of other reigning families and finally 
the Empress Eugenie on board the Aigle. It weis a 
gorgeous and a glittering scene at the doorway of the 
desert ; there were fifty men-of-war fiying the flags of 
all nations of Europe, firing salutes, playing their bands, 
whilst the sandy littoral was covered with tented 
Arabs and Bedouin from far and near, who had come 
with their families on horseback and camel to join in 
the greatest festival that Egypt has seen since the days 
of the Ptolemies. On the foreground were erected three 
large pavilions or enclosed terraces ; in the centre one 
were massed the illustrious guests of the Khedive ; 
on the right hand was the Mohammedan hierarchy 
supported by its faithful, and on the left an altar for 
Christian worship and thanksgiving. When the rites 
of all the Chm-ches had been duly celebrated and the 
Canal blessed, the Civil opening took place in official 
form. That evening, i6th November, there was a 
display of fireworks, and festivities were prolonged far 
into the night. 

‘ On the following morning at 6 a.m. all the vessels 
that had the entrie to the Canal were marshalled and 
paraded. Two hours later the Aigle, bearing the 
Empress of the French and M. de Lesseps, headed the 
procession and passed in dignified array from the 
Mediterranean Sea into the waters of the Suez Canal 
. . . acclaimed by teeming multitudes crowding the arid 
banks of the burning desert, until they reached Ismailia, 
the little capital of the Canal zone on Lake Timsah . . . 
and the Aigle dropped her anchor. 

‘ On the 19th the journey was renewed, and the 
Aigle with her escort steamed on to the Bitter Lakes, 
where they anchored for the night and continued on 
the following morning to Suez, having done the whole 
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journey in sixteen hours . . . without mishap of any 
kind.’ 

The lavish festivities held in Egypt on this occasion 
were extended far beyond the Canal zone. The road now 
running from Cairo to the Pyramids was built in the 
course of six weeks for the benefit of the Royal guests of 
the Viceroy ; and Verdi’s opera, Aida, was specially 
given on this occasion. The opera was presented in the 
Cairo Opera House with great magnificence, and it is 
said that the performers wore real jewels valued at 
several million pounds. Although Great Britain had 
provided an ample quota of obstruction during the 
carrying out of the project, she now realized her mistake 
and gave full honour to its originator. M. de Lesseps 
received from Queen Victoria the Grand Cross of the 
Star of India. The Lord Mayor of London, proposing 
his health at an official banquet in his honour, openly 
declared that ‘ our eminent engineers made a mistake — 
M. de Lesseps was right, and the Suez Canal is a living 
fact.’ He was made a freeman of the City of London, 
and the Prince of Wales, on presenting him with a gold 
medal, said : 

“ Great Britain will never forget that it is to you alone 
that we owe the success of this great achievement. . . . 
I hope that since you have been in our midst our people 
have shown you how highly they appreciate the 
advantages that your splendid work has bestowed, and 
will continue to bestow, upon our country.” 

Meanwhile, Ismail Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt at the 
time of the opening of the Suez Canal, had landed himself 
in a morass of debt owing to his unlimited capacity for 
gorgeous extravagance. The huge expenses incurred in 
connection with the Suez Canal ceremonies considerably 
added to his financial distress. Indeed, so serious did 
the situation become that Ismail was threatened with 
bankruptcy, and the Khedive began to look about for 
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means of selling his shares in the Canal Company. So 
it came about that in 1875, some years after the Canal 
had been opened to navigation, Ismail was found to be 
negotiating with a French company for the sale of his 
original shares — 176,602 shares out of the 400,000 issued. 
By this time the obstructive policy of Palmerston and 
Gladstone had been succeeded by the realistic foresight 
of Disraeli, who saw in the embarrassment of the Khedive 
a great opportunity of acquiring for the British Treasury 
about 46^ per cent of the total shares of the Suez Canal 
Company. 

Dramatic were the circumstances under which Disraeli 
bought the Khedive’s shares for the British Government. 

‘ On the evening of the 14th November 1875, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
found himself at dinner in London with Mr. Henry 
Oppenheim, from whom he learned that the Khedive 
was negotiating with a French company for the sale of 
his shares in the Suez Canal Company. The next 
morning Mr. Greenwood conveyed this information to 
Lord Derby, the Foreign Minister, who immediately 
transmitted it to Mr. Disraeli, whose imagination was 
fired by the possibilities that he foresaw. Telegrams 
immediately passed between London and Cairo ; the 
Khedive was informed that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not view with indiflFerence the transfer to persons 
unknown of the said shares, and desired that the 
negotiations should be suspended and the purchase 
price disclosed to them. The sum of £^,000,000 was 
named ; on the 23rd November the shares were offered 
to Mr. Disraeli ; on the 24th November the money was 
guaranteed by Messrs. Rothschild ; on the 25th 
November the contract was signed at Cairo ; and on 
the 26th November the shares were deposited in the 
British Consulate.’* 


^ The Khedive’s original 44 per cent holding and some other shares. 
‘ Sir Ian Malcolm in the Motional Review, May igai. 
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Thanks to the British Prime Minister’s rapid negotia- 
tions over these shares, a very substantial and ever- 
increasing revenue was obtained for the British Treasury, 
as well as the appointment of three British Directors to 
serve on the Board as representatives of the British 
Government. These shares, purchased for 
were valued at ,{^45,395,998 on the 31 March 1938, But, 
although the British Government holds 46 per cent of the 
shares, they have only ten votes at a general meeting. 
The dividend received in 1937 was ;^Ij975j 658. The 
number of British Directors was later extended to ten by 
the appointment as additional directors of seven London 
merchants representing the ship-owners, although it is 
the shippers who really pay the Canal dues. This was the 
result of ten years’ continual agitation against the height 
of the Canal dues, when the possibility of building a 
second canal to compete with the first was seriously 
considered. The total number of directors is thirty-two, 
and they are paid by a percentage of the Canal profits. 
When the additional directors were appointed in 1883 
they were paid less than £1,000 a year ; now each of the 
thirty-two directors receives firom £3,000 to £4,000 a 
year. 

The purchase of these shares by the British Government 
was decided upon through fear that they might come into 
French hands, as seemed more than likely at the time. 
Lord Derby, the Foreign Minister, objected to a monopoly 
in foreign hands of a concern in which Great Britain had 
the dominating interest, having made more use of the 
Canal than all other nations put together. He argued 
that the Company and the French shareholders possessed 
1 10,000,000 francs of the 200,000,000 francs comprised in 
the capital of the Company’s shares. It was on this 
account that the British Government purchased the shares 
in Question, and not to obtain any monopoly for itself. 
At this time, it should be remembered, the future of the 
Canal was particularly uncertain ; the British occupation 
of Egypt had not begun ; and the Canal had not yet 
been internationalized by treaty. 
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The status of the Suez Canal from the point of view of 
international law is one of those questions that leads to a 
complicated and rather dull discussion of abstruse legal 
points. Here it is only necessary to give a general idea of 
the conditions under which the Canal can be used in 
peace and in war. Although a great deal has been said 
about the ‘ neutrality ’ of this waterway, this term is apt 
to be misunderstood. The words ‘ freedom ’ or ‘ free 
navigation ’ are more appropriate.^ The Suez Canal has 
been ‘ universalized.’ In other words, it has been made 
free to the ships of all nations, in peace and in war, on 
payment of the prescribed dues. This was brought about 
by a Convention signed at Constantinople in 1888. 
Egypt is bound by the undertaking, as also are the 
European Powers. It was agreed that the Suez Canal 
should ‘ always be free and open, in time of war as in 
time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war 
without distinction of flag.’ It was definitely laid down 
that the Canal should never be subjected to the process of 
blockade. Provision was also made to safeguard the 
Fresh-Water Canal, as being essential for the water supply 
in the desert surroundings of the Suez Canal itself. 
Another important provision of this Convention was based 
on the free passage, in time of war, even to the ships of 
war of belligerents. It laid down that ‘ no right of war, 
no act of hostility, nor any act having for its object to 
obstruct tibe free navigation of the Canal, shall be com- 
mitted in the Canal and its ports of access, as well as 
within a radius of three marine miles from these ports, 
even though the Ottoman Empire should be one of the 
belligerent Powers.’ There are definite restrictions with 
regard to revictualling and the taking-in of stores by 
warships of belligerents in the Canal and its ports of access; 
and the same applies to the embarking and disembarking 
of troops, munitions, or war material. The Powers also 
agreed not to try to obtain territorial or commercial 

* Vide Modern Egypt (Cromer), Volume s, p. 384 

’ Thu Canal connects with the Nile at Cairo. 
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advantages or privileges in any international arrange- 
ments which might be concluded. Moreover, the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the Powers at this time were not to 
be limited to the period of the Concession granted to the 
Suez Canal Company. 

The situation of the Suez Canal in time of war is of 
special interest, and has given rise to many thorny 
problems. As Great Britain is more interested than any 
other Power in keeping the Canal open, the ingenuity and 
patience of successive British Governments have on 
occasions been taxed to their full capacity. When, in 
1904, the Russian Baltic Fleet under Admiral Rojdestven- 
sky passed through the Suez Canal on its way to the 
bottom of the sea in Far-Eastern waters, one of the 
Russian ships broke the regulations about coaling by 
belligerent warships in the Canal zone ; and in this case 
the passive attitude of the British Government strengthened 
their position as guardians of the Canal’s free passage. 
Soon after the beginning of the Great War a number of 
enemy merchant ships sought refuge at Port Said and 
Suez in order to avoid capture. In most cases they were 
allowed to do so, although circumstances arose in which 
it was considered necessary to give German vessels per- 
mission to put to sea without a safe-conduct. It was 
under these terms that the Gutenfels, Barenfels, and 
Derflinger, having refused this offer, were conducted 
outside territorial waters to be captured by a British 
warship. 

The order later issued by the British General Officer 
commanding the Forces protecting the Canal, that no 
enemy vessel was to enter, was a precaution against the 
possibility that the Germans intended to sink ships in 
order to block the free waterway. This safeguard was 
ensured by the British Navy’s command of the High 
Seas outside the three-mile limit at both ends. The 
British intention here was not to discriminate against 
enemy ships, but to safeguard the free passage of the 
Canal being blocked by enemy action. 

In cases where the masters of enemy ships were dis- 
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covered using their wireless for illegitimate purposes, the 
apparatus was merely dismantled by the Company’s 
officials. Naturally there were many humorous incidents, 
which at times made the regulations appear somewhat 
ridiculous. Sir John Maxwell used to tell die story of how 
a German sailor swam round a British warship, waving a 
German flag and hurling abuse at the ship’s company. 
Nothing was done to interfere with this enterprising 
Teuton’s attempt to engage the British Navy by word of 
mouth, as any effort to do so might have led to hostilities 
on a small scale within the Canal zone. It may be 
mentioned that the British ships of war at Port Said and 
Suez were there with the specific object of keeping the 
Canal open for the free passage of all ships, and not to 
prevent the right of passage in any way. At this time the 
position of the Suez Canal Company was, in many 
respects, delicate. Many of the Suez Canal pilots were 
Austrians, and were still serving in 1916. Although these 
men were faithful servants of the Company, in which 
nationality was intended to play no part, the men them- 
selves were placed in a difficult position. But the 
Company regarded their services to be essential, and the 
guarantee given as to their loyalty was fully justified. 

During the Italo-EthiopiEin War, Italian warships and 
a large number of troopships 2m.d transports passed through 
the Suez Canal on dieir way to and from the ports of 
Massawa and Mogadishu. At the time when sanctions 
were imposed by the League Powers, it was urged in 
certain quarters that the League Council had powers to 
bring about the closing of the Suez Canal to the ships of 
a nation which they had officially found guilty of 
‘ aggression.’ On closer investigation, however, it was 
found that action of this kind would involve the breach of 
a treaty, and would even be an act of war in which 
Egypt would be involved. The situation was quite 
different from that in which the Canal was closed to 
ships of the Central Powers during the Great War. 
While in the latter case there was fear of the Canal being 
blocked to general shipping by enemy action, it was in 
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the vital interest of the Italians, with whom we were at 
peace, that the Canal should remain open as their only 
line of communications between their home bases in 
Europe and their theatre of war in Africa. The Suez 
Canal cannot be closed to the ships of any nation, unless 
its free passage is threatened by the passing ships of the 
belligerent Powers. All that can be done to prevent the 
ships of any nation from passing through the Canal is to 
hold them up by naval action outside the three-mile limit 
either in the Mediterranean or Red Sea, but this pre- 
sumably would be regarded as an act of war. In 1936 the 
net tonnage for Italian warships and transports alone 
amounted to 2,071,043 tons out of a total in this category 
of 2,509,578 tons. 

The length of the Canal is about 106 miles, including 
the deepened approach channels for large vessels, and the 
average time of transit for all ships is about 134 hours. 
The depth is between 36 and 40 feet. At the end of the 
breakwater at Port Said is a large statue of de Lesseps, 
holding out his right h'and in a southerly direction as if 
to convey the message ‘ Pass and pay.’ From here the 
Canal is perfectly straight most of the way to Ismailia, 
its half-way point on Lake Timsah. It then passes through 
the Bitter Lakes before reaching the short, straight stretch 
leading to the Gulf of Suez. At the Port Tewfik end is 
the crouching lion of the Australian War Memorial. 

The Suez Canal Company, although essentially French 
in its constitution, is registered under Egyptian law as an 
Egyptian company. The President is always a French- 
man, and the same applies to nineteen of its Directors 
and the greater part of its secretariat and personnel, 
whether in France or Egypt. There are ten British and 
one Dutch Directors, and before the Great War there was 
a representative of Germany. There has been no German 
representation on the Board since 1914. Two Egyptians 
have been elected to the Board and more will be appointed 
as vacancies arise until they compose one-third of the 
Directors. Also arrangements have recently been made 
for Egyptians to be employed to a much greater extent on 
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the staff of the Company.^ All Directors are appointed by 
the General Meeting of Sliarehulders on the nomination 
of the Board. When a vacancy occurs among the 
unofficial British Directors, it is customary for the name 
of a successor to be put forward by the remaining 
unofficial Directors. Each Director holds lOO shares, and 
the British Government holds 353,504 shares out of a 
total of 800,000 shares ; but no shareholder is entitled 
to more than 10 votes. As Italy now stands second in the 
Canal returns, it may be taken for granted that she will 
soon demand representation on the Board, to which she 
is entitled according to the terms of the Concession as one 
of the ‘ nations principally interested.’® The same applied 
to Germany, who, before the war, came third in the 
tonnage returns, and was more entitled to be represented 
than Holland, who took fourth place. Now, the removal 
of German shipping from the world’s trade routes has 
solved this aspect of the matter for the present. 

The Board meets at the Company’s offices in the Rue 
d’Astorg in Paris on the first Monday of every month. It 
then receives a report from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Management, who is also President of the 
Company. This Committee meets weekly, and directs 
the whole policy of the Company, subject to the approval 
of the Board, and includes one of the three British 
Government’s representatives. There is a financial sub- 
committee ; engineering questions are dealt with by 
experts, and finally submitted to an International Com- 
mittee of Technical Engineers which meets annually in 
Paris. There are also banking, legal, and other depart- 
ments, and the whole business activities of the Company 
are made as self-contained as possible. The senior official 
in Egypt is the Superior Agent with headquarters in 

* An Agreement in 1937 between the Company and Egypt provided for 
two Egyptian director, die annual payment of ££.300,000 by the Company 
to the Egyptian Government, the reconstruction of the Port Said-Suez 
road (at a cost not to exceed ££.300,000), and an increase to 33 per cent 
of the Egyptian quota of employees. 

* The French interpret this in the financial sense, and not in terms of 
the amount of dues paid on tonnage. 
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Cairo. As the Company’s diplomatic representative, this 
official controls all relations with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. He also supervises and co-ordinates the work of 
the two great departments of Traffic and Works. He acts 
as landlord for the Company ; supervises the architect’s 
plans ; controls the medical staff and all legal business, 
and is responsible for the fresh-water supply. Indeed, 
he is responsible to the Paris Board for practically 
everything that happens or is done in the Canal 
zone. 

The Traffic and Works Department, with their own 
secretariat and financial sections have their headquarters 
at Ismailia, situated on Lake Timsah, about half-way 
between Port Said and Suez. The principal officers of 
the Traffic Department come from the French Navy, and 
are responsible for controlling the traffic of ships through 
the Canal. They control the speed of ships, allot berths 
to them, and provide them with pilots. The Works 
Department carries out all engineering work and dredging 
as well as every form of building and repairs. They also 
control workshop, ferries, tugs, etc., in the Canal and at 
the ports. The staff of this department is mainly drawn 
from first-class graduates of the Ecole Polytechnique and 
the £cole Centrale in Paris. Both these departments have 
their corresponding subsections at Port Tewfik and Port 
Said ; and there is a through service of telegraph and 
telephone. With the exception of the Bitter Lakes, there 
is a permanent station with a staff for this purpose every 
six miles ; and by this means there is constant communica- 
tion between the officers on duty on the whole length of 
the Canal at all hours of the day and night. It is 
impossible for a ship to move, stop, or cross another ship, 
without the fact being immediately reported up and down 
the line ; and even the most trivial accident to the banks 
or waterway is known to the Canal authorities a few 
seconds after it has happened. 

The work that is continually going on is of the greatest 
possible variety. It includes the lengthening of break- 
waters ; widening, strengthening, and straightening of 
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the Canal banks, and the building of better houses for all 
grades of the Company’s staff at different centres. Among 
the more recent improvements has been the building of 
Port Fuad, an entirely new city opposite Port Said. The 
transfer to this new centre of activity of all the Company’s 
engineering and repair shops has greatly relieved the 
previous congestion of Port Said. Similar improvements 
on a smaller scale are being carried out at Port Tewfik and 
Ismailia. As Port Fuad is housing an increasing number 
of Canal employees, it has been built in the form of a 
garden city with avenues and boulevards, schools and 
shops, churches, mosques, and hospitals. Here there are 
houses and apartments to meet the needs of all classes of 
an international community. Between Port Said and 
Suez there are about 12,000 people, including wives and 
children, dependent upon the Suez Canal Company for 
their livelihood. There are superintendents, doctors, 
architects, schoolmasters, priests, nuns, clerks, pilots, 
artisans, and native labovurers. The Company takes the 
greatest interest in the welfare of all its servants, and it is 
safe to say that no body of employees in Egypt lives in 
such comfort or enjoys such privileges as those of the 
Suez Canal Company. 

In spite of its universal nature the Company is a private 
French concern whose business is to make profits. There 
are vast reserve funds and large salaries are paid together 
with liberal pensions. The Company has shown large 
profits on the scale of dues levied. In 1913 these profits 
were 33 per cent ; in 1930 they had risen to 44 per cent ; 
while in 1932 they fell to 31 per cent. The following 
figures show the receipts, payments, and division of 
surplus profits for the years 1935-37. 

As 30 per cent of the receipts cover the Company’s 
expenses, it is obvious that the dues are excessive. The 
dues from which the profits are deiived were about 
5s. 4d. per Suez Canal ton in 1913. On 15 December 
1938 they were reduced from 6s. to 5s. 9d., which is 3d. 
higher than they were in 1929. At the 6s. rate the transit 
dues on a fiargo of 7,000 tons of British coal shipped in a 

F 
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Suez Canal Receipts j 935-37 
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00 
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0* 
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Suez Canal Payments 1935-37 
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Suez Canal — ^Division of Surplus Profits 1935-37 


1937 

1936 

1935 


Year 

852-23 

625-79 

552-88 


Total 

605-08 

444.31 

392-54 

}-W 

!3 

Shareholders 71% 

127-83 

93-86 

82-93 

1 

t— 

0 

Egyptian Government 

15% 

85-22 

62-57 

55-29 


Founders’ Shares 10% 

17-04 

12-51 

1 1 -06 

n 

«o 

Directors 2% 

17-04 

12-51 

11-05 


Staff" 2% 


collier of 2,900 net tons (3,700 Suez Canal tons) were 
about ;^)i,ooo, or nearly 3s. per ton. There is a peculiar 
distinction between the dues on ships ‘ in ballast ’ and 
those which are ‘ loaded,’ although the cost to the 
Company of getting them through the Canal is almost 
the same. The difference in dues is 50 per cent, and may 
amount to £2,000 or even more. As in practice these 
ballast rates are only of value to tankers, chiefly British, 
they are the source of a strong and legitimate grievance. 
In these circumstances shipowners with light tonnages 
lose money, and often refuse to take small consignments 
by this route. Also, the charge of 6s. or more for every 
passenger has no relation to the cost of transit, and is 
most severe on troopships, most of which are now British 
or Italian. Another form of traffic hard hit by the high 
dues is the bulky cargo of low value. For example, certain 
fibres from East Africa can at present be sent round the 
Cape just as cheaply as through the Canal, especially 
when the ship is not loaded to full capacity. It is estimated 
that the cost of taking a ship through the Suez Canal is 
now equal to 10 days’ extra steaming at sea. 
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The Suez Canal dues are, on the average, ship for ship, 
from 10 to 20 per cent higher than those of the Panama 
Canal, which cost three times as much to build, costs 
much more to maintain, and yet more than pays its way. 
The effect of this difference in dues has been to divert a 
considerable amount of shipping to the Panama Canal 
route. Sir Arnold Wilson^ describes how Wellington, 
New Zealand, is 1,071 miles and Yokohama 1,081 miles 
nearer London via Panama than via Suez ; Sidney is 
only 28 miles nearer via Suez. Manilla is 180 miles, Fre- 
mantle 593 miles, and Hong Kong 219 miles nearer New 
York via Suez than via Panama. In all such cases the 
difference in the Canal dues is an important factor to 
be taken into consideration in choosing the route to be 
followed, and the decisions are becoming more and more 
in favour of Panama. The lower the dues at Panama, the 
better it is for American shipping in the Asiatic trade ; 
while the higher the dues at Suez, the better it is for 
Japanese trade in the East. 

Another possible diversion of trade owing to the high 
dues at Suez is due to the great increase of Italian ship- 
ping now passing through the Canal. When it is realized 
that in 1937 Italy paid near two million pounds in Suez 
Canal dues for her comparatively short-distance traffic 
with her East African possessions, and this in foreign 
currency, it will be seen why she is so anxious to have the 
dues reduced or to obtain some share in the profits. Fail- 
ing this, she may approach the Egyptian Government 
with a view to opening up an overland route through 
Egypt by which the Suez Canal would be outflanked. 
As the route from Egypt to Italian East Africa via the 
Nile Valley would at present involve higher expenditure 
than that via the Suez Canal, and is not yet sufficiently 
opened up in certain parts to deal with the traffic, some 
other expedient would be necessary. In this case the port 
of Alexandria would have to be used, with rail or road 
communication to some point on the Red Sea coast, 
south of Suez. Whether such a project would pay the 
* The Suez Canal. London, 1933. 
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Italians or the Egyptian Government, who receive 15 per 
cent of the Canal profits, or whether such a proposal 
would induce the Canal Company to reduce the dues, I 
am not in a position to say. Hitherto, protests from many 
quarters have had little effect, but the time is approaching 
when the maritime Powers of the world will demand that 
this international waterway will give passage at the lowest 
possible rates consistent with sound finance. The legal 
status and system of administration of the Canal seem 
scarcely to meet the needs of the world to-day, which 
is inclined to resent private profit at the expense of its 
trade. 

As the Concession expires in 1968, when the Canal 
reverts to the Egyptian Government, the time is rapidly 
approaching when a decision has to be taken on what 
terms the Concession is to be renewed, or whether some 
new basis is to be found for its status and administration. 
Whatever action is taken in this matter, something will 
have to be done meanwhile to limit the profits, and to 
introduce a more economical system of working. There 
is an urgent need for a substantial reduction of dues in 
the interests of all the maritime Powers, as also of those 
who stand to lose by the diversion of shipping to other 
routes. 

Until the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in 
1926 the protection of the Suez Canal was entirely 
in the hands of the British Government, which had greater 
interest than any other government in keeping it open 
imder all conditions. Yet Ismailia was the only point 
actually in the Canal zone that was garrisoned, the 
British troops being distributed throughout Egypt. Now, 
under peace conditions, the British forces in Egypt arc 
to be confined to the Canal zone as soon as barrack 
accommodation is ready for them, and will remain there 
imtil the Egyptian Army is in a position to take their place. 
The Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1938 merely reaffirms 
the intention of both countries to abide by the Con- 
stantinople Convention of i888, guaranteeing at all times 
and for all Powers the free use of the Suez Canal. While 
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an Agreement on these lines is a simple matter, the same 
cannot be said of a settlement over the Canal dues 
satisfactory to Italy, the other governments concerned, 
and shippers all over the world who have to pay the 
costs. 



CHAPTER V 


THE WATERS OF THE NILE 

As the waters of the Nile play so great a part, directly 
XX or indirectly, in many of the more important 
questions affecting North-East African development, it is 
essential at this point in my narrative to explain in simple 
terms the significance of the Nile system, the way it 
works, and some of the difficulties with which engineers 
have to contend. Without some knowledge of these 
facts it is impossible to have a clear idea as to the possi- 
bilities of various forms of development with which the 
Nile waters are connected. In the following account 
I have therefore made use of expert information, which 
I have reduced to language and terms understandable 
to the ordinary non-technical reader. 

Ever since die very earliest times, the Nile has had a 
, great influence on human civilization. The historic 
remains of ancient Egypt distributed along its banks 
reflect how this great waterway has affected religion, 
learning, and art throughout the ages. They show how 
the river gave birth to early forms of navigation, ancient 
devices for cultivating the land by irrigation, and the 
influence which the river had on the early knowledge of 
astronomy. The early Egyptian peasants, in their desire 
to foretell the arrival of ffie flood, came to associate this 
important event with the first appearance of Sirius, the 
brightest star in the heavens. The fact that the appearance 
/ of Sirius immediately preceded the Nile flood led to a 
serious study of astronomical phenomena on the part of 
the Egyptians. In 4241 b.c., die earliest fixed date in the 
history of the world, they drew up a calendar based on 

87 
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the solar year, dating it from the first rising of Sirius. 
While other early civilizations based tlicir dates on moons, 
the Egyptians thought out the idea of an artificial month, 
dividing the year into twelve months of thirty days each, 
with five holidays. This remained in force until Roman 
limes, when Julius Caesar changed the length of the 
months and fixed the calendar as we have it to-day. 
The supreme interest of the Nile, however, lies in the 
fact that it not only has a most absorbing past, but a 
growing scientific importance at the present time and 
considerable possibilities for the future. If the questions 
affecting the control of its water supply ai-e complicated 
and far-reaching, the possibilities in this direction are 
great owing to the variety of country and climatic 
conditions through which the river flows. 

The Nile is not only one of the most remarkable, but is 
the second longest river in the world. From its farthest 
source, near Lake Tanganyika, to the Mediterranean, 
this great river travels through a distance of over four 
thousand miles. For actual volume of water there are 
many rivers which surpass it ; but there is no other 
in the world providing such a mass of scientific interest 
and few which have received such detailed study through- 
out the centuries. The Nile drains nearly the whole 
of North-East Africa, about half of which actually 
supplies water to the river. Its basin has three main 
divisions : (i) The Equatorial Basin, supplying what is 
known as the Albert Nile and the Bihr-el-Ghazal ; 
(a) The Ethiopian Basin, witli its main drainage channels, 
die Sobat, the Blue Nile, and the Atbara ; and (3) The 
Desert Basin, in which the Nile has no tributary whatever 
and flows as a solitary stream to the sea over a distance 
of 1,725 miles. In this last reach the Nile flows through 
one of the greatest deserts of the world, and on its waters 
depends every form of animal and vegetable life existing 
on or near its banks. These three regions of the Nile 
Valley have entirely different climatic conditions. The 
plateau of the great lakes has two seasons a year of equa- 
torial rains ; the highlands of Ethiopia are influenced 
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by the Africo-Asiatic monsoon ; while the desert reaches 
come within the zone of dry and stable trade winds. 
It is to the desert regions that the great question of irriga- 
tion has so far been confined. The question facing 
engineers has been how to make use of the excessive rain- 
fall in the equatorial and mountain regions for the 
benefit of the more northerly desert reaches, where there 
is scarcely any rainfall at all. 

Rising among the great lakes of Central Africa, the 
Nile flows from one lake into another and through tropical 
vegetation into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In the 
southern Sudan, it flows through a great area of swamps 
before reaching Lake No, where it is joined by the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. Turning eastward at this point, it 
continues until joined by the Sobat before changing its 
course to a more northerly direction. As tlie White Nile, 
the river continues through flat country to Khartoum, 
where it is joined by the Blue Nile. At Atbara, the river 
receives its last tributory, and continues north to Abu 
Hamed, where it takes a sharp turn to the south-west 
before looping round to the north again and crossing the 
Egyptian frontier at Wadi Haifa. From here the Nile 
continues its course through the Nubian Desert until it 
reaches Cairo and splits into two branches, one reaching 
the sea at Rosetta and the other at Damietta. The 
countries surrounding these two branches form the 
fertile lands of the Delta. Throughout its course, the 
Nile flows through many cataracts and passes through - 
many dams and barrages, which will be described in 
detail later on. 

Owing to the great variety of climate, the Nile Valley 
has a varied ■ assortment of vegetation and animal life. 
In the mountainous regions, the highest peaks of which 
are always snow-capped, Alpina flora are quite common. 
In parts of the Lake Plateau, there is dense tropical forest.* 
There is the tall elephant grass common throughout 
Uganda ; the thin savannah forest of the southern half 
of the Nile Basin ; the dense vegetation of the tropical 
swamps ; the thorny scrub of the central Sudan ; and 
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the dried-up and skimpy vegetation of the desert regions 
in the north. But to these must be added the rich crops 
grown by means of irrigation along that fertile part of 
Egypt which is confined to the Nile Valley. The animals 
of the southern half of the Nile Valley include elephant, 
lion, leopard, buffalo, water-buck, roan antelope, cob 
of various kinds, hartebeest, hippopotamus, reed buck, 
gazelle, wild pig, and a large assortment of monkeys. 
There are also many kinds of water-fowl, birds of prey, 
and game birds, the commonest of which are guinea fowl 
and partridge. While the rivers and lakes abound with 
crocodiles, there are also plenty of snakes and various 
kinds of lizards and other reptiles. But the most trouble- 
some form of life in these parts is to be found in the 
various forms of disease-carrying insects. Mosquitoes 
thrive in the Upper Nile basin, while in certain districts 
there are also tsetse and other biting flies. These pests 
cause disease among both men and animals, so much so 
in the latter case that in many districts cattle cannot be 
kept and porters have to be used for transport purposes. 
With the building of roads, however, mechanical 
transport is helping to solve this difficulty. 

I now propose to describe the Nile sys^m in greater 
detail, so as to show some of the chief considerations 
which have to be taken into account in all questions 
concerning the control and use of its waters. The generally 
accepted source of the White Nile is what is known as 
the River Kagira, which rises near Lake Tanganyika, 
and is the chief supplier of water to Lake Victoria. 
This lake, situated on the Equator, at about 3,720 feet 
above sea-level, is shallow in depth and forms the first 
(natural) reservoir. The Nile, which changes its name 
several times and is here known as the Victoria Nile, 
leaves Lake Victoria at the Ripon Falls and flows through 
a narrow gorge to the swamps of Lake Kioga. Then, 
narrowing again in a series of rapids, it continues a 
turbulent course until reaching the northern end of Lake 
Albert. Owing to the large number of shallow lakes 
through which the river flows at this stage, important 
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quantities of water are lost by evaporation, and no means 
has yet been found of counteracting this difficulty. The 
river leaves Lake Albert at its northern end, and between 
this point and Nimule, its slope is gradual as it passes 
through a succession of swampy areas with few tributaries 
of any importance. Nimule is the first post in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and now provides a river alighting area 
for the Imperial Airways service of flying-boats. Four 
miles north of Nimule the river passes over the Fola 
Rapids, and has a rough passage through rocks and rapids 
to Lado, where it enters the Sudan plain and completely 
changes its character. In this stretch the Nile is joined 
by many streams, including the Assua, which supply a 
great deal of water during the rainy season, but are mostly 
dried up during four months of the year. River com- 
munication with Khartoum begins at Juba, from which 
point the river flows north into the swamp known as the 
‘ Sudd ’ region, covering an area of many thousand 
square miles. 

The word ‘ Sudd ’ (‘ Block ’), popularly applied to the 
Nilotic swamps, really belongs to the great masses of 
vegetation which breeik from them during the stormy 
season, under the combined influence of gale and flood, 
and drift into the lagoons and ultimately the river 
channels. The ‘ Sudd ’ consists chiefly of papyrus and 
reeds, with long floating roots all tangled together. This 
forms large floating islzmds, which ground when they 
reach a shallow and quickly take root in the muddy 
bottom. As each fresh mass arrives, it is sucked under- 
neath the first until the whole becomes wedged into a 
solid block, often having an under-water thickness of 
15 or 80 feet. These blocks, which may exceed a mile in 
length, dam the main channel, cause the flooding of 
surrounding marshes, and prevent navigation. They 
constitute a great danger to shipping, as a steamer caught 
amongst them is liable to be crushed, and is certain to 
be imprisoned for an indefinite period. Of recent years 
however, supervision during the stormy season has kept 
the river open to traffic. The appearance of the river 
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throughout the ‘ Sudd ’ region is monotonous and 
depressing. On all sides stretch masses of the reed known 
as um suf, ambach, bus, and papyrus. These grasses rise 
to a height of 15 to 20 feet above the water, and often 
give the impression of the river being enclosed by a thick 
hedge, with perhaps a few trees in the far distance 
drawing attention to higher and drier ground. The 
result of all this confusion is that the river is intersected 
by waterways and lagoons, so that north of Mongalla 
the stream is never confined to a single channel ; and 
this huge area of marsh, swamp, and open river is 
responsible for very heavy losses of water. The moisture 
in the atmosphere is excessive, while mosquitoes and other 
insects swarm in multitudes. Yet, like most of the more 
forbidding places of the world, the ‘ Sudd ’ has its 
redeeming features. Water-lilies, white, blue, and 
crimson, are often found on the surface of the stream, 
while the queer-looking whale-headed stork wanders 
among the reeds. At night this scene of river confusion 
is lit up by myriads of fire-flies. 

At a point about Lat. 7° 12' N. the Bahr-cl-Zeraf, 
rising in' the swamps to the east of the Bahr-el-Jebel, 
which the Nile is now called, becomes a definitely 
separate stream running parallel to the latter, to which it 
is joined near this point by two artificial channels. 
Branching off again from the main river, the Bahr-el- 
Zeraf flows through little-known and inaccessible swamps 
for over two hundred miles before rejoining the Bahr-el- 
Jebel, fifty miles south of its junction with the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal at Lake No. Hence, among the confusion of 
‘ Sudd,’ there is also a confusion of waters formed by 
the Bahr-el-Jebel, the Bahr-el-Zeraf, and the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, together with the lower reaches of their respective 
tributaries. To this must be added a considerable 
confusion of names. While the river is known as the 
Victoria Nile in its upper reaches, and becomes the 
Albert Nile from Lake Albert to the Sudan frontier at 
Nimule, it then becomes known as the Bahr-el-Jebel- 
until it reaches Lake No and is joined by the Bahr-el, 
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Ghazal. From this point onwards the river is known as 
the Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile, and continues to be so 
called until joined by the Blue Nile to form the main 
stream from Khartoum northwards. The Bahr-el-Ghazal 
gets its water from the northern slopes of the Nile-Gongo 
watershed. From this many streams flow into the Sudan 
plain, where they form swamps in which the greater 
proportion of the water is evaporated, so that only a 
very small part flows out through the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

From Lake No the White Nile flows east for 96 miles 
in the form of a sluggish stream, with many islands and 
backwaters, until it is joined by the Sobat. The Sobat 
River, or Bahr-el-Asfar, is formed by the confluence of 
the Baro and its tributaries, draining the southern part 
of the Ethiopian plateau, with the Pibor and its tribu- 
taries, draining the plains and swamps east of the Bahr-el- 
Jebel. These two rivers unite on the Sudan-Ethiopian 
frontier, whence the Sobat flows north-west through 
alluvial plains to its junction with the White Nile, r6 miles 
south of Malakal. The Sobat serves as the main waterway 
for Ethiopian trade via Gambela, situated 355 miles 
from the junction of the Sobat and White Nile. Malakal 
is becoming a place of increasing importance ; for, 
besides being the capital of the Upper Nile Province of 
the Sudan, and a centre of the Egyptian Irrigation Depart- 
ment, it is now a regular stopping place for Imperial 
Airways. 

From the mouth of the Sobat to Omdurman, 516 miles, 
the White Nile receives no more regular supplies of water 
from tributaries. The only obstacles to navigation in this 
long reach are the rocky reefs at Jebelein and the Abu 
Zeid ford, where the water sometimes falls as low as two 
feet, but navigable channels are in both cases now marked 
by buoys. In this reach, to the junction with the Blue Nile, 
the river flows through a great alluvial plain, stretching 
from the highlands of Ethiopia in the east to the hilly 
districts of Kordofan in the west, and covered with high 
grass and scattered bush. Although there are still 
swamps on either bank, the Nile flows again in a definite 
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channel with well-defined banks. Forty-five miles north 
of Malakal is Kodok, formerly known as Fashoda, where, 
in 1898, Colonel Marchand hoisted the French flag and 
produced an incident nearly leading to war between 
Great Britain and France. Downstream from here are 
Galhak and Er Renk, two small river ports, which will 
greatly benefit from the opening up of the Sudan transit 
route via Kurmuk for Italian traffic. Farther north 
still, about 324 miles from the mouth of the Sobat, is 
Kosti,^ where the Khartoum -Sennar-El-Obeid railway 
crosses the river by a steel girder bridge. After passing 
Ed Dueim, the old river port of Kordofan, and flowing 
through the new dam at Jebel Aulia, the White Nile 
approaches Khartoum with a width of over a mile and an 
average depth of 64 feet. Opposite Omdurman is the 
meeting-place of the White and Blue Niles. The different 
colours of the two rivers is most noticeable, when looking 
down at them fi:om the Omdurman Bridge. While the 
water of the White Nile is of a greenish grey colour, that 
of the Blue Nile is clear and blue, except when it becomes 
reddish brown from the silt which it carries in flood time. 

Before describing the course of what is known as the 
‘ main stream ’ north of Khartoum, it is necessary to give 
an account of the Blue Nile system and the Atbarh, which 
joins the main stream 201 miles north of Khartoum 
and is the last tributary received by it before reaching the 
sea. The Blue Nile, or Bahr-el-Azrak, has its source in 
the Little Abbai River, which rises at the sacred spring 
of Sakala at the foot of the Gish Mountain in Ethiopia. 
This spring was discovered in 1618 by Pedro Paez, a 
Portuguese explorer, and has long been regarded with 
veneration. Legend relates that Zarabruk, a native of 
Densa, prayed to God for twelve years, which resulted in 
the finding of the spring. King Azaracho cast him into 
prison and he remained in a dungeon for a year. The 
jailer, on finding a light radiating from Zarabruk, 
reported his sanctity to the king. Zarabruk then per- 
formed another miracle by keeping his food and handing 
^ Capital of the Kordofan Province, 
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it back to the king on his release. The bread was found 
hot and fresh as if it had just been baked. He then 
returned to the spring. The book he had left was returned 
by the waters, and people resorting to the spring have 
been cured ever since. In times of drought a bull is 
sacrificed at the spring, and it is said that rain comes as 
soon as this is done. The church of SS. Michael and 
Zarabruk now stands on a ridge, about 400 yards north- 
east of the spring. The spring is resorted to by many 
Ethiopians, including chiefs of importance, and, apart 
from offerings given to the church, much money has 
thereby come into the hands of the local chiefs and priests. 

The Little Abbai flows for about 70 miles before 
reaching Lake Tana at a point about 40 miles north-east 
of Bahrdar Giorgis. As the Abbai, or Blue Nile, the river 
leaves the lake at its southern extremity, flowing first 
through various lagoons and then over a series of cataracts. 
The scenery of Lake Tana is beautiful and the climate is 
good for most of the year. The colour of the lake and 
river is a greenish blue ; and this, together with the 
semi-tropical jungle and scrub of the cataracts, produces 
a picture fascinating for its true African character and 
vivid colouring. Bright-coloured flowers and birds of 
gay plumage add to the attraction of the scene. From 
here the river flows through a valley of increasing depth 
until finally its bed becomes a deep, narrow gorge with 
steep, rocky sides. But the course of the Blue Nile to the 
Sudan is by no means direct, for the river makes a great 
detour round practically the whole of the Gqjjam, receiving 
many tributaries on its way. On the right bank it receives 
the Dura, and on the left bank the Debusi, which are two 
of the principal suppliers of water in this reach. The 
Blue Nile reaches the Sudan at Famaka, and continues 
from there to Roseires, where river navigation begins 
during the flood season. In its course of 560 miles, the 
river has fallen nearly 4,000 feet. 

In its course to Suki, a station on the railway connecting 
Khartoum with Port Sudan, the river flows over the 
Sudan plains and passes near the important market town 
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of Singa. At Sennar is the Makwar Dam, the absence of a 
lock confining navigation to the reaches south of Suki. 
Fifty-five miles below Sennar, on the right bank, is the 
junction of the Binder, a large tributary rising in the 
Ethiopian lulls, which is navigable by steamers during 
flood-time for about 130 miles and by small boats for a 
much greater distance. Some 37 miles lower is Wad 
Medaniji and on the right bank, 5 miles farther down- 
stream, is the junction of the Rahad, the second great 
tributary of the Blue Nile in the Sudan. The Rahad rises 
in the Ethiopian highlands west of Lake Tana, has a total 
length of about 400 miles, and is navigable by small 
steamers during flood-time over practically the whole 
distance. These rivers dry up completely during the dry 
season. On entering Khartoum the river flows under the 
Blue Nile railway bridge, past the Governor General’s 
Palace, and joins the White Nile at the Omdurman 
Bridge. 

While in winter the river is a mere trickle of water, 
during the summer and autumn it becomes a swift 
torrent, bringing down a huge volume of water and silt 
from the Ethiopian plateau. Its maximum discharge at 
this time is 10,000 to 12,000 cubic metres per second, and 
it contributes a quantity of water and fertilizing matter 
greatly exceeding that of all the other branches and 
tributaries of the Nile system. The average difference 
between the flood and low-water levels is about 20 feet. 
The Blue Nile begins to rise about the end of April and 
becomes navigable about 20 June, by which time its 
waters have become reddish brown in colour owing to 
the large quantities of alluvium held in suspension. 

The Atbara, which joins the main stream at the town of 
Atbara, rises in Ethiopia and flows for about 100 miles 
before reaching the Nile. In summer this river merely 
consists of a string of pools with no discharge of water, 
but from June to October its flood is caused by the same 
rains as supply the Blue Nile flood, and is very great. 


^ Capital of the Blue Nile Province. 
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The Atbara flood sometimes reaches as much as 6,000 
cubic metres per second. Although usually the climax of 
the Atbara occurs a little before that of the Blue Nile, 
they sometimes occur at the same time and thereby 
cause floods dangerous to Egypt. It is to the Blue Nile, 
and in a lesser degree to the Atbara, that Egypt owes her 
prosperity. Not only does the Blue Nile supply the 
greater proportion of the flood water that reaches Egypt, 
but also it provides the rich silt which gives fertility to 
the land. 

Beyond the junction with the Atbara, the Nile passes 
Berber and flows over the Bagara Rapid. Farther north, 
at Abu Hamed, the river changes its course to a south- 
westerly direction, which continues as far as Korti. It 
then turns north again to Dongola, and later north-east 
to the Egyptian frontier at Wadi Haifa. While the 
distance from Abu Hamed to Wadi Haifa by river is 
595 miles, the direct rail or caravan route across the 
desert is only 232 miles. Between Wadi Haifa and 
Assuan, the effects of the Nile reservoir created by the 
Assuan Dam are clearly visible ; but the large-scale 
inundations, submerging a multitude of palm trees, and 
the famous Temple of Philte, are chiefly due to the second 
heightening of this great irrigation work. After passing 
Assuan, the river enters its most important zone from the 
point of view of archseology, with the tombs and temples 
of Luxor and countless other monuments of special 
interest to Egyptologists. North of Luxor are the barrages 
of Esna, Nag Hamadi, and Assiut, after which the river 
flows north to Cairo. At the Delta Barrage, just north of 
Cairo, the Nile divides into the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches, on the latter of wltich it flows through the 
Zifta Barrage before reaching the sea. From a short 
distance north of Atbara to within a few miles of Cairo, 
the country is almost rainless, cultivation being confined 
to a narrow strip of land on either bank of the river. 
Otherwise the country is mere desert, consisting of sand, 
rocks, and scrub. North of Cairo the valley opens out to 
form the rich green delta of Egypt. From Khartoum 
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to the sea by river is nearly 2,000 miles, which is half the 
entire length of the Nile. 

Between Khartoum and Assuan, a distance of 1,124 
miles, there are 351 miles of broken water and rapids 
divided into six main cataracts. The highest, which is 
about 52 miles below Khartoum, is known as the Sixth or 
Shabluka Cataract. It has a fall of about 20 feet, most 
of which occurs in a little over one mile. About 194 
miles farther north the Fifth Cataract begins, a little 
below El Abadia and about 30 miles below Berber ; it 
is over 100 miles in length and in this distance the fall is 
205 feet. About 60 miles downstream is the Fourth 
Cataract, which is 68 miles in length and has a fall of 160 
feet. Between the Fourth Cataract and Kerma, at the 
beginning of the Third, is a stretch of 200 miles of navi- 
gable stream, which is the main trade route of the Dongola 
province. The Third Cataract, which has two rapids, is 
over 45 miles in length, with a fall of 36 feet ; and about 
70 miles farther north is the Second Cataract, 125 miles 
long, with four rapids, passing through the inhospitable 
region known as the Batn el-Haggar (Belly of Rocks), 
where the Nile falls 213 feet. Haifa is 6 miles below the 
foot of the Second Cataract. The First Cataract (214 
miles from the Second) is beyond the Sudan frontier, 
between Assuan and Shellal, and has a fall of 16 feet in 
3 miles. The river passes through the great dam at 
Assuan ; and by means of a fine masonry canal with 
several locks, navigation is made possible at all seasons 
of the year from Haifa to Csdro, and in some seasons to 
the mouth of the Nile at Damietta, a distance of nearly 
1,000 miles. 

During the flood season the cataracts are navigable by 
those who know their peculisuities and dangers, but they 
are not much used except for local comm u nications, the 
railway being preferred for traffic between Haifa and 
Khartoum. Hence the main stream and White Nile are 
navigable from a point just south of Juba to Khartoum, 
and from Wadi Haifa to the sea, the Khartoum-Wadi 
Haifa reach (full of cataracts) being covered by the 
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'Sudan railways leaving the Nile and running straight 
through the desert. For purposes of navigation, there 
are locks at the Jebel Aulia and Assuan Dams, at the 
latter of which there is also the navigation canal. There 
are also locks at the Esna, Nag Hamadi, Assiut, and Delta 
Barrages. As the weir below the Zifta Barrage has no 
lock, river traffic can only pass when the subsidiary weir 
is submerged. Navigation is also possible on the Dongola 
reach from Kerima to Kerma. The principal navigable 
tributaries of the White Nile are the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and the Sobat. The Bahr-el-Ghazal is permanently 
navigable for a distance of 150 miles from Meshra er-Rek 
to Lake No, and during the flood season (from July to 
September) small steamers and boats can reach Wau, 
the capital of the former Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. The 
Sobat is usually navigable to Gambela by June, by which 
time it has received sufficient water from the western 
slopes of the Ethiopian mountains by means of the Baro. 
It continues navigable until about November. The 
Blue Nile is navigable from Suki to Roseires from June 
to December. 

The stage has now been reached when something must 
be said about the actual Nile waters themselves, and their 
behaviour at different times of the year. The Nile system 
has been described as ‘ consisting of a great, steady 
flowing river fed by the rains of the tropics, controlled 
by the existence of a vast head reservoir (the great lakes) 
and several areas of repose, and annually flooded by the 
accession of a great body of water with which its eastern 
tributaries are flushed.’^ The White Nile, though supply- 
ing most of the water during the non-flood season, only 
contributes about one-seventh part of the whole volume 
of the flood, as the greater proportion of water coming 
from the great lakes is lost by evaporation in the equatorial 
swamps. The greater consistency in the supply of water 
to the White Nile is due to the almost continuous rainfall 
in the region of the great lakes. The river usually begins 
to rise about the beginning of May and continues to rise 

^ Sir William Garstin. 
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slowly, reaching a maximum at Malakal during Decem- 
ber. The chief cause of variation in the water level of the 
White Nile is the seasonal flood of the Sobat from June 
to October. Owing to the swamps situated along the 
course of this river, the flood water is delayed and does 
not reach Egypt until long after the Blue Nile and Atbara 
floods have passed. 

The water supply of the Blue Nile varies from an 
average of about 120 cubic metres per second in April to 
about 6,500 cubic metres per second in August. Only a 
small proportion of this great flood comes from Lake 
Tana, as was proved by a special mission sent by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works in 1920 and 1921 
to investigate the Lake Tana question. ^ The Blue Nile 
silt, to which reference has already been made, has to be 
taken into account in all plans for controlling the Nile 
waters ; for, while a river is full of silt, it cannot be 
dammed to form a reservoir owing to the choking of any 
such irrigation work by deposits of mud. It is, therefore, 
necessary to arrange all plans for damming the Nile so as 
to ensure that they operate only when the water is 
comparatively free of silt. As in flood-time the main 
stream is chiefly composed of Blue Nile water and there- 
fore full of silt, the same precautions have to be taken into 
account in working out schemes for damming the main 
stream. The White Nile, however, is comparatively free 
of silt owing to its passage through the swamps of the 
‘ Sudd ’ region, so that a reservoir south of Khartoum (the 
Jebel Aulia Dam) can be filled at any time of the year 
without danger of choking with silt. 

Hitherto, the first indication of the behaviour of the 
Blue Nile has been received from the Nile gauges at 
Roseires, from which point the water takes 13 days to 
reach Egypt. Hence, the irrigation authorities in Cairo 
have only had 13 days’ notice of the approach of any 
unusual flood. A few days of unusually high levels at 
Roseires would not be serious, as the high wave of water 

‘ Vide Report of the Mission to Lake Tana by Grabham and Black. 
Cairo, 1926, 
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SO caused would be levelled down to reasonable propor- 
tions before reaching Egypt. But, if such high levels last 
longer than a few days, the situation may easily become 
dangerous ; and may, indeed, threaten Egypt with 
great damage if the Blue Nile flood comes at the same 
time as a flood on the Atbara. Moreover, control is 
rendered more difficult owing to the impossibility of 
holding up water through fear of silting up the dams. 
Hitherto there has been no check or control whatever over 
the flood of the Blue Nile and its tributaries in Ethiopian 
territories, and the same applied to the Atbara. Now, 
with a European Power in possession of this great catch- 
ment area, there are great opportunities for scientific 
observation and material action for the benefit of water 
interests on both sides of the frontier. 

Before proceeding to deal with the question of irrigation 
and the means used to extract the greatest benefit from 
the Nile water supply, we must be quite clear about the 
essential differences between the characters of the White 
and Blue Niles. The White Nile is a slow-flowing stream 
mainly fed by the constant equatorial rains in the region 
of the great lakes. Throughout its long course the river 
flows through comparatively flat country, and much of 
its water is lost by evaporation in the wide expanse of the 
lakes and swamps. The flood of the Sobat is the only 
cause of anything approaching a seasonal disturbance. 
The Blue Nile, on the other hand, is fed by the seasonal 
torrential rains of Ethiopia. In its course from the high 
plateau to the Sudan plain there is a drop of nearly 
4,000 feet, so that the character of the river changes from 
a clear blue river only a few feet deep in the dry season to 
a raging silt-laden torrent in time of flood. The con- 
tributions of the three great tributaries to the general 
flow of water passing through the dam at Assuan vary 
considerably according to the season of the year. During 
the flood in August, September, and October, the Blue 
Nile contributes 67 per cent, the White Nile 14 per cent, 
and the Atbara 19 per cent. During the summer season, 
on the other hand, the Blue Nile contributes 28 per cent, 
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die White Nile 72 per cent, and the Atbara practically 
nothing. 

It has already been explained that the task facing 
irrigation engineers is to make use of the water produced 
by excessive rainfall in the tropical regions of the White 
Nile, and the mountainous regions of the Blue Nile, for 
the benefit of the desert regions farther north, where there 
is practically no rainfall at all. The older system of 
irrigation in Egypt is known as the ‘ basin ’ system, which 
consists of dividing up the country into large or small 
areas by means of earth banks. These basins are allowed 
to flood when the river is high, and crops are sown after 
the water has been drained off. The basins are filled by 
means of canals, which take off below the level of a low 
flood. As the slope of these canals is less than the slope 
of the river bed, they gradually rise in relation to the 
land as they run northwards and convey their water to the 
surface of the soil. Although this system is now confined 
to Upper Egypt, it is still practised throughout about 
one-fifth of the total cultivated area. The great disad- 
vantage of this system has been that it is only possible to 
raise one crop a year. This was overcome to some 
extent by the digging of wells from which water could be 
pumped, thereby enabling a second crop to be grown 
before the next flood-time. This was later superseded by 
the present system of perennial irrigation with its compli- 
cated mechanism of dams, barrages, canals, regulators, 
and river gauges. While all Lower Egypt and most of 
Middle Egypt have been converted from the basin to the 
perennial system. Upper Egypt will be converted in 
course of time. 

In this system, developed on a large scale by Mohammed 
Ali at the beginning of last century, the land recei\es 
water throughout the whole year. The level of the river 
is raised by means of barrages, above which are the heads 
of canals, which receive a constant supply of water. 
Without these barrages it would be impossible to keep 
the canals fed with water when the Nile is low, owing 
to the small slope of the river and the great difference 
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between the level of high and low waters. There are 
two principal barrages used for perennial irrigation. 
One is at the head of the Delta, above which JU’e the heads 
of the main Delta canals ; and there is another at Assiut, 
above which is the head of the Ibrahimia Canal, supplying 
Middle Egypt, including the Fayoum, an oasis reclaimed 
from the desert about 56 miles south of Cairo. The 
excavation of the Ibrahimia Canal marked the begin ni ng 
of the perennial system in Upper Egypt. There is a third 
barrage at Esna, which is at present only used for basin 
irrigation, and a fourth has recently been constructed at 
Nag Hamadi for the same purpose. In flood-time a 
great volume of water flows down the river to the Mediter- 
ranean, but from February or March onwards no water 
is allowed to escape to sea. This escape is prevented by 
closing the sluices of the Delta Barrage near Cairo, and 
by building earth banks across the river mouths near the 
sea. These banks not only keep salt water from entering 
the river, but also provide irrigation for a certain amount 
of land in the extreme north of Egypt by means of water 
which has flowed back into the river from cultivated 
areas. When the flood ris^ in July or August, there is 
more water than the cansds can take, so the banks are 
cut and water is allowed to escape to sea. 

The extension of perennial irrigation in Middle Egypt 
was made possible by the building of the Assu2ui Dam, 
converting the valley south of Assuan into a great reservoir. 
This reservoir is filled after the Nile flood has subsided 
and the river has become free of silt, but before the water 
so collected is needed for irrigation. The filling of the 
dam usually takes place between November and January, 
and the reservoir is drawn upon for irrigation purposes 
from March or April until the middle or end of July. 
This vast supply of water stored in the Assuan reservoir 
safeguards Egypt from disaster even in the worst possible 
years. On t^ee occasions the Assuan Dam has been 
raised^ in order to increase the capacity of the reservoir, 
and this irrigation work has now been supplemented by 

* Tlie Assuan Dam has just been raised for the third time. 
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the new dam at Jebel Aulia, 29 miles south of Khartoum. 
This new work, besides serving the purpose of a reservoir, 
can be used to hold up the waters of the White Nile at 
the season when the Blue Nile flood is pouring into the 
main stream at Omdurman. 

The total area of land under cultivation in Egypt at 
present amounts to about 5,566,700 feddans,^ of which 
4,431,700 feddans are cultivated by perennial irrigation, 
under which system two and sometimes three crops a year 
are obtained. As the total area of land in Egypt, which 
can be irrigated by the Nile, amounts to about 7,100,000 
feddans, it is obvious that the resources of the Nile system 
are open to further development. The most obvious 
source of further supplies of water is reduction of the 
enormous evaporation losses in the Sudd region, which 
cause an annual loss of water nearly three times as much 
as that stored by the Assuan Dam. Various schemes have 
been carefully studied for dealing with this problem, 
from which it appears that the summer water supply of 
Egypt might be increased by an amount nearly equal 
to that now stored at Assuan by the construction of 
suitable training works in Equatorial Africa. These 
would include a dam on the Albert Nile to transform Lake 
Albert into the largest reservoir in the world, and canaliza- 
tion works in the swamps that would cost many million 
pounds. In carrying this Nile question to a further stage 
of development, there is every reason to expect that much 
good will come from co-operation between British, 
Italian, and Egyptian engineers with reference to the 
water supply from a reservoir at Lake Tana and improve- 
ment of conditions in the catchment area of the Blue 
Nile. The total area in the Gezireh district of the Sudan, 
canalized and irrigated from the reservoir created by the 
Makwar Dam on the Blue Nile, amounts to over 800,000 
feddans. During the flood season there is a great deal 
more water than is necessary for irrigation in Egypt, but 
careful regulation is essential in order to get the greatest 
amount of benefit fi:om the water that is available during 

^ I feddan =f038 acres. 
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the lean months. This is done by means of the Assuan 
Dam and the Assiut, Delta, and Zifta Barrages. While 
the dam controls the supply according to the needs of 
the cultivated areas throughout the season, the barrages 
distribute the water to the main canals. 

Although not really belonging to the Nile system, there 
are two peculiar rivers — the Gash and the Baraka — which 
flow through Italian East Africa and the Sudan without 
ever reaching the sea. Like the rivers of Damascus, they 
flow gaily along for a certain distance and then lose 
themselves in the ground. The Gash rises in the moun- 
tains of Eritrea, flows eastward past Kassala, and then 
spreads out to lose itself in the plain north of the town. 
This plain is fertilized by the silt from the river, which is 
responsible for the Kassala cotton crop. The Baraka 
also rises in the highlands of Eritrea, but flows northward 
in the direction of Port Sudan. It, however, spreads out 
to form a delta in the plain of Tokar, where cotton is 
also grown in the rich alluvial soil thereby produced. 
Both these rivers confine their activity to about eighty days 
in the year, usually between the beginning of July and the 
end of September. Other peculiar rivers of this sort in 
Italian East Africa are the Awash, which rises west of 
Addis Abeba and loses itself in the Danakil Desert ; and 
the Webi Shebeli, which rises in the State of Harar, 
flows through Italian Somaliland, and continues along 
the coast of the Indian Ocean to lose itself in a swamp a 
few miles from the sea near the mouth of the Juba. 

We now come to a question of the greatest importance 
to the whole system of Nile control — the possibility and 
danger of land erosion. At the time of the Italo-Ethiopian 
War, the general public in Great Britain and Egypt were 
much concerned about the passing of Lake Tana into the 
hands of the Italians. Not only were the facts of the 
situation misrepresented in the British Press, but alarmist 
reports of imaginary dangers were freely circulated. The 
Lake Tana question, and the change which has taken 
place as a result of the Italian occupation, wiU be dealt 
with more fully when describing conditions in the Sudan. 
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While this so-called ‘ danger ’ was largely a product of 
Fleet Street, that of land erosion is one of real substance 
with its origin in the highlands of Ethiopia ; but, being 
of a somewhat technical nature, it is practically unknown 
to the British public. The danger does not lie in the 
possibility of the Italians interfering with the flow of the 
Blue Nile, but in the peaceful development of the large 
area in Western Ethiopia, where the river receives a 
large number of tributaries and flows for a long distance 
before reaching the Sudan frontier. As Italian develop- 
ment is expected to be rapid, it is of the utmost importance 
that the causes and results of land erosion should be 
widely known both in Italy and in this country before 
any damage can be done. Much attention should 
therefore be given to the methods which the Italians use 
in developing the catchment areas of Lake Tana and the 
Blue Nile. 

It is now clearly recognized by experts that whereas 
Egypt and the Sudan can receive more water at certain 
seasons of the year from a reservoir created by the building 
of a dam at Lake Tana, no constructive work could cause 
any positive damaging effect on the flow of the Blue Nile 
into the Sudan. But this is far from being the case with 
regard to the catchment area of the Blue Nile and its 
tributaries, which cover a most extensive area of valuable 
land. Although much of the Blue Nile Valley cannot be 
affected owing to the rocky gorges through which the 
river flows for a considerable part of its course, the condi- 
tions of its many tributaries are quite different and are 
susceptible to serious change. While unwise development 
of this area would in course of time bring about soil 
erosion and widespread devastation in this part of 
Ethiopia, it would at the same time cause disaster to the 
Nile irrigation system in Egypt and the Sudan by excessive 
flooding and the silting up of dams. 

At present, this part of Ethiopia is thinly populated, and 
much of the land is covered with forest, scrub, and grasses. 
This vegetation checks the flow of rain-water to a con- 
siderable extent, and has the effect of prolonging the 
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flood-time of the river. The rain falls in storms, causing 
spates in the large number of streams that feed the 
tributaries of the main river. The rains usually begin 
about March, and by June the grass is everywhere very 
high. This grass prevents the water from flowing freely, 
holds a considerable amount of water itself, and gives 
water time to soak into the soil. By this means, the 
spates are checked and their erosive powder reduced. As 
the main river represents a collection of innumerable 
spates of varying size from the whole catchment area, it is 
much smoother and more regular than its tributaries. 
Yet, the Blue Nile is very much a river of moods, its 
behaviour in flood being most capricious. In an ordinary 
flood, the largest rise or fall in a day at Roseires, where it 
enters the Sudan plains, is about 2 feet — a great variation 
for a river of this size. Deforestation, the burning of bush 
and grass, ploughing, and the brcaking-up of the soil are 
the chief processes likely to lead to land erosion. Also, 
as the population of a region increases, footpaths made 
by man and beast increase, thereby providing channels 
for rain-water to make its way unchecked. It is also 
important to remember that herds of cattle, and goats to 
a much greater extent, eat up and destroy wide areas of 
vegetation. As the rains in these parts are of tropical 
intensity, and the mountain slopes are steep, vast quantities 
of valuable soil are washed down the river as silt to 
Egypt. In these circumstances, the ploughing and 
loosening of the soil, and the action of rain upon it, 
together with the other causes mentioned, may be 
expected to bring about an excessive flood and something 
of a landslide. 

Indeed, it is estimated by irrigation experts that 
sufficient soil could be washed away in a few decades to 
destroy the fertility of this part of Ethiopia and at the 
same time to put the Nile dams out of action. It is not 
only flood that destroys irrigation systems but also the 
silt which it contains. Even in present circumstances, the 
Nile flood has to be allowed to pass freely through the 
dams at Sennar and Assuan in order to avoid their 
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destruction by the accumulation of silt. A typical example 
of soil erosion exists to-day in the United States, where a 
large area of fertile country has been reduced to a desert. 
Major F. Newhouse, late Inspector-General of Egyptian 
Irrigation in the Sudan, sums up the danger of land 
erosion as follows : 

‘ If Abyssinia becomes quiet and peaceful, and the 
cattle and goats increase, the mountains and plains will 
be denuded of trees and grass, the countryside will be 
torn to bits by torrents, the discharge of the Blue Nile 
will be a monstrous flood every year, and its whole 
regime will be altered to the certain detriment and 
possible ruin of Egypt. These are hard words, but a 
consideration of the present age-long regime of the 
Nile, which has made Egypt, and the changes that will 
occur if the mountains of Abyssinia are stripped of 
forest and its plains are ploughed, will justify them. 
The present generation has seen similar causes — 
thoughtless denudation and ploughing of the catchment 
areas — produce devastation over vast areas in the 
United States. In Abyssinia, the torrential rains of 
Central Africa will cause greater damage in a shorter 
time.’^ 

It is evident, however, that Italy has no desire to lose 
a valuable region of great fertility by failing to take 
ample precautions in time. Measures for avoiding soil 
erosion are being carefully studied in the United States. 
The results of these investigations could be adapted to 
African conditions, and be put into operation without 
adding much to the cost of the development of a' more or 
less savage country. But it is essential to take the necessary 
precautions from the outset, as once the damage is done 
it cannot be remedied. Dams cannot be unsilted, and 
land washed away by floods cannot be replaced. In this 
matter there is an urgent need for the closest co-operation 
between British, Italian, and Egyptian engineers, who 
might well visit the United States to make a firsthand 
^ The En^neer, 3 December 1937. 
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Study of anti-erosion measures, with a view to taking early 
action to deal with a grave danger to the vital interests of 
their respective countries. But this form of co-operation 
should not stop at averting dangers. With savagery now 
replaced by European civilization in Ethiopia, it should 
be possible to make a much greater use of the water supply 
throughout this whole area for the benefit of all. As the 
Sobat, the Blue Nile, and the Atbara all have their sources 
in the Ethiopian highlands, there is ample scope for 
scientific investigation and negotiations on the vital 
question of water in North-East Africa. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE MODERN SUDAN 

AS the last two chapters have been in some way a 
/x diversion from the main course of this narrative, it 
is perhaps as well at this point to summarise Egypt’s new 
position before going farther south to deal wdth the 
Sudan. Proud of their newly acquired independence, 
and eager to turn it to the best use, the Egyptians are 
honestly trying to improve conditions in their country. 
They believe that, with the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty and the accession of a young King to rule over 
them, all the omens are in favour of progress on national 
but modem lines. They want to become as self-supporting 
as possible, and to stand on their own feet in the control 
of their own transport services. They are anxious to build 
up Egyptian industries with the same end in view. They 
realize the necessity of radically improving the living 
conditions of the great mass of the Egyptian people. 
Beyond their frontiers they feel that the opportunity has 
now come to increase their share in the defence and 
administration of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and to 
benefit more from the development of that country. What 
is more, they see in the development of Italian East 
Africa a chance of co-operating with Italy to their 
advantage ; and this adds to Aeir natural desire to 
extend their influence in a southerly direction. Three 
questions are of special interest to Egypt. With the Nile 
as the life-blood of their country, all Egyptians are 
supremely interested in the question of water supply, and 
their attention is now turned to what will be the outcome 
of Italy’s occupation of the territory containing the source 

no 
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of the Blue Nile. Also, with 15 per cent of the Concession 
reverting to Egypt in 28 years, they are much concerned 
with the future of the Canal. They further realize that 
conditions of transport in North-East Africa are about to 
xmdergo a complete transformation, and that their 
position is now affected by the fact that Italy’s vital 
communications with her new Empire run through 
Egyptian territory. With these considerations in mind 
we can pass on to what is happening south of the Egyptian 
frontier. 

The Sudan is not a part of the British Empire. Being 
neither a colony nor a protectorate, it has nothing to do 
with the Colonial Office ; but being an Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium, it comes under the direction of the 
Foreign Office. A ‘ condominium ’ is a hybrid form of 
government into which the rights of two sovereign states 
are merged. Perhaps this definition makes the case 
clearer. 

‘ A territory may be held in condominium by two or 
more Powers, as is the case with the Sudan, which since 
1899 has been so held by Great Britain and Egypt. By 
this is meant, not that there are two sovereigns over the 
same territory — a thing which by the nature of the case 
is impossible — but that the one sovereignty is vested in 
a body made up of the Governments of the two Powers 
that exercise the condominium.’ ^ 

The only other example of this in the world is the Anglo" 
French Condominium in the New Hebrides group of 
islands in the Southern Pacific. At the Governor General’s 
Palace in Khartoum, on all Government buildings, and 
on the Sudan Government steamers, the British and 
Egyptian flags are flown side by side. While on buildings 
the British flag flown is the Union Jack, on steamers the 
Egyptian flag is flown at the bow and the Blue Ensign 
at the stern. 


1 Lawrence. (International Law.) 
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The Sudan covers a vast area varying from sandy, sun- 
scorclied desert to sub-tropical forest. Although thinly 
populated, it covers a million square miles — much the 
same as the combined area of Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Denmark. A failure to realize the extent of the 
country accounts for many of the misunderstandings about 
what happens there and what can happen. It is only to 
the north of Khartoum that the country is in any way 
like Egypt, and there it is merely desert through which 
the Nile flows on its long and leisurely journey northward. 
Although rain falls in Khartoum from June to September, 
the desert to the north is practically rainless. South of 
the capital, on both sides of the fertile Gezireh that lies 
in the angle formed by the Blue and lYhite Niles, the 
country opens out into sandy plains. To the east are 
the mountains of Ethiopia, and to the west the desert of 
French Equatorial Africa. These plains are well wooded 
in a sense, and there is enough rain to provide grazing 
for the large flocks and herds, and for the cultivation of 
millet and sesame, as well as plentiful supply of gum arabic. 

Farther south conditions become sub-tropical with 
increasing rainfall during the summer months. Here the 
vegetation becomes denser, and the country becomes 
more broken up and swampy ; soil takes the place of 
sand, and cattle give life to the landscape. In the most 
southerly part of all, the climate is equatorial, with rains 
lasting from February or March to October or November. 
In spring and late autumn these rains are torrential. 
While in the winter the climate of many parts of the 
Sudan is very pleasant, this is quickly followed by intense 
dry heat accompanied in many places by a hot wind. My 
experience of Wadi Haifa is an example of this. At the 
beginning of April the climate was ideal, so much so that 
a journey to the Second Cataract in a motor-launch 
immediately after lunch was an ideal way of spending the 
afternoon. Seventeen days later I landed in an aeroplane 
about midday to find myself in a positive inferno. 

The imposing Government buildings of Khartoum, and 
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’‘ the efficiency of the Sudan Government railways, 
steamers, and hotels, give a false impression of a country 
in which the European population is confined to a mere 
handful of British officials, British and foreign merchants, 
and a few missionaries. The great mass of the population, 
estimated at 6,000,000, is composed of native peoples of 
different races, languages, and characteristics, living in 
districts differing greatly from one another. Although the 
classification of the native population is difficult owing to 
the mixture of race in many parts, the natives can be 
divided roughly into three more or less distinct groups, 
(i) The Hamites and Arabs of the desert zone in the 
north ; (2) the Arabs, Nubas, and negroids of the central 
region ; and (3) the negro tribes of the southern Sudan. 

In the stretch of desert between Khartoum and Wadi 
Haifa the people who live in the villages on the banks of 
the Nile are a mixed crowd, most of whom are Nubians 
or Berberines in the provinces of Haifa and Dongola, and 
Arabs in the province of Berber. They are all Moslems 
by religion, as are most of the Sudanese with Arab blood. 
These Nubians and Berberines are much the same as those 
found in Upper Egypt south of Assuan, and they speak the 
same Nubian dialects as well as Arabic. The Arabs of Berber, 
on the other hand, differ little from the people of the central 
Sudan, and only speak Arabic. The country lying back 
from the river in Dongola, Haifa, and Berber is usually 
regarded as desert, but this is not altogether true. While 
west of Haifa there certainly is a complete absence of 
anything that could benefit either man or beast, there is 
a little grass and a scanty supply of water west of Dongola. 
Here there is a scattering of nomads with camels, whose 
peace is often disturbed by Numidian bandits who 
' swoop across the arid trackless waste from the highlands 
of Ennedi, some ten days distant, mounted on specially 
trained camels, and carrying each a rifle and a sword, 
a skinful of water, a small bag of grain and a twist of 
bark for rope — and nothing else but a high heart for their 
adventure.’^ To the west of Berber, where conditions of 

^ Sir Harold MacMichael, The Anglo^Egyptian Sudan, 
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life are more secure, the Arabs are more numerous, 
while eastward towards the Red Sea coast there arc 
similar nomads of a somewhat different type. Between 
the Egyptian frontier and the River Atbara there is a 
strong race of people known as the ‘ Fuzzies,’ many of 
whom speak the Tigrine language of northern Ethiopia. 
Wild as they are, some of these people are sufficiently 
civilized to cultivate cotton in the Gash and Baraka 
districts'^ of the Kassala province, or to become occasional 
labourers at Port Sudan. 

The central Sudan consists of the provinces of Darfur, 
Kordofan, the White Nile, the Blue Nile, Khartoum, and 
the southern half of the Kassala province. Although 
there are certain common characteristics in all these 
regions, there are just as many ways in which the country 
and its inhabitants differ. In the northern part of 
Kordofan and in the part of the Kassala province west of 
the Atbara, there are huge stretches of land where 
nomadic Arabs find sufficient grazing for their camels and 
sheep. These Arabs live on their dealings in livestock, 
and are also to be found in large numbers in the White 
Nile province, on the east bank of the Blue Nile, in the 
Nuba Mountains of southern Kordofan, and to a lesser 
extent in northern Darfur, and the neighbourhood of 
Khartoum. These people are the typical nomads of the 
Sudan, whose movements depend on the need of water 
and grazing grounds for their camels, flocks, and herds. 
Another set of people of Arab extraction is the settled 
population of the central Sudan, who live in small 
villages consisting of square mud huts with pointed roofs 
made of thatch. For their living they depend on their live- 
stock and on crops raised by irrigation from the Nile or 
from ordinary rainfall. Some also occupy themselves in 
the collection of gum arabic from the acacia forests of 
the interior, thereby adding to their small resources. 
In the district of the Ghezireh, irrigated by water from 
the Makwar Dam, is another large Arab population 
occupied in the growing of cotton. But, while the tenants 
' Chapter V. 
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of the cotton fields are chiefly local natives, the labour 
employed in its cultivation comes from all parts of the 
country. 

Between the central Sudan and the southern regions, 
inhabited by pagan negroes, are the people known as the 
Baggara. These horsemen and owners of cattle cover 
an immense area west of the Nile stretching as far as 
southern Darfur. They live in camps and spend much of 
their time hunting elephant, giraffe, and other big game 
with their large broad-bladed spears. In the central 
provinces there are also a large number of non-Arab 
tribes, who in nature and characteristics are as different 
from one another as they are from the Arab people 
among whom they live. For example, in the south-east 
of Kordofan, a region about 50,000 square miles in extent, 
there is a pagan race of black aboriginal Nuba who live 
in mountain caves and worship the spirits of the dead. 
But there are many other native types scattered about, 
including those from West Afi-ica who are confined to the 
eastern districts. 

We now come to the southern Sudan, which is inhabited 
by a large number of pagan negro tribes varying greatly 
in size, colour, character, and language. Apart from the 
Nuba and other tribes mentioned above, these southern 
peoples can be divided into two distinct groups — the 
long-legged people of the Nile who keep cattle, and the 
smaller and the more progressive people who spend their 
time cultivating land. Among the cattle-owning people 
are the Shilluk, who live on the banks of the White Nile 
between Kaka and Lake No. They are an exceptionally 
fine-looking race and have a peculiar habit of standing on 
one leg. These people are regarded as the best fighters 
in the Sudan. The Dinkas, on the other hand, are lazy 
and second-rate hunters. These somewhat treacherous 
savages exist in large numbers in the swamps of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, but are more prosperous than the Shilluks. 
More warlike are the Nuer, the most powerful and 
numerous tribe of the Sobat region, who have always 
been responsible for a good deal of trouble. There are 
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also the Anuak, who inhabit the marshes of the Pibor 
and the Ethiopian lowlands east of the Akobo. These 
cdso are well qualified in peace-breaking. 

Among the smaller and more enterprising negroes are a 
large number of different tribes in the extreme south-east, 
whose description would involve a mere catalogue of 
names. Some of these have much in common with their 
neighbours across the Ethiopian and Kenya frontiers, 
which is the cause of much inter-tribal fighting and frontier 
difficulties. One of the most remarkable people of the 
south are the Nyam-Nyam, of whom there are about two 
million in an area of about 48,000 square miles. They live 
in the highlands of the Nile-Congo watershed, and only a 
part of their territory is within the Sudan. The Nyam- 
Nyam are a round-headed, chocolate-brown people with 
long, thick frizzled hair. They are by far the most 
intelligent and well-organized of the black races. They 
are first-rate hunters and fighters, and make excellent 
black troops. In former days they were notorious 
cannibals. 

The northern Sudan is Sunni Moslem by religion, 
while the southern parts are almost entirely pagan. The 
difference in religion practically goes alongside with 
that of race. The Arabs, Nubians, and others of the 
north are entirely Moslem, and are always liable to burst 
out in fanatical excitement. The appearance of Halley’s 
Comet in 1910 was an occasion of much fanaticism in the 
Sudan and was the cause of a good deal of disturbance. 
Islam has made very little progress among the negro 
population of the south, except to a very small extent 
among the people of the western Bahr-el-Ghazal. There 
has never been any desire among the southern tribes to 
become Moslems, and among many of these people it is 
regarded as a disgrace to be converted. If a Shilluk 
makes a journey to the north and returns a convert to 
Islam, he is regarded as a renegade. At the same time, 
these southern tribes offer little opportunity to the Chris- 
tian missionary. The only people at all divided between 
Islam and paganism are those of the Nuba mountains, 
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although the majority still persevere with their pagan 
rites and persistent belief in magic. 

The Sudan Government has always followed a policy 
of encouraging Islam in all its legitimate modes of expres- 
sion. Not only have they built and maintained many 
mosques throughout the country, but they forbid Christian 
propaganda and proselytism throughout the northern 
Sudan. Christian churches and schools are only allowed 
in Khartoum itself, and the greatest care is taken to make 
it quite clear to the natives that the attendance of their 
children at such schools is entirely voluntary. Even in the 
Gordon College the Christian students form a very small 
percentage of die total number receiving instruction. 
Although there are missionary schools at Khartoum, 
Khartoum North, and Omdurman, no Christian mis- 
sionary is allowed to preach in any other part of the 
northern Sudan. In all government schools and colleges 
the teaching of the Koran and the Arabic language are 
prominent in the programmes of work. This Government 
policy of supporting Islam in the northern Sudan has 
found its reward in the loyalty of the Ulemas and leaders 
of Moslem thought throughout the country. 

In the south there are a large and varied selection of 
mysterious religious beliefs among the many different 
tribes. Among these peoples the Government encourage 
Christian missions, which have been given definite geo- 
graphical areas in which their activities are authorized. 
Among these are the Austrian Roman Catholic Mission 
(present status unknown), the Church Missionary Society, 
the American Mission to the Shilluks, and the Sudan 
United Mission to the Dinkas. Although conversions are 
few in number, the medical work of all these missions has 
been of decided benefit to these people. No ancient history 
or common tradition unites the people of the Sudan, who 
cannot be regarded as a nation. The Arabic-speaking 
tribes of the north are to some extent bound together by 
community of language, religion, customs, and interests, 
but they have little in common with the pagan peoples of 
the south with their great variety of race, religion, and 
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language. Yet the waters of the Nile are common to 
both, and they all come under the same general laws. 

The population is far from evenly distributed and, as 
may be imagined, the valleys of the Blue and White 
Niles are more densely populated than any other parts 
of the country. Khartoum province is the most densely 
populated of all, while in the out-lying districts the 
greatest density probably exists in parts of the Province 
of Bahr-el-Ghazal. The Shilluk country is also fairly 
crowded, and has the appearance of a continuous village. 
Naturally the parts with fewest inhabitants are the 
northern desert regions in the direction of Wadi Haifa, 
where there is only one inhabitant to every three square 
miles. In these dried up parts the people are either 
nomadic or live in small towns or villages on or near the 
Nile. In the moist and more fertile south they are 
scattered in villages forming definite settlements. 

Throughout the Sudan visitors are always impressed by 
the orderliness and cleanliness of everything. The 
people have the air of being perfectly contented and 
proud of their race, and they go about the work for 
which their education and intelligence fits them with a 
desire to give satisfaction. The degi’ading system of 
‘ baksheesh ’ is forbidden. There is a great deal of self- 
respect among the natives of the Sudan, and there is no 
doubt that this is partly due to the influence of the 
specially selected British officials, who have administered 
the various districts since the reconquest of the country 
in 1898. 

Although Khartoum is the capital, the centre of 
Sudanese activities is wrapped up in a collection of towns 
at the juncture of the Blue and White Niles. The three 
towns of Khartoum, Khartoum North, and Omdurman 
together form the headquarters of the trade of the 
country. Mussolini once asked me the population of 
Khartoum, and I had to admit that I had not the faintest 
notion ! Statistical figures of population seem to create 
some definite impression in the minds of foreigners ; to 
the average Englishman, few of whom know the popula- 
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tion of London, these mere numbers mean nothing. In 
any case, the answer to this apparently simple question is 
not quite so easy as it seems ; for the population of 
Khartoum itself is one thing and that of the whole 
Khartoum complex is another. While Khartoum itself 
has a population of 46,676, Khartoum North has one of 
107,720, and Omdurman one of 110,959. Khartoum is 
the capital of the country and the seal of government, and 
is to a large extent Europeanized with wide streets and 
imposing buildings. Although it contains many shops 
and stores, its market is much smaller than that of 
Omdurman with which it is connected by an electric 
tram service rurming over the Omdurman Bridge, While 
Khartoum North is mainly composed of barracks, store- 
houses, workshops, and the dockyard of the Sudan 
Government Steamers, Omdurman is one of the most 
important native towns in the whole of Africa. 

Khartoum is the capital of a land as large as British 
India, The present city, planned by Lord Kitchener, is 
spread-out with long wide streets. Most of the buildings 
are surrounded by trees, and the more important ones are 
situated on the tree-shaded embankment along the Blue 
Nile. Here 2ire the Governor-General’s Palace, where 
Gordon met his tragic fate, and the more important 
government offices. Further up the river, beyond the 
Blue Nile bridge, is Gordon College, an educational 
establishment which is run on English Public School lines 
with British house-masters and native prefects. While 
native customs are maintained in the matter of clothing, 
food, and bedding, the boys make their own beds, sweep 
out their dormitories and wash their own clothes. They 
play football twice a week. The Grand Hotel, belonging 
to the Sudan Railways and run like eill the other Sudan 
hotels by a Swiss manager, is the only hotel of its kind 
between Assuan and JohEinnesburg. The Imperial Air- 
ways flying-boats, which alight on the Nile at Gordon’s 
Tree, bring a daily influx of passengers, but they come 
just before sundown and are off next morning at the first 
streak of dawn. There is a vast difference between the 
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appearance of those outward bound from England and 
those homeward bound from South Africa, They are 
duly labelled by the colour of their faces and the clothes 
they wear. 

Across the White Nile is Omdurman, which stretches 
for about seven miles along the banks of the river and 
houses a hundred thousand natives of various tribes. In 
the last twenty years this huge market centre has been 
converted from an unplanned net-work of twisted lanes 
into a town with open spaces and good streets, where 
many of the leading merchants of the country have their 
head offices. Although many of the walls and houses are 
made of mud, the bazaars are a credit to the town. The 
whole area is remarkably clean, and the visitor can spend 
hours without being assailed by the indescribable odours 
so common in most Oriental cities, but the main interest 
lies in the people. Visitors, and especially those who 
know the East, are impressed by their extraordinary 
decorum and personal cleanliness, and by the complete 
absence of beggars, whose presence in most native towns 
makes progress slow and objectionable. There is no 
shouting or extravagance of gesture, and bargaining is 
carried on wthout loud protestations. Salutations arc 
exchanged courteously and often in silence. There are no 
hawkers. Each man takes a pride in showing his handi- 
work, and will enter into a long and eager conversation 
with anyone who shows an intelligent interest in it ; but 
he will leave die impression that the sale of it is a matter 
of comparative indifference to him. In recent years, the 
local craftsmen have given their attention to ivory- 
turning in addition to the silver 'work in which they have 
long excelled, and it is interesting to watch the v/orkers 
making with primitive tools the wares which arc after- 
wards sold in Khartoum and in England. 

Here, in the great square of Omdurman half a century 
ago, all turned their faces to Mecca when the Mahdi 
called the faithful to prayer in the fiery setting of the 
desert sun. Here also is the old palace of the Khalifa 
Abdullah, the prison of Slatin Pasha, and Kitchener’s 
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headquarters after the battle which crushed the Dervish 
power. At the back of the town are the Kerreri Hills and 
the field of Omdurman, witli its monument to the 21st 
Lancers and their memorable charge against fanatical 
hordes fired with religious hatred. The second largest 
native town is Wad Medani on the Blue Nile, which is 
the centre of a large cotton growing area, and has several 
most up-to-date ginneries for ginning the cotton from the 
Gezireh. All the other towns, with the exception of 
Port Sudan and Suakin, chiefly consist of collections of 
huts varying in number, with the addition of a few 
European buildings. Yet many of these towns ai-e im- 
portant market centres for large areas. The only 
hotels in the country are at Khartoum, Port Sudan, Wadi 
Haifa, and Juba, but they are all maintained at the high 
standard of the Sudan Government Railways. 

The Government of the Sudan is based on the Agree- 
ment of 1899 which gave birth to the Condominium. 
The supreme authority is in the hands of the Governor- 
General, who is appointed by Egypt on the recom- 
mendation of the British Government. For legislative 
and executive purposes he is now assisted by a Council 
much on the same lines as the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. ^ All ordinances, laws, and 
regulations are made by the Governor-General in 
Council. Although tliese have to be notified to Cairo, 
they are not subject to objection or amendment by the 
Egyptian authorities. Decentralization is the keynote of 
government in the Sudan, so that Provincial Governors 
have much freedom of action and arc given tvide powers. 
There are eight provinces altogether, and in each of 
these the local Governor is personally responsible to the 
Governor-General for the slate of his province and the 
carrying out of the Government’s policy and regulations. 
But the various technical departments in Khartoum 
co-operate in the provinces with the Governors and their 
staffs, and in these cases the head of each technical 
department is directly responsible to the Governor- 

^ A similar council has now been set up by the Viceroy of Ethiopia. 
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General. These posts are all held by British officials, 
most of whom have held commissions in the regular army. 
The Provincial Governors practically hold supreme 
authority in keeping order, in seeing that justice is 
administered, and in allocating duties to their district 
commissioners, mamurs, police officers, and clerical staff. 
The mamuTS are native police officers and magistrates of 
districts, and are either Egyptian or Sudanese. In most 
cases their employment in these responsible positions has 
been justified, and an increasing use is being made of the 
Sudanese for minor administrative and clerical posts 
under the Government. The Provincial Governor is also 
the chief magistrate of his province, and he is responsible 
for drawing up the provincial budget and for adminis- 
tering the local finances. But he is not left altogether to 
his own resources, although interference and red tape are 
reduced to a minimum. He receives guidance and 
supervision from the Governor-General and his three 
secretaries,^ whom he is expected to consult in matters 
of policy. 

The District Commissioners, who belong to the Sudan 
Civil Service, are the local representatives of the Pro- 
vincial Governor in each district. Their responsibilities 
and work are of a most varied description, and it is on 
these men that depends to a large extent the good con- 
dition of the country and the welfare of its inhabitants. 
In enumerating the extraordinary diversity of jobs with 
which they have to deal I cannot do better than quote the 
words of Sir Harold MacMichael,^ who has spent a large 
part of his life in the Sudan Service. ‘ He hears civil and 
criminal cases, supervises police and prisons, arranges for 
the assessment and collection of taxes, patches up feuds, 
makes simple roads, bridges and houses, assists in the 
compilation of maps, encourages economic development, 
enforces quarantine, and frequently acts both as medical 
and matrimonial adviser to his constituents. He and his 
Governor in combination form the mainstay of the body 

' The Civil Secretary, Legal Secretary, and Financial Secretary. 

* The An^lo-Egyptian Sudan. London, 1934. 
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politic, for they arc in touch at every turn with some 
aspect of native life, and upon their reputation for fair- 
ness and honour, the sanity of their outlook and their 
capacity for understanding and sympathy, depend in a 
pre-eminent degree the good name of the Government as 
a whole.’ Under the British District Commissioners are 
native administrative officers, some of whom are Egyptian 
and others Sudanese ; but the policy adopted is one of 
employing as many Sudanese as are capable of filling 
these posts. Local sheikhs and chiefs also have varying 
powers of limited authority over their tribesmen, and 
this even applies to some of the nomadic tribes. As far 
back as 1922, some three hundred sheikhs of nomadic and 
semi-nomadic tribes had powers with the full support of 
government authority. 

While in Europe the execution of justice and adminis- 
trative duties form two quite distinct departments of 
Government, in Africa conditions of life often make it 
desirable that both duties should be canied out by one 
man. There is a great deal in the argument that, if a 
sheikh or chief can dispense justice to the satisfaction of 
his people, he should gradually be given further responsi- 
bilities in attending to their welfare and administering the 
country in which they live. This is the system followed 
in the Sudan, and there is always the necessary British 
supervision to reduce serious mistakes to a minimum. 

In the department of justice there is the usual High 
Court for the trial of civil cases, comprising a Court 
of Appeal and Courts of Original Jurisdiction. Under 
this are the provincial and district courts, presided over 
by British judges, or in their absence by the Provincial 
Governor or District Commissioner. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single 
magistrates or by courts consisting of three magistrates. 
Allhough in most cases the magistrates are either British 
judges. Provincial Governors, or District Commissioners, 
they are sometimes more junior officials ; and in some 
cases native notables are appointed as magistrates to sit 
as hiembers of courts. Throughout the country tribal 
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law and custom are administered by native sheikhs and 
chiefs recognized or appointed by the Government, 
although there is always appeal from their decision to a 
Government official and capital sentences cannot be 
passed. But within these limits the Government refrains 
as far as possible from interfering in the application of 
tribal codes however elaborate. In other words, cus- 
tomary law is definitely recognized as far as it is applicable 
and not contrary to justice, equity, and good conscience. 
The safeguard against injustice in serious cases is a 
necessary confirmation of sentences either by the Pro- 
vincial Governor or the Governor-General himself. In 
domestic cases, where the parties concerned are Moslems, 
the law of Islam is administered in special courts by 
Kadis, who are paid by the Government and are under 
the supervision of the Grand Kadi. One of the more 
important functions of Gordon College is to educate 
young natives for the position of local Kadi, and the local 
confidence in the administration of Moslem justice has 
for some time been steadily increasing. 

Few territories show the British capacity to control 
native races in so favourable a light as the Anglo-Egyjjtian 
Sudan, where the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty has given a 
new stimulus to a policy of gradually encouraging the 
Sudanese diemselves to participate more than ever in the 
Government of their own country. ^ ..Mthough this 
process must be slow and for some considerable time con- 
fined to junior officials, the tendency now is to replace 
junior British and Egyptian officials in outlying districts 
by Sudanese wherever possible, and gradually to give 
higher administrative and judicial posts to Egyptians as 
well as to British subjects. This should in course of time 
produce a better balance in the representation of the two 
partners in this hybrid form of administration. 

The system of ruling through the chiefs, so widely 
practised in the Sudan, raises a multitude of most 
interesting questions, but it is only possible in a general 

^ The Sudanese now form 73-4 per cent of the classified staff in the 
Government, compared with 50-9 per cent in 1930 and 36-8 in 1920, 
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description of this kind to give a few examples. The chief 
aim of a District Commissioner is to understand as far as 
possible the people over whom he rules, and to obtain 
their confidence with a view to eventually winning their 
affection. In this, of course, he is up against many 
difficulties. One of these is the well-grounded conviction 
of the Moslem that his faith in his religion is much stronger 
than that of the average Christian. Even the pagan is 
convinced that the powers of his ‘ rain maker ’ or ‘ witch 
doctor ’ are such as belong to no European ; and his 
convictions in this respect are much deeper than any of 
our religious beliefs. He may become very much attached 
to his British superior, but his inner self rather holds in 
contempt the European attitude towards religion which 
the native regards as the most important thing in life. 

Another point to remember is that the native is feudal by 
nature, and that it is utterly useless to adopt towards him 
an attitude of* all men arc equal and we are all brothers.’ 
This abstract notion is merely despised by a man whose 
ancestors for generations have respected and upheld the 
authority of their chief in a primitive land. It is therefore 
essential for European administrators to make it their 
business to see that the natives over whom they rule 
respect and obey their chief. If the chief becomes dis- 
loyal or loses the respect of his own people, he must be 
replaced by another chief ; but the choice of the suc- 
cessor must be left to the people themselves with the 
approval of the European administrator. Loyalty on the 
part of the chief, on the other hand, should always 
receive ample support, even if a certain amount of in- 
efficiency has to be overlooked. At the same time, if too 
much latitude is given to a chief, he may abuse his 
powers and use them for what he considered to be his own 
benefit. If there is too much interference, injustice is 
likely to result owing to ignorance of the underlying 
causes of trouble, and the people are more than likely to 
ignore the authority of their own national leaders. 

In many of the tribal customs the Sudan administrator 
has not only to weed out the good from the bad, but has 
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to pick out those which, although apparently unreason- 
able, are based on tradition and may well be used as die 
foundations of future developments. While cannibalism, 
human sacrifice, slavery, etc., can be condemned at first 
hand, some features of primitive witchcraft and occult 
methods of healing may well be used in some good 
direction. After all, if we want African savages to do 
something which we think to be for their benefit and for 
the good of their community, we can hardly expect them 
to do so for the same reasons or in the same way as we do. 

One of the main problems before the administrator is to 
find the happy mean between a blind accordance of sup- 
port, which may encourage the chief to ignore public 
opinion and perpetrate injustice without the fear of being 
brought to book, and a refusal of support which will cause 
him to lose prestige and authority and be no longer able 
to compose differences between his subjects. It is useless 
for the white man to aim at himself becoming de facto chief 
of a native tribe. Even if for a time he wei'e to succeed, an 
impossible vacuum would in due course be created by his 
removal or retirement. It would also be impossible for 
him, however great his sympathy or his knowledge of 
native lore, both to retain for long those qualities which fit 
his race to rule backward peoples, and at the same time to 
‘ think black ’ so successfully that the natives would 
accept his rulings on their merits. If he identified himself 
so thoroughly with them that they came to regard him as 
one of themselves, he would ipso facto lose his racial pres- 
tige — ^if not his racial quahties — ^for ‘ familiarity breeds 
contempt ’ as much in one part of the world as in another, 
and vulgarization must always impair value. 

‘ To rule is the administrator’s duty and his privilege, 
but he will be the better ruler for being also guide, 
philosopher and friend to his people, and the measure of 
his success will be the respect in which the people hold 
their chiefs.’^ 


^ Sir Harold MacMichael, The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
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One of the most remarkable developments in the Sudan 
has been in education, although this only applies to the 
northern provinces where the people are chiefly Arab and 
Moslem. Here education is for the most part in the hands 
of the Government, and Gordon College at Khartoum is 
the institution that gives strength to the whole system. 
Preparatory education is carried out at ninety-eight 
elementary schools, from which the more successful pupils 
pass on to the intermediate schools. These, which are 
eleven in number, prepare boys for entry into Gordon 
College or for direct appointment to minor Government 
posts. Gordon College is a large secondary school of 
nearly three hundred pupils, who are trained for Govern- 
ment service and various forms of private occupations. 
While previously the chief object of the College was to 
train natives of the Sudan for minor Government posts, 
development of the country in more recent years has 
opened up other occupations for educated natives. In the 
Sudan the clamour for Government posts is much less pro- 
nounced than in most Oriental or African countries, chiefly 
due to the complete absence of any prospect of personal 
gain. The course at the College lasts for four years, and 
the instruction given varies according to whether the 
pupil wants a literary or scientific education. This is cer- 
tainly one of the finest educational institutions in Africa, 
and results have proved its great value in raising the 
standard of life among the people of the northern 
Sudan. 

A visit to these imposing buildings on the banks of the 
Nile, which have the appearance of an English public 
school or one of the newer colleges at Oxford, is a revela- 
tion. While the system is as far as possible on European 
lines, the Moslem way of life is encouraged in its best 
aspects. There are British and native instructors, and the 
attitude of the pupils toweirds their work is much more like 
that of University students than that of ordinary school- 
boys. Higher education is at present limited to a School 
of Medicine and a School of Law, for which pupils are 
prepared at Gordon College. There are also post- 
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secondary schools for the training of young men in 
agriculture, veterinary science, and engineering ; and 
there are technical schools at Omdurman and Atbara, 
those trained at the latter being apprenticed to the 
engineering workshops of the Sudan Government Railways. 

In the northern Sudan there are, besides the system of 
education already described, a number of non-Govern- 
ment schools managed by Europeans and some purely 
native schools. There are also Koranic schools, sub- 
sidized by the Government, which give a little education 
to a large number of boys. The education of girls is in 
the hands of the Government and is confined to elementary 
education. In contrast to this rather elaborate system in 
the north, education in the south appears to be of a very 
simple nature. It is almost entirely in the hands of mis- 
sionaries, whose schools are subsidized and inspected by 
the Government. The education varies according to the 
faculty and intelligence of the local natives, but never 
reaches a high level. As in all countries of this kind, the 
carrying of education to the higher grades cuts both ways. 
While it certainly benefits the people materially by fitting 
them for employment, raising their standard of life, it also 
produces a tendency to discontent arising out of an 
incomplete picture of the world and life in general. 

In a country covering so vast an area and occupying so 
important a position both from the British and Egyptian 
point of view, it was surprising in 1938 to see the meagre 
measures taken for its defence and the maintenance of 
public security. The armed forces merely consisted of two 
battalions of British infimtry at Khartoum, a small Sudan 
Defence Force (strength about 4,500), distributed through- 
out the country, and a mere representation of the Royal 
Air Force at Khartoum. Yet public security in most 
parts of the country was good and reinforcements could be 
obtained from Egypt quickly if necessary. 

In recent years most of the trouble in the Sudan has 
occurred in the districts near the Ethiopian frontiers, 
where in many places the border-line takes little account 
of racial considerations. For example, the territories of the 
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large nomad tribes of the Beni Amer of Eritrea^ and the 
Anuak of Ethiopia^ are practically cut in two by the fron- 
tier line. On the Eritrean frontier the nomad naturally 
wants to move his flocks and herds from one pasturage to 
another according to the season of the year, and this makes 
him come down every autunm from the Eritrean hills to 
the plains of Kassala and Atbara. Yet in the days before 
the Italo-Ethiopian War friendly relations between the 
Italians in Eritrea and the British in the Sudan succeeded 
in conflning trouble here to spasmodic bursts of brigand- 
age. On the Ethiopian frontier there was quite another 
story to teU. In many parts the frontier had never been 
properly fixed, and until recently there was continual 
trouble in many districts. Continuous raiding went on 
from the Ethiopian side, and added to this was a constant 
traffic of slave-raiders, slave-smugglers, arms-smugglers, 
and ivory-poachers. The tribes of the south-eastern 
Sudan suffered from constant raids by the Galla, Anuak, 
and other Ethiopian hillsmen. The Anuak are said to 
have acquired 25,000 rifles in one year, and the Sudanese 
tribes living between the frontier and the Bahr-el-Jebel 
got into the habit of buying rifles from Ethiopian mer- 
chants in exchange for ivory. These war-like tribes were 
thus free to indulge in their favourite pastime of inter- 
tribal feuds, which they carried out with a ferocity creat- 
ing something like chaos in this corner of Anglo-Egyptian 
territory. The situation became so bad that new military 
posts had to be set up and punitive expeditions constantly 
sent out to restore order. As the Ethiopian side of the 
frontier provided a sanctuary for every kind of evil-doer, 
the task of the Sudan authorities was not an easy one. 

The Sudan has as yet been little affected by Italy’s 
occupation of Ethiopia except in so far as the frontier dis- 
tricts are concerned. There is no longer any raiding from 
the Ethiopian side of the frontier, and the smuggling of 
arms has been reduced to a minimum. This is due to the 
systematic control of the arms traffic by the Sudanese 


* Now part of Italian East Africa. 
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authorities on the spot and to the excellent relations 
between the British and Italian frontier officials. As most 
of the latter are chosen from among English-speaking 
Italians, the relations at the frontier posts aire such that 
local politics are merged into pleasant social relations. At 
Gambela, where there is a British concession for the navi- 
gation of the Baro, I found the British and Italian officials 
living and working together in the greatest harmony. 
This happy state of affairs has superseded a long period 
when Ethiopian raids were the curse of the Sudan frontier, 
and formed the subject-matter of many pages in most 
Sudan Government reports. When the Italians occupied 
the Ethiopian frontier districts and began a systematic 
collection of native arms and ammunition, there was a 
natural desire on the part of the inhabitants to try to sell 
arms to the Sudan rather than give them to the Italians. 
This movement, however, was frustrated on both sides of 
the frontier. 

The frontier line between Ethiopia and the Sudan 
has been in some parts demarcated ; but there are 
districts, mainly in the south, where small exchanges of 
territory are necessary to regularize the position brought 
about by the nomadic nature of frontier tribes. As in the 
case of Eritrea, there are tribes which really belong to 
Ethiopia but live during certain seasons in the Sudan ; 
and there are others in the Sudan which cross into 
Ethiopia for grazing purposes. Although these irregulari- 
ties present no actual difficulties at the moment, the whole 
frontier line will have to be reviewed as a result of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. The Italian-Sudanese frontier 
now runs from Ras Kasar, a point on the Red Sea coast 
about half-way between Port Sudan and Massawa, to 
Lake Rudolf, where the frontier lines of Ethiopia, the 
Sudan, and Kenya join. 

While previous to the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty the Anglo-Egyptian partnership in the Sudan was 
distinctly one-sided in favour of Britain, the new situation 
is calculated to bring about a more even balance in course 
of time. British interests in a country which they occupied 
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‘ by right of conquest,’ are to a large extent wrapped up 
with those of Egypt, but there is the additional considera- 
tion that much British capital has been sunk in the Sudan 
for its pacification and development. Egypt’s interests in 
this country are based on two major considerations — the 
security of her southern frontier and the safeguarding of 
the Nile waters. For a long time the Egyptians have 
wanted a greater share in the administration and defence 
of this southern territory, and the question of the Sudan 
has always loomed large in all treaty negotiations between 
Great Britain and Egypt. There has even been trouble 
over this question during periods of political agitation 
against British influence in Egypt, but it is hoped that this 
now belongs to the past. Also, there has long been a 
certain feeling of jealousy in Egypt over the fact that the 
Sudan can draw off more water from the Nile and thereby 
reduce the amount available for irrigation further down- 
stream. 

We have seen that, as a result of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty, Egyptians are to have their share in the higher 
administrative and judicial posts of the Sudan Govern- 
ment, but there are many other directions in which 
their participation in the life of the country will be 
increased. In principle, the Egyptian Army has returned 
to the Sudzm after an absence of some years, but in 1938 
it was only represented by a commanding officer and a 
few detachments of troops. The Egyptian representation 
was to be brought up to establishment as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of trained men were available and the 
necessary equipment had been provided. But with Egypt 
the question of the Sudan is largely one of prestige. The 
Egyptians feel that in an Anglo-Egyptian Condominium 
they should have an equal share. To bring this about at 
once would neither be in their interests nor in the interests 
of anyone else. If such a policy were adopted, many 
Egyptian ofiicials would find themselves in a position of 
inferiority ; and this would be still more damaging to 
their prestige than their absence from the country. When 
Egypt is fully represented in the Sudan, it is of the utmost 
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importance to the larger interests of Egypt in North-East 
Africa that those holding responsible positions should be 
fully qualified to represent their own country with dis- 
tinction, and to concentrate their endeavours on the 
welfare of the Sudanese. 



CHAPTER VII 


SUDAN TRADE AND TRANSIT 

O WING to the Italian occupation of Ethiopia and the 
development of this varied collection of rich agri- 
cultural regions, British and Egyptian interests in the 
Sudan have been increased by the addition of an entirely 
new factor of great importance. Trade and transit 
between the Sudan and Ethiopia are in a process of 
transformation from methods of the early Middle Ages 
to those of the twentieth century. The whole significance 
of the Sudan as a factor in North-East Africa is about to 
undergo a radical change. Instead of being a poor 
country, with a comparatively small trade and primitive 
means of transport across its frontiers, this central region 
is likely to increase in wealth and importance as Ethiopian 
development goes forward and Egypt pushes farther 
southwards. Although increased agricultural production 
and trade will probably play some part in this progressive 
movement, the future of the Sudan lies mainly in transit, 
by railway, water, road, and air. Recent developments in 
aviation and motor transport have already shown the ^ 
Sudan what is likely to be in store for her, and Italian 
road builders will show that projects hitherto regarded as 
impracticable are not only possible but profitable, We 
have seen how modern aviation has bridged the great 
gulfs separating the Sudan firom her neighbours and from 
Europe. What will be the result of further development 
in civil aviation it is impossible to say ; but it is quite 
certain that this development is still at quite an early 
stage. In any case, the effect of material development 
in the Sudan will not be confined to inanimate results. 
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Progress will lead to a higher standard of life, to a greater 
degree of civilization, and to a wider appreciation by the 
Sudanese people of the world in which they live. 

Although communications in the Sudan are at present 
adequate to meet the needs of the country, the time is 
rapidly approaching when this will no longer be the case. 
For the Ethiopian traffic via Port Sudan will make in- 
creasing demands on the railway and steamer services 
as well as on such roads as already exist. With the 
signing of an Anglo-Italian trade agreement, this transit 
movement will begin, but its increase in volume will 
entirely depend on what steps are taken in the Sudan to 
meet it. At present there are over 2,000 miles of Govern- 
ment railways and over 2,400 miles of rivers navigated 
by Government steamers. With two exceptions the roads 
are merely tracks. Civil aviation is advancing by leaps 
and bounds, and Khartoum is becoming the central pivot 
of a vast network of African air lines. 

The Sudan railway system begins at Wadi Haifa and 
runs south through Abu Hamed and Atbara to Khartoum. 
From Atbara, where the headquarters and workshops are 
situated, there is a line to Port Sudan and Suakin. South 
of Khartoum, the line continues as far as Sennar, on the 
Blue Nile, where it is divided into two sections, one run- 
ning west, the other east. The former runs through Kosti 
on the White Nile to El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan ; 
the latter crosses the Makwar Dam and runs through 
Gedaref and Kassala to join the Atbara-Port Sudan line 
at Haiya Junction. Although this railway system serves a 
very small part of the country, it connects up the more 
important centres and is efficiently maintained. The 
accommodation for passengers is equal to any in Europe, 
and the standard of cleanliness is much higher than that 
encountered in many European countries. 

Owing to the exertions and enterprise of the Sudan 
Government, the Nile has now become one of the best 
natural waterways in the world. Navigation is possible 
all through the year from Juba to Khartoum, up the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal to Meshra-el-Rek, from Kereima to Kerma 
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on the Dongola reach, and from Wadi Haifa to Shellal. 
From Khartoum to Juba the chief obstacles to navigation 
have been overcome. A navigable channel passing through 
Abu Zeid ford has been marked by buoys ; rocks near 
Jebelein have been removed ; the sandbanks have been 
buoyed ; and through the Sudd region a way has been 
cut, which is not difficult to keep open and is fairly easily 
navigated. In addition, wood stations for the steamers 
have been established by the Government at convenient 
points. Between Khartoum and Juba the sailings are 
fortnightly, and the time taken is usually fourteen days 
upstream and a few days less going in the other direction. 
From Juba there is now a road connection with the 
Belgian Congo and Uganda. Between Khartoum and 
Meshra-er-Rek the service is monthly, and the time taken 
for the voyage up-stream is eleven days. During the wet 
season (From July to September) the road to Wau, 
capital of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province, is impassable ; 
so steamers ply only as far as the mouth of the Jur, 25 
miles from Meshra-er-Rek, where connection is made 
with a service of smaller steamers which go up the river 
to Wau. Between Kereima and Kerma weekly steamers 
rim in connection with a branch railway line joining the 
main line at Abu Hamed ; but, when the Nile is low, the 
steamers only go as far as Dongola where native sailing 
craft is av^ulable. Between Shellal and Wadi Haifa, there 
is a service twice a week of good and well-equipped 
passenger steamers, running in connexion with the 
Egyptian State Railways, and this is the usual means of 
communication between Khartoum and Cairo. These 
steamers run for over 200 miles through Egyptian 
territory. 

AH the steamers arc flat-bottomed, and some of them 
only drawing 18 inches of water, and most of them 
having paddle wheels at the stern. Many of the steamers 
are accompanied by large steel barges with double decks. 
These barges are lashed alongside and usually carry 
native passengers and goods. Sometimes as many as four 
barges are ‘ pushed ’ in the American fashion by the 
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larger steamers, which also have double-decked barges 
on either side. This strange mass of river transport all 
tied together is a clumsy spectacle as it slowly moves 
along the river, inth spray splashing from the paddle- 
wheel and smoke belching from the steamer’s funnel. 
The chief enemy of the river navigation is the violent type 
of sandstorm, which rises very suddenly in the region of 
Khartoum and the south, and is perfectly capable of 
capsizing steamers on the broad reaches of the river. But 
these sinister products of nature, which are usually 
followed by heavy rain, are as a rule confined to the 
hottest summer months. 

While the railways and steamers in the Sudan maintain 
slow but efficient services, the road system falls far short of 
that needed for the motor transport which has now 
superseded camel caravans on the principal trade routes. 
The roads are little more than tracks passable for light 
motor transport in fine weather, with bridges built over 
rivers and ravines. The only tarmac roads in the country 
outside the chief towns are those from Juba to Aba in the 
Belgian Congo and to Nimule on the Uganda border. 
All roads leading to the Ethiopian frontier are mere 
tracks with no foundation, and in many cases their 
course is changed from one season to another. In wet 
weather these routes are impassable, and motor transport 
is stopped by order of the Government. While on the 
Italian side tarmac roads are being built towards the 
frontier posts of Sabderat, Gallabat, Kurmuk, and 
Gambela, the Sudan Government show no intention of 
building all-weather roads on their side until the pressuie 
of trade makes this absolutely necessary. A point, ho^v- 
ever, to bear in mind is that, trade and transit excluded, 
tarmac roads are essential for the Ethiopian rains and for 
the development of the country, while this is not so in the 
case of the Sudan. Also, apart from the fact that the 
Sudan Government disfavoiu: road competition with 
their own railways and steamers, certain financial 
difficulties have to be overcome before trade and transit 
relations can be regularized between the Sudan and 
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Italian East Africa. But, as the Italians have every desire 
to make use of the Sudan transit routes for the greater part 
of western Ethiopia, possibly the Sudan Government will 
decide to run their own motor transport to feed their 
railway and steamer services, or come to some arrange- 
ment with private transport contractors. 

So far, most of the road transport is carried out by 
owner-drivers, usually Sudanese, who have succeeded in 
paying the first deposit on the hire purchase of a lorry 
and the small registration fee required. There are few 
cases of firms, or even individuals, operating a number of 
vehicles. Cheap American two-ton trucks are used almost 
everywhere, as they are found suitable for the tracks 
already described. But there are at present certain tech- 
nical difficulties in connexion with the use of this type of 
motor vehicle in the Sudan. While the Italian heavy 
lorries with diesel engines can be run economically, the 
light motor trucks of the Sudan have a heavy petrol con- 
sumption of £E.8 a ton. Although experiments have been 
made with diesel engine lorries, it is doubtful whether 
they will prove suitable for Sudanese conditions until the 
roads have a much better foundation than they have at 
present. In spite of these difficulties, transport lorries 
are already making their way from Khartoum to Addis 
Abeba via Kurmuk, Neggio, Ghimbi, and Lekemti. 
The Sudan is the natural outlet for Western Ethiopia 
and there are no transit dues as in Egypt, but the 
currency question is a serious obstacle to all trade and 
transit arrangements. Some solution of this question 
must be found in any trade agreement arising out of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

Reference has already been made to the far-reaching 
results of civil aviation in this part of Africa, but this is not 
to say that aeroplanes are likely to supersede ground 
transport services. Although aeroplanes can carry 
comparatively small loads for great distances at high 
speeds, ground transport must continue to carry heavier 
loads much more slowly but at cheaper rates. The great 
value of air transport in these vast areas of scattered 
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habitation is their ability to cany passengers and mails 
quickly from one centre to another. This not only speeds 
up everything in the administration and progressive 
development of the country, but welds all the provinces 
and districts into a much more compact whole. In the 
Sudan, government dispatches and business letters used 
to take several weeks to reach outlying districts, and the 
visits of government officials and business men to these 
distant parts were lengthy undertakings. All this meant 
that it took a long time to get anything done. Now, 
thanks to civil aviation, even the great distances are 
covered in a few hours, and Khartoum is in close touch 
from day to day with everything that happens in all 
parts of the Sudan. There are flying-boat alighting areas 
at Wadi Haifa, Khartoum, Malakal, and Nimule ; and 
aerodromes at Kassala, Khartoum, and Geneina, the 
former on the Italian route to Asmara and the latter on the 
British route to West Africa. There are also many landing 
grounds for aircraft scattered throughout the country, 
which is a great help in the maintenance of public 
security. It can no longer be said that the more remote 
parts of the Sudan are shut off from the outside world. 
With the coming of the aeroplane, these formerly isolated 
districts will become more and more part of the general 
fabric of the country and will benefit accordingly. 

It may seem rather absurd to apply the term ‘ agricul- 
tural ’ to a country which is largely composed of desert, 
but the Sudan does yield a plentiful supply of live stock 
and a fairly extensive variety of crops, fibres, and other 
vegetable products. As a great part of the Sudan is a 
pastoral country, the main occupation of the people is 
the raising of cattle, sheep, and goats ; and consequently 
there is a certain export of hides and skins. But the most 
important industry is the cultivation of cotton, which is 
carried out by irrigation on an extensive scale in the 
Gezireh, and to a lesser extent in the Gash and Tokar 
Deltas. The next most important product is gum arabic, 
which is found in considerable quantities in Kordofan, 
in the neighbourhood of Gedarrf and in the Gezireh. 
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The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of this 
product. As all these districts are near the railway, 
export is a comparatively simple matter. Among the 
crops cultivated in many districts are wheat, barley, 
maize, and dura, while sesame and ground nuts are ex- 
tensively grown. Other miscellaneous products include 
small quantities of gold, salt on the Red Sea coast, coffee, 
tobacco, beeswax, and ivory. 

In recent years much has been done by the Government 
to gain the confidence of the chief negro cattle-owning 
tribes, in order to carry out measures for controlling 
the movements of cattle and reducing disease. As a 
result of this policy the natives have come to welcome the 
visits of veterinary inspectors, and have already absorbed 
some knowledge of how to deal with cattle disease them- 
selves. The Egyptian market provides a good opening 
for trade in live stock, which is now one of the principal 
exports from the Sudan to Egypt. In the Bayuda desert 
huge flocks of sheep and goats are owned by the Hassanich 
and other Bedouin tribes. The Shilluk also are large 
sheep owners, although they seldom kill for meat. They 
prefer to use sheep together with cows for the purchase of 
wives, but in this matrimonial traffic cows are in special 
demand ! Although most of the sheep in Darfur carry 
little wool, the Zaghawa tribe have large flocks of a special 
breed with long and curly hair. In Kordofan also sheep 
are plentiful among the tribes, especially in the south 
where there is a small, active breed carrying more meat 
in proportion to its size than the ordinary Arab breeds of 
the northern and central Sudan. In the villages, even 
the poorest Arabs have small flocks of sheep and goats as 
well as donkeys and a few cattle. 

Among the tribes of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, as also 
among some of the Dinkas, agricultural implements arc 
thrown with sheep and goats into the matrimonial 
traffic. In these parts a wife costs from forty to fifty 
iron hoes, or from twenty to thirty sheep and goats. 
The Nuer also own considerable quantities of live-stock, 
but hitherto they have made little parade of their 
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possessions through fear of having them stolen by 
their neighbouis on tlie other side of the Ethiopian 
frontier. It is quite a common practice among some 
tribes to pay some of their taxes in cattle, sheep, or goats, 
and others in money. In the Kassala province some of 
the tribes have great herds of sheep and horned cattle 
which they water every other day at the wells, and the 
Atbeii in the Berber district is one of the best grazing 
grounds in the Sudan for sheep and goats as well as for 
camels. Also in the neighbourhood of Omdurman, large 
herds of cattle and sheep wander among the rich grasses 
covering the mud flats and islands when the river is low. 
There is little doubt that the live-stock industry is one of 
increasing importance, not only for the native population 
but also from the point of view of Government revenue. 
Its importance will be further increased by the improve- 
ment of communications and the opening up of transit 
routes. 

The methods of cultivation, especially in the southern 
Sudan, arc still of the most primitive kind. The chief 
agricultural implement is the hoe, and the kind in general 
use is the long-handled push-hoe with a half-moon blade. 
Seeds are sown in holes dibbled into the soil ^vith a cuiwed 
and pointed stick, which is long enough to save the native 
from the fatigue of bending down to his work. A variety 
of small knives are used for harvesting the dura, which 
after cutting is carried to a threshing floor in the fields to 
be beaten out by women or trodden out by cattle. The 
stalks are kept for fodder during the dry season. Primitive 
ploughs or harrows are used in some districts, but they are 
obviously intended for use in a country where time is no 
object. Although attempts are made to introduce more 
up-to-date methods of working the soil, there seems to be 
a strong prejudice in favour of the ancient and queer- 
looking tools that have stood the test of centuries. The 
people, however, certainly understand irrigation, and 
have learnt by heredity exactness in levelling operations, 
the making of channels, and the control of water on their 
irrigated patches. 
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Two water-lifting devices are in general use. One is 
the ancient bullock sakia or Persian wheel, built entirely of 
wood with an endless chain of earthen pots ; the other is 
the shaduf with a long weighted lever worked by manual 
labour, and a goat skin hauled up and down by donkey 
or mule. Iron sakias, which can be worked by a single 
animal and give a double output of water, have failed to 
become established, owing to lack of mechanical know- 
ledge and suitable materials for repair. Iron bearings for 
the old w'ooden sakias, giving freer movement and 
therefore greater output, have fared little better ; for the 
absence of the groaning noise made by the wooden 
bearings prevented the owner at a distance from knowing 
whether the sakia was working or not. The amount of 
water that can be raised to any height by either the 
sakia or the shaduf is not great, and the area affected is 
small. Irrigation by such means is restricted to a com- 
paratively narrow strip of land along the river bank, and 
the average native holding worked in this way is usually 
confined to about lo acres. 

From the point of view of irrigation the Sudan may be 
divided into four zones — ^the northern, the Gczireh, the 
southern, and the Red Sea and Kassala zones. The first 
two are practically dependent upon artificial irrigation, 
the third relies upon rainfall, and the last depends upon 
natural inundations. The northern zone comprises 
Khartoum and tlie provinces north of it. Here artificial 
irrigation is carried on along the river banks by means of 
two systems ; either by canal irrigation (perennial), 
which necessitates the hfting of water from the river 
during the whole period of the growth of the crops, or by 
basin irrigation, where certain blocks of land, having a 
surface level lower than that reached by the river in its 
annual rise, receive in one heavy flooding sufficient 
moisture to mature a grain crop.^ Where canal irrigation 
is carried out the date palm is prominent, and most 
native holdings have a considerable number of trees from 
which excellent returns are obtained, and beneath which 
' Vide Chapter V. 
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grain, fodder crops and vegetables are grown. Basin 
irrigation on any tiling like a large scale is confined to the 
Dongola province. Here wheat is the principal crop, but 
some barley and green fodder are also cultivated. The 
Gezireh zone comprises the great plain between the 
White and Blue Niles, consisting of alluvial deposit 
instead of the dry sand so universally encountered in the 
country north of Kliartoum. In making this region pro- 
ductive, nature would appear to have accomplished one- 
half of man’s work for him by levelling millions of acres, 
which with man’s ingenuity and labour has now become 
white with cotton. The Gezireh, in fact, has proved to 
be as good an area for cotton growing as any locality 
within the British Empire, and is the most important 
enterprise yet undertaken in the Sudan. 

The southern zone comprises that portion of the Sudan 
south of about lat. 12° N., where approximately North 
African and Saharan conditions give place to a region of 
plentiful rains, upon which all agricultural efforts depend. 
As there is much variety in the amount and distribution 
of the rainfall from year to year, the cultivator has little 
sense of security, and consequently small encouragement 
to adopt intensive methods of farming. Nevertheless, 
owing to the almost universal fertility of the soil, sur- 
prisingly rich crops are obtained. 

In the Red Sea and Kassala zone irrigation depends 
upon the overflow of the Baraka and Gash when in flood. ^ 
The Baraka, rising in the highlands of Eritrea, comes down 
in July-September as a torrential stream, irrigating, 
during a normal season, 40,000 acres of cotton-growing 
lands at Tokar. The area under cultivation, however, 
depends entirely upon the extent and direction of the 
overflow, which is variable. In 1912 tlie area flooded 
was 44,000 acres, as ag2dnst 54,000 in 191 1, the highest on 
record. Occasionally the river has broken away to the 
east, and the flood water has been lost on rough ground 
far outside the area allotted by the Government for cotton 
cultivation, with the result that the crop has been a 
1 Vids Chapter V. 
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failure. Attempts to divert the flood into certain courses 
have been fairly successful, and much depends on the 
scientific control of the Baraka. The native in this dis- 
trict is anxious to use European ploughs and modern 
methods of cultivation, but it is not difficult to understand 
his aversion to any expenditure that would be fruitless 
should the flood water not irrigate the land. The Gash 
and the River Mareb are usually in flood between 7 July 
and 15 September, and the conditions in Kassala, as 
regards the uncertainty of the overflow, are similar to 
those in Tokar.^ 

As the development of the Gezireh for the growing of 
cotton is a most remarkable achievement constituting the 
most important economic feature of the Sudan to-day, it 
is as well to know how these results have been obtained. 
The appearance of this triangular tract .of country is 
familiar to every traveller in the train south of Khartoum. 
The dusty monotony of the plain is only occasionally 
broken by a clump of trees or a village of straw huts, and 
it would be difficult to imagine an area which looks less 
promising. The plain contains about five million acres, 
three million of which are suited for irrigation, so that the 
800,000 already irrigated are only a little over one- 
quarter of the total cultivable area. The change brought 
about by artificial irrigation can only be appreciated by 
comparing the cultivated areas with those which are still 
untouched. While the latter consist of dusty desolation, 
the former have vast fields of bright green cotton plants 
stretching as far as the eye can see. 

Before the coming of irrigation the staple crop dependent 
on the rains was dura ; and the Gezireh has always been 
regarded as the granary of the Sudan. But the rains are 
precarious both in volume and distribution, and in the 
past the people were ever haunted by the spectre of famine 
and starvation. Under these uncertain conditions culti- 
vation was each year carried out to a varying extent, an^ 
individual rights to cultivate certain areas gradually 

^ In 1936 there were 43,000 feddaos under cotton in the Tokar delta, 
and 35,550 feddans in the Gash delta. 
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became established. The cultivators either lived in vil- 
lages grouped round wells, often at some distance from 
their land ; or carried on other pursuits elsewhere, except 
during the short period of rain cultivation when they 
attended to their crops in the Gezireh. Attention was 
first called to the possibility of irrigation in this area by 
Sir William Garstin’s report of 1904, as a result of which 
a Sudan branch of the Egyptian Irrigation Service was 
set up, and a systematic study of the whole problem was 
undertaken. But many important things had to be done 
before a large irrigation scheme could be started. 

It was clear that existing native rights could not be 
properly protected unless a register of ownership was 
available. This work was begun in 1906. Adequate 
means of transport were also necessary. This led to the 
building of a new branch of the railway, which reached 
Sennar in 1910. Further, it was essential to find out by 
experiment the prospects of cotton cultivation under arti- 
ficial irrigation. For this purpose the Government 
acquired a stretch of land at Tayiba, where in 1911 they 
erected a pump and canalized about 3,000 acres (later 
increased to 5,000 acres), for the purpose of determining 
what crops were most suited to irrigation in the soil and 
climate of the Gezireh. The growing of long-staple cotton 
was found to be sufficiently remunerative to justify a much 
larger outlay of capital with every prospect of a satisfactory 
return. 

The whole area was rented from the owners at ten 
Egyptian piastres an acre and re-let to the tenants in 
30-acre blocks. The management of this area was 
entrusted by the Sudan Government to the Sudan Plan- 
tation Syndicate, which was already interested in a con- 
cession for the growing of cotton with pump irrigation at 
Zeidab in the Berber district, where they had obtained 
valuable experience in this particular kind of work. At 
the beginning of this experiment the tenants were charged 
a fixed rate for the supply of water, and everything was 
controlled by the Syndicate imtil such time as the experi- 
ments should prove successful. By 1913 success seemed 
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assured, and it was clear that a larger project could be 
considered. It therefore became necessary to find some 
more permanent basis of co-operation between the 
Government, the Syndicate, and the native cultivators. 

It was finally decided to introduce a profit-sharing 
arrangement, which has since become the basis of the 
whole Gezireh scheme. The Sudan Government was to 
be responsible for the financing and running of the pumps, 
besides having already supplied the capital for the major 
canalization. The Syndicate then became responsible for 
the minor canalizations, for the management of the whole 
enterprise, and for financing the tenants ; while the 
tenants themselves were to supply the labour. The cotton 
crop was to be divided in the proportion of 35 per cent to 
the Government, 25 per cent to the Syndicate, and 40 per 
cent to the tenants ; while all other crops were to go to 
the tenants. The results of this system have been far- 
reaching ; for it has provided the only possible method 
by which a return could be obtained on the large amount 
of capital which has ultimately been needed for the Gezireh 
scheme. Any fixed charge giving a reasonable return 
would have been heavier than the man with bad crops 
could stand, and less than the man with good crops could 
afford to pay ; while the amount of the fixed charge 
would have appeared terrifying to the tenants. As both 
the Government and the Syndicate are directly interested 
in the actual results, the profit-sharing system has encour- 
aged careful supervision, and has produced conditions 
believed to be different from those of any other irrigation 
system in the world. 

Meanwhile the project for the larger scheme had taken 
shape. It was decided in 1913 that the canalization of 
about 300,000 acres should be undertaken, of which 
100,000 acres should be under cotton ; and that a dam 
should be built at a point near the village of Sennar, so 
that irrigation by gravity should replace irrigation by 
means of pumps. In order to finance this undertaking a 
loan of £ 3 , 000,000 was obtained with a guarantee from 
the British Treasury, and work was begun on the con- 
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struction of tibe dam just before the outbreak of war in 
1914 but had to be suspended. When the larger schemes 
had been finally approved, it was found necessary to set 
up a second experimental station in order to test condi- 
tions more fully. It was, therefore, arranged that the 
Syndicate should erect another pump, and canalize about 
6,000 acres at Barakat for use as an experimental station 
until the arrival of the gravitation water. These two 
experimental schemes led to the planning of the 300,000- 
acre scheme, for which an elaborate organization was 
necessary. 

Arrangements had to be made for training the tenants, 
for supervising the digging of the field channels, and 
the clearing, levelling and ploughing of the ground ; 
for superintending the sowing and cultivation of crops ; 
and for collecting, sorting, ginning, and marketing the 
cotton crop. It was also necessary to find large sums of 
money for expenditure on fixed plant and staff, and for 
financing advances to the tenants to cover working 
expenses until payments for cotton sales were received. 
All this was beyond the resources of the Sudan Govern- 
ment, which had already undertaken the building of the 
dam and the construction of the main canalization, so the 
Syndicate was invited to participate in the final scheme. 

At the end of the war active steps for further extensions 
were taken, and the need for more capital (owing to the 
rise in prices) was met by an increase in the loan guaran- 
teed by the British Treasury from ;C3>ooo>ooo to 
£ 6 , 000 , 000 . This enabled the work of construction to be 
re-started, but the British Government had to guarantee a 
total of 3,000,000 before the scheme was finally com- 
pleted. At the same time, it was realized that the pre- 
liminary schemes at Tayiba and Barakat were not suffi- 
cient. If the full area of 300,000 acres, with 100,000 acres 
under cotton, was to be broi:^ht under cultivation as soon 
as the dam and canalization were finished, it was essential 
to train in advance as many British inspectors and native 
cultivators as possible. The Syndicate, therefore, under- 
took two further large pumping schemes in the Gezireh. 
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This they did at great expense and with the knowledge 
that, as soon as the dam and main canalization were 
finished, the pumps would no longer be required. But 
their bold policy was fully justified. In July 1925, the 
Makwar Dam and main canalization were finished, and 
irrigation was begun in the same month from the reservoir 
above the dam. The preparations made by the Syndicate 
had their reward. In the first season they were able to 
allot tenancies for 240,000 acres, of which 80,000 acres 
were actually sown with cotton and watered ; while the 
tenants were further enabled to plant up to 40,000 acres 
of dura and an equal acreage of lubia. With pump 
irrigation the maximum area under cotton had been 
20,000 acres, and the expansion of this by gravitation 
water to 80,000 acres in one season was a magnificent 
achievement, which proved the value of the Syndicate’s 
pioneer work. 

Since the opening of the Makwar Dam the canalized 
area has been increased from 300,000 acres to over a 
million acres ^ while the area under cotton has been 
extended from 80,000 acres to 200,000 acres. The pre- 
liminary schemes are now incorporated in the main area 
and, as the water now flows by gravity, pumps are no 
longer used. In 1937, the total export of ginned cotton 
from the Sudan represented 59*9 per cent of the total 
exports and was valued at :iCE.5,392,5i i. 

The tract known as the Main Gezireh Area has a length 
of about fifly-two miles from north to south and a breadth 
averaging about twelve miles fi^om east to west. The plain 
has a downward slope to the north in the same direction 
as the Blue Nile flow, and a gentle slope westward to the 
White Nile, so that the alignment of the irrigation canals 
is easy and uniform. This facilitates the division of the 
land into regular and compact blocks well suited for 
supervision and administration. From the Makwar Dam 
the main Gezireh Canal runs fi5r 35 miles parallel to the 
Blue Nile, and then divides into a system of smaller canals 

' Of this total about 800,000 acres are owned by natives of the country, 
and about aoo,ooo acres by the Government. 
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irrigating the area between tie Blue and White Niles. 
In order to allow for the rotation of crops one section is 
planted with cotton each year, another is sown with a 
vegetable or grain crop, and the remainder lies fallow. 
The following year the type of cultivation on each section 
is changed. The Makwar Dam is nearly two miles long, 
and it takes over an hour to walk across it and back again. 
The reservoir above the dam is very different from the 
English idea of a reservoir. It will eventually become a 
lake 50 miles long, with a capacity of 140,000,000,000 
gallons of water, which is enough to supply greater London 
for nearly two years. The canalized area is about the size 
of Hampshire ; the area actually under cotton is about 
the size of Middlesex. 

While cotton is still grown in certain parts of the Sudan 
by rain cultivation, the results of the Gezireh scheme show 
what can be done to develop a country of this kind pro- 
vided that water is available. With the improvement of 
communications, there seems no reason why further 
development schemes should not be launched to increase 
the agricultural output of the Sudan, provided that the 
water used does not reduce that available for cultivation 
' in Egypt. A great work has already been achieved in 
harnessing the waters of the Nile, but there are possibilities 
yet to be exploited. For several hundred miles the White 
Nile flows through the Sudd region, where a vast volume 
of water is lost by evaporation. It has, therefore, been 
proposed to build a dam at Lake Albert^ together with a 
canal through the Sudd. The dam and the canal would 
co-operate, the former hoarding a great quantity of water 
in Lake Albert for release when required in the Sudan and 
Egypt, the latter preventing the water from being 
absorbed by the swamps of , the Sudd region. There is 
also the question of constructing the Lake Tana Dam in 
Ethiopia which requires some explanation. 

As far back as 1902, the Egyptian Government were 
authorized by the Emperor Menelik to send an expedition 
‘ to visit and collect all possible information concerning 

‘ raeCSiapterV. 
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Lake Tana, with a view to deciding whether it could be 
effectively utilized as a reservoir for the Nile, should such 
a proposal ever come within the range of practical poli- 
tics.’i Later, in 1920, it was arranged that the Egyptian 
Ministry of Public Works should send another mission to 
make further studies of the lake. The outstanding results 
of the 1920 mission were definitely to confirm the con- 
clusions reached by the expedition eighteen years earlier. 
It was found that in normal circumstances Lake Tana 
makes its greatest contribution to the waters of the Blue 
Nile at the time of year when the river in Egypt and the 
Sudan is amply supplied fi’om other sources, and pro- 
duces the least volume of water during the season when 
the main river was low. If the outflow from the lake were 
controlled by a regulator, the water which now adds to 
the surplus in the main river (when there is already more 
than enough) could be kept in the lake, and released 
during the period when the Nile is low and water is most 
needed in the Sudan and Egypt. 

In average years the total discharge of water from Lake 
Tana is about 3,500 million cubic metres, and this is the 
volume that could be stored for use when the Nile is low. 
In normal years the discharge of water varies according 
to the season of the year from almost nothing to a maxi- 
mum of about 350 cubic metres per second. But the dis- 
charge from the lake at the highest flood-time does not 
exceed one-fiftieth part of the total volume of water 
entering Egypt, and water control at Lake Tana can 
make no appreciable difference either to the height of the 
flood or to the proportion of silt passing through Assuan. 
It is also estimated that, during the period when the pro- 
posed Lake Tana reservoir was discharging, 90 per cent 
of Tana water would reach Roseires, 85 per cent would 
reach Makwar, and 68 per cent would reach Assuan. If 
the whole 3,500 million cubic metres from Lake Tana 
reached Assuan, the additional quantity reaching that 
point from this source would be about 2,400 million cubic 

‘ Vide Report of the Mission to Lake Tana by Grabham and Black. 
Cairo, igaS. 
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metres. If, on the other hand, this water were used in the 
Gezireh district of the Sudan, the Lake Tana supply 
would amount to a volume of about 3,000 million cubic 
metres. A comparison of these figures shows the advan- 
tage of using this water for the irrigation of the Gezireh 
where it is most needed for extending the cultivable area. 
With the reservoir discharging at the rate of 350 cubic 
metres per second, the water would take about eight days 
to reach Makwar (for the Gezireh) and about thirty-two 
days to reach Assuan (for Egypt). 

Naturally, Egypt’s chief interest in Ethiopia is the 
question of water supply, and the possibility of building a 
dam at Lake Tana. In the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
definite assurances are given that British rights over the 
waters of Lake Tana and the Blue Nile will be respected, 
but the procedure to be followed with regard to the dam 
still remains to be decided. In recent years there has 
been divergence of views as to the advisability of building 
this dam, but in 1938 the Ministry of Public Works in 
Egypt seemed to favour the project. There appear to be 
no technical difficulties, and the cost has been estimated at 
about ; 0 E. 1,000,000. Curiously enough, the only difficul- 
ties envisaged are of a religious nature ; for the raising of 
the level of the lake would flood certain Ethiopian churches 
and monasteries in the neighbourhood. The Egyptian 
authorities have also stated quite definitely that any power 
station which the Italians might erect for generating 
electricity would not interfere in any way either with the 
proposed dam or with the water needed for irrigation in 
Egypt or the Sudan. The original arrangement with the 
previous Government of Ethiopia was that the contract 
for building the dam should be given to the White 
Engineering Company of America ; but it is difficult to 
imagine the Italians foregoing the opportunity of carrying 
out the work themselves and paying for the undertaldng 
in their own currency.^ In these circumstances it is 
possible that an arrtmgement might be made whereby the 

^ In the negotiations with the previous Ethiopian Government the sum 
of £^. 50,000 per annum was mentioned. 
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Italians would sell the water to Egypt and the Sudan in 
exchange for sterling. Indeed, this might be one way of 
helping to solve the currency difficulty to which I will 
refer later on. 

With the exception of the town lighting of the most 
important centres, and certain Government electrical 
installations, there is practically no electrical power in the 
Sudan in spite of the water supply available. Yet the 
country possesses many possible sources of water power, 
which may play an important part in future development. 
There are five cataracts between Khartoum and Wadi 
Haifa ; the falls and rapids on the rivers flowing into the 
Sudan from the Ethiopian highlands ; the falls and rapids 
on the Sueh and Wau rivers in the Bahr-el-Ghazal ; and 
the Fola and Bedden rapids of the Upper Nile between 
Nimule and Rejaf. As it is the intention of the Italians 
to produce electricity from the Ethiopian lakes and such 
rivers as the Blue Nile, the Omo, and the Awash, the 
Sudan cannot afford to be behindhand in such an impor- 
tant part of general development. So far, manufactures 
in the Sudan are almost negligible, being chiefly confined 
to local needs ; but with the development of trade and 
transit with Egypt in the north, and with Italian East 
Afi-ica in the east, water power may enable the gradual 
growth of industries to meet the needs of changing 
conditions. 

When the term ‘ forest ’ is used in connection with the 
Sudan, it must not be imagined that this refers to any- 
thing approaching the evergreen timber forests of 
Equatorial Aifrica, although there are some strips of 
‘ gallery ’ forest in some of the valleys bordering on the 
Ethiopian highlands in the east and the Nile-Gongo 
watershed in the south. In most parts what is often 
spoken of as ‘ forest ’ is really bush in which the trees are 
larger and more numerous than elsewhere, as is the case 
along the banks of the White Nile and in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. The nearest approach to a timber supply is 
probably in the western Bahr-el-Ghazal region, but 
generally speaking the bush vegetation of the Sudan is 
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a half-way stage between forest and desert. As the 
traveller goes south from Khartoum, he notices that 
acacia thorn trees begin to take the place of camel thorn 
and low desert scrub, increasing in number and size 
until the region of about latitude 10° N. is reached. 
These small trees cover immense areas of country in 
Darfur, Kordofan, and in the regions of Sennar and 
Kassala, as well as in the direction of the Red Sea, and 
in certain parts of the Nile Valley. All along the Upper 
and White Niles the need of wood fuel for the river 
steamers has made it necessary to cut down a great deal 
of the bush near the river banks, but very little of this 
wood could be used for any other purpose. In some cases 
there are long stretches between the wood-fuelling 
stations, where the steamers have to carry large stores of 
firewood for distances up to 400 miles. In the Sudd 
region there is no fuel of any kind, and there have been 
cases when steamers have been imprisoned in the swamps 
for a long time^ and their deck fittings have had to be 
burnt in order to get out before running short of food 
supplies. While there is a large supply of African mahog- 
any and other timber trees in the Bahr-el-Ghazal pro- 
vince, the cost of transport to the river would be so great 
eis to make its export impossible from a commercial point 
of view. In the upper reaches of the Blue Nile, however, 
there is a good prospect of an important timber trade with 
the forests of Western Ethiopia, and of the Sudan deriving 
considerable benefit from the working of this timber and 
its export through Port Sudan. ^ 

Although the Sudan contains a variety of minerals 
such as copper, gypsum, iron, limestone, and marble, the 
only minerals exported are gold to the value of ^^£.59,255 
in 1937, and salt to the value of ;^E.46,368 in the same 
year. Although at one time gold used to be mined 
throughout that part of the Sudan north of Berber by the 
ancient Egyptians and the Arabs, the workings are now 
chiefly confined to those at Gabait and other places in the 
Red Sea hills. Salt is obtained by evaporation at Port 

^ Vidt Chapter V. ® Kwfc Chapter XI. 
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Sudan, as is the case at nearly all the ports on the western 
side of the Red Sea. 

The principal outlets for Sudan trade and transit have 
hitherto been by ship from Port Sudan ; by Nile steamer 
from Wadi Haifa ; and by caravan routes via the frontier 
posts of Ethiopia and the Belgian Congo. The two 
principal buyers of Sudanese produce are Great Britain 
and British India, and in both these cases Port Sudan is 
used almost exclusively. In the case of Egypt, the 
Sudan’s third best customer, about two-thirds of the 
export trade passes through Port Sudan and a third 
through Wadi Haifa. Hitherto the trade and transit 
through the frontier posts have been confined to a small 
but long-established traflSc between the Sudan and what 
is now Italian East Afiica by the transit routes of Kassala, 
Gallabat, Kurmuk, and Gambela,^ with a little coming 
and going over the frontier of the Belgian Congo. While 
the Sudan imports from Egypt a miscellaneous collection 
of goods, valued in 1937 at ££.1,4.18,228, her exports to 
Egypt are almost entirely composed of live-stock and 
agricultural products valued at £E.69i,4io. Egypt is 
the principal single consumer of Sudan produce other 
than cotton, cotton seed, gum, and gold, none of which 
except a small quantity of gum are imported into Egypt 
from the Sudan. The great change which is about to 
take place in the economic conditions of the Sudan as a 
result of the Italian occupation of Ethiopia, affects the 
four transit routes already mentioned and the outlet at 
Port Sudan. Although trade between the Sudan and 
Italian East Africa will undoubtedly increase, the chief 
value of the new situation lies in the revenue to be 
derived from transit as soon as these four routes are fit 
to carry modem transport. Already in 1937 the Sudan 
trade with Ethiopia alone showed an increase of 
;{|E.229,295 in value over 1936. 

Up to the present conditions on these frontier routes 
have changed little since the days before the Italo- 
Ethiopian War although heavy traffic developed early 
1 Sec map on p. 139. 
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in 1938 on the road from Seimar to the Ethiopian frontier 
on account of goods ordered by the Italian authorities 
from local firms. In the ordinary way the Sudan imports 
coffee, wax, hides and skins, and sells in return salt, 
cotton goods, artificial silk, linen, and a collection of 
odds and ends. Many of the textiles mentioned come 
from Japan through the market of Omdurman, and are 
to be seen displayed in most of the markets of Western 
Ethiopia. But in 1938 I found that the great diffieulty 
experienced by Sudan traders was that they received 
payment in Italian lire which they could not take out of 
Italian East Africa, and they could not even have their 
credits transferred to Italy. Hence, Khartoum firms had 
frozen credits in Massawa and Addis Abeba, and were 
reluctant to continue business on these lines. The result 
was that a certain amount of private barter trade was 
carried on, and lire were being smuggled out of the 
country and exchanged at Alexandria at the rate of 15s. 
per 100 lire. Yet there was in both countries a wish to 
exchange goods and services. While Italian companies in 
Western Ethiopia had been instructed to sell to the Sudan 
rather than locally or in Italy, the Sudan authorities had 
reduced the freights from Gambela to Port Sudan 
through fear of losing the transit trade. It cost £E.6 a 
ton to transport coffee from Gambela to Port Sudan, 
which was los. less than the freight to Khartoum. On 
the Italian side there was a great need of sterling cur- 
rency, and the authorities were trying to devise ways of 
overcoming this obstacle. 

One heard a great deal about the possibilities of the 
Ethiopian coffee crop as a means of exchange for Sudan 
goods and transit ; but inquiries in the Sudan made it 
fairly evident that there was little chance of increasing 
the coffee purchases. There is now a tendency on the part 
of the Sudanese to drink tea instead of coffee owing to the 
fact that it is easier to prepare. In 1936 the coffee imports 
amounted to £E.273,569 and the tea imports to 
££.246,038 ; in 1937 the coffee imports had decreased 
to ;^E.2 i 6,443, and the tea imports had increased to 
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^E.353,943. Although the extensive resources of high- 
class coffee in Ethiopia may be of considerable value 
to the Italians in world markets in course of time, it is 
difficult to see how this is going to help them at present 
in their economic relations with the Sudan. But more 
will be said about this question of currency later on.^ 

As the transit routes between the Sudan and Italian 
East Africa will be described in detail from the Italian 
side,® it is sufficient to say here that they all connect with 
the Nile navigation or Sudan railways, and that in all 
cases the outlet is through Port Sudan. While on the 
Italian side tarmac roads for heavy motor traffic are 
steadily pushing their way in the direction of the Sudan 
frontier posts, the road communications on the Sudan 
side call for great improvement to meet the development 
on twentieth-century lines of Italy’s New Empire. From 
the north and east, and possibly also from the south, the 
pressure of development will soon increase the importance 
of the Sudan. 

With this will come opportunities of a greater pros- 
perity. But nothing will result from sitting and waiting 
for things to happen or in saying that there is insufficient 
money to grasp opportunities. The Sudan should show a 
readiness to meet the new situation by deciding to under- 
take such works as would help to set trade and transit in 
motion without incurring too heavy expenditure at the 
outset. Further works could then depend on circum- 
stances. The policy adopted might well be one of 
compromise between the British method of not building 
good roads till trade makes them absolutely essential and 
the Italian system of building roads to create trade. 

Although the Sudan railways are only single line, this 
should be sufficient until the transit with Italian East 
Africa becomes much heavier than it is likely to do in the 
immediate future ; and the present facilities at Port 
Sudan are more than sufficient to meet the earlier stages 
of this traffic. Port Sudan is a most up-to-date port with 
an excellent anchorage providing ample room for several 
1 Vidt Oiapter IX. » Vide Chapter XII. 
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vessels to moor. There are five berths fitted with the 
most modem equipment ; the railway runs alongside the 
quays ; and there is every facility for obtaining coal, 
water, and oil. There is also a dockyard for repairs, a 
wireless station and a first-class hotel — ^in fact everything 
needed to make a port of this size thoroughly efficient. 
Moreover, there is plenty of scope for enlarging the port 
to deal with increased traffic. In 1937, the number of 
vessels entering Port Sudan, (including ships of war but 
not native craft) was 1,174, with a total net registered 
tonnage of 3,896,216 tons. 

This brings to an end my description of the countries 
dependent on the Nile, which show definite signs of 
co-operating more with one another. These signs come 
as a result of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and its pro- 
visions with regard to the Sudan, but they are also due to 
the much greater possibilities of co-operation brought 
about by modern aviation and motor transport. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that closer relations 
between Egypt and the Sudan can achieve compara- 
tively little as an end in theimelves. It is when Egyptian- 
Sudanese co-operation forms a factor in the larger 
co-operation between the countries of the Nile and 
Italian East Africa, depending to a considerable extent 
on the Red Sea, that it assumes its full significance. 

The opening up of trade and transit between the Sudan 
and Italian East Africa will not only bring additional 
wealth to the Sudan, but should create an awakening to 
the possibilities of great internal development and of 
making more use of the country’s natural resources. A 
constant flow of passengers and goods over the frontier 
cannot but stimulate a desire to profit by building up 
local industries and creating new services. Moreover, 
when a movement of this kind begins there is no saying 
where it will end, especially in a country forming a 
natural transit area for the whole of North-East Africa. 
With an enterprising and energetic nation across the 
frontier, there will be a constant forward movement in 
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which the Sudan must play a prominent part. The 
momentum of this will make it imperative for those 
countries intimately concerned to keep pace with its 
economic demands. It may therefore be anticipated 
that economic pressure from Egypt, and to a greater 
extent from Italian East Africa, bring about an active 
policy in the Sudan to make the most of the new situation 
for the benefit of British, Egyptians, and Sudanese alike. 
It would, however, be in the best interests of the Sudan 
to move forward of her own accord and anticipate to 
some extent the needs of the future. This would not 
only hasten development and the profit to be derived 
from transit, but would greatly strengthen the spirit of 
friendly co-operation by giving material proof that our 
readiness to work with the Italians is not merely confined 
to words. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Italy’s new empire 

N ext door to the Sudan is one of the most astonishing 
regions in the world from many points of view— 
the mountains, valleys, plateaux, and deserts of Ethiopia. 
Before the Italo-Ethiopian War little was known of what 
went on in the ancient and primitive Empire of the 
Amharas, who ruled over a miscellaneous mass of peoples 
diflPering widely in race, religion, language, and customs. 
Occasionally one or two travellers penetrated as far as 
Addis Abeba, but few were prepared to overcome the 
obstacles of travelling in the interior. Fortunately those 
few who did make journeys into the more remote parts 
made use of their experiences to inform others, and some 
interesting books were written describing conditions of 
life in this land of semi-cultured savages. But conditions 
were such that it was practically impossible for any one 
European to have a general knowledge of such a wide 
variety of country and people in an area equal to that of 
France and Germany together. When war broke out in 
1935, and the Italians advanced into Ethiopia from their 
neighbouring colonies of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, 
the spread of knowledge about the country was seriously 
distorted owing to the conflict of political views in Europe. 
While in some quarters Ethiopia was described as a land 
of vast hidden wealth glittering with gold and sparkling 
with precious stones, in others a dismal picture was drawn 
of a collection of mountains and deserts quite unlit for 
settlement by Europeans. Needless to say, neither of 
these descriptions even approached the neighbourhood of 
the truth. 
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If Ethiopia itself is a huge mixture in almost every sense 
of the term, its addition to tlie two previous Italian 
colonies has created a greater mixture than ever under 
the name of Italian East Africa. It is, therefore, quite 
impossible to generalize about any aspect of conditions 
prevailing in this region, except with regard to the Euro- 
pean innovations introduced by the Italians ; and even 
these have had to be adapted to suit the widely differing 
needs of localities separated by immense distances. The 
question : ‘ What is Ethiopia like ? ’ is just as unanswer- 
able as a similar question about Europe or Asia. Ethiopia 
is really a continent in compact form. While Eritrea is a 
small edition of Ethiopia, Italian Somaliland has definite 
characteristics. 

Although the north of Ethiopia is mountainous, the 
mountains are arranged in masses between which there 
are extensive plains fit for cultivation, and the same 
applies to the Gojjam in the neighbourhood of Lake Tana. 
Between the high mountains and the Red Sea is the desert 
of the Danakil, which is unfit for European habitation. 
But on the plateaux further south extensive cultivation 
can be carried out, and the climate is suitable for Euro- 
peans except in the highest altitudes. In the district of 
Harar conditions are ideal both for cultivation and for 
European settlement, and the same applies to an even 
greater extent throughout the regions of the south 
and south-west, stretching almost as far as the frontier of 
the Sudan in the west and the frontier of Kenya in the 
south. This region of great agricultural wealth consists of 
a series of plateaux of different altitudes, between the high 
plateau of Shoa and the low-lying districts of the Nile 
valley. The country is well wooded, well watered, and 
very fertile ; and a large veuiety of crops, vegetables, and 
fruits can be grown at the different altitudes. There is 
also a varied assortment of green pasturage for sheep and 
cattle, and there are valuable timber resources throughout 
this area. Lastly, there is the desert of the Ogaden 
situated between Harar and Italian Somaliland. This is 
a more or less flat area of low scrub so far devoid of cultiva- 
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tion ; but it is possible that irrigation crops may be 
gradually introduced by making use of tlie upper reaches 
of the Webi Shebeli and Juba rivers. 

Whereas the peoples of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
are more homogeneous, those of Ethiopia have very little 
relationship with one another. Under the previous regime 
the Ethiopian Empire was under the domination of the 
Amharas, a Christian people who only formed one-third 
of the population. The remaining two-thirds were com- 
posed of the people of various kingdoms, sultanates, and 
tribes which were conquered and brought within the 
Ethiopian Empire about forty years ago.i Hardly any of 
these peoples have anything in common with the Amharas, 
or indeed with one another. While some of the Gallas are 
Christian and others Moslem, a great many of these con- 
quered peoples are pagans. The Hararis are Moslems, 
while the Falashas are Jewish in religion but not in race. 
The people of the high plateaux have hitherto had little 
coming and going with those of the low-lying regions, 
except for the purposes of slave-raiding, when the people 
of the Amhara highlands returned with their captives as 
rapidly as possible. In the feudal system which prevailed 
each man owed his allegi2ince to his chief, and there it 
ended. Some of the chiefs were loyal to the Emperor and 
some were not. It depended on their material interests at 
the time. There were always some important chiefs who 
had claims to the throne, and for this reason among others 
rebellions in Ethiopia were of almost annual occurrence. 
It was, therefore, a profound mistake to regard the peoples 
of this country as a nation. It was merely a system of 
mixed patriotisms as uncertain in their loyalty to the 
Emperor as in their friendship for one another. Even the 
Amharas were as often as not divided among themselves, 
and the most important task confronting successive 
emperors was that of finding means of keeping themselves 
upon the throne. 

It was only with the coming of the Italians that this 
feudal system was abolished, and all the peoples of 

^ Vide Ethiopian Rialities, page 38 eUseq, 
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Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland became unified 
in their allegiance to one monarch. Slavery was abolished 
with a stroke of the pen, and the need of paid labour for 
development projects immediately provided something to 
take its place. Now there is complete equality between 
those who used to rule and those who were subjected to 
oppression and servitude. Both have an equal oppor- 
tunity to be educated and to improve their standard of 
life, as a result of the introduction of European civiliza- 
tion. Yet the different races vary in their backwardness, 
some being capable of further advancement than others, 
while there are some who are scarcely capable of any 
advancement at all. But the point is that no man in 
Ethiopia to-day has the right to ‘ lord it ’ over another on 
account of the race to which he belongs. The respective 
religions of the peoples are regarded on the same basis of 
equality, and radical changes in the native ways of life 
have been confined to conditions conflicting with the 
interests of peace and good government. Such traditions 
and customs as have worked well for centuries are pre- 
served and turned to the best use, but all the barbaric 
practices, feudal exactions, and time-honoured tyrannies 
of the previous regime have disappeared. In bringing 
about the change from a feudal system to a modern 
colonial administration, the Italians are faced with a task 
as difficult as it is complicated ; but there is no longer any 
doubt that with a sound policy and careful administration 
their new Empire will fulfil the requirements for which 
they undertook their hazardous enterprise. 

There are four meiin reasons why Italy has gone to 
Ethiopia : a strong and natural desire for a basis of 
equality with the other great colonial Powers ; a pressing 
need of raw materials and fiKKlstuffs to replace what she 
has had to purchase from abroad ; the necessity of finding 
territory suitable for European settlement to absorb her 
surplus population ; and a liquidation of the danger to 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland caused by the hostile 
attitude of the previous regime in Ethiopia. Now that 
she has occupied the country and set up a European 
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administration, Italy’s policy may be summarized as 
follows : 

(а) The exercise of her full sovereignty, without limita- 
tions, over the whole territory and its inhabitants ; a 
policy of collaboration with the native populations, but 
with a complete social separation between white and 
black. 

(б) To introduce and spread civilization among the 
natives of the Empire ; and to co-operate politically and 
economically with other countries irrespective of distance. 

(c) To reach in Italian East Africa a standard of self- 
sufficiency that will guarantee the economic tranquillity 
necessary for the development of the various regions ; and 
to maintain a price level conducive to the free exchange 
of goods, and to contribute towards this by avoiding heavy 
transport costs and making use of local raw materials. 

(d) To stimulate trade with Italy and with world 
markets in general. 

(«) The application of the principles of the corporative 
State to the whole economic and social structure of the 
Empire, so as to exclude any form of profiteering, or of 
placing the interests of the individual before those of the 
community in general. 

For the work of colonization under modem conditions, 
Italy has two important advantages in her favour. First, 
she is in a position to benefit from the successes and failures 
of other Powers ; and secondly, she can undertake her task 
as a nation so organized that each individual endeavour 
plays its allotted part in the genera] fabric of colonial 
construction. The work of development is being carried 
out as if by one huge commercial concern, which draws 
up careful plans and estimates before putting the work in 
hand, thereby reducing failures and waste to a minimum 
and making the best use of each individual asset for the 
benefit of the whole undertaking. Individual enterprise is 
by no means excluded, but the system provides a safe- 
guard against ventures without sufficient prospect of suc- 
cess. This new twentieth-century method of colonization, 
made possible by modern inventions, is in marked con- 
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trast to the old system on which the British Empire was 
founded. In those early days men of courage and enter- 
prise in Britain took tremendous risks in far-off lands. 
They went off into ‘ the blue ’ and staked everything on 
their own confidence and ability to ‘ make good.’ Of 
these pioneers, who were in fact the founders of the 
British Empire, only a small percentage crowned their 
efforts with success, but their names go down to history. 
The majority either failed completely in their efforts or 
merely succeeded in making a living in some remote 
country instead of in England. They have never been 
heard of since they left the shores of England, and a large 
number lost their lives in their desperate endeavours. 
Under conditions existing at that time this was the only 
possible method of colonization ; and each individual had 
to work out his own projects, as little or no previous 
experience was available. 

To-day the position is entirely different. Modern com- 
munications by ship, rail, road, and air, together with the 
use of the telegraph, telephone, and wireless, have com- 
pletely revolutionized the conditions under which coloni- 
zation can be carried out. It is now possible to make full 
use of the successes and failures of others, and to draw up 
colonization plans after the carrying out of expert investi- 
gation. By this means the undertaking as a whole can be 
directed by a central authority, and the individual colon- 
ists fit into their places in the general scheme with their 
prospects of success practically guaranteed up to a certain 
point. If vast fortunes are excluded from this new system, 
dismal failures are also reduced to a minimum. The 
object of the system as far as the individual colonists are 
concerned is to provide a means of livelihood sufficiently 
profitable to ensure contentment, but from the Italian 
point of view this is only an individual contribution to the 
welfare of the State as a whole. 

The form of government which the Italians have 
introduced to supersede the feudal system is a centralized 
administration imder the Viceroy of Ethiopia and 
Governor-General of Italian East Africa, who is respon-i 
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sible to the Minister for Italian Africa in Rome. For pur- 
poses of administration the Empire is divided up into six 
States — ^Eritrea, Amhara, Harar, Galla Sidama, Somalia, 
and the district of Addis Abeba. Each of these States has 
a Governor, and is divided into districts and sub-districts 
under Commissioners and Residents respectively. While 
most of the higher administrative posts are held by mili- 
tary officers, the number of civil officials in the more junior 
ranks of the civil service is increasing. But the civil ser- 
vice as a whole is still in a transition stage, and constitutes 
one of the most important and most difficult problems 
which the Italians have to solve. 

Before the Italo-Ethiopian War, the Italian Colonial 
Service was only sufficient to meet the needs of parts of 
Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland, in all of which 
army officers played a considerable part in the work of 
administration. With the oc cupa tion of Ethiopia, Italy 
was faced with the difficult task of building lip" a large 
colonial civil service out of such personnel as was actually 
available at the time. All that could be done was to make 
the best use of a large number of men with little or no 
colonial experience, under the guidance of a comparatively 
small number of regular colonial officials. In such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that some serious mistakes were 
made causing trouble in some parts of the country. But, 
considering ffie work which these men had to do in a 
country of which they had little or no knowledge, it is 
remarkable how little serious trouble has resulted from 
their first experiments. 

In order to remedy the deficiency in trained personnel, 
steps have been taken in Rome to set up special training 
colleges for young Italians Con^ereff^suitable in education 
and temperament for colonial administrative work. 
Those who qualify, it is understood, will then have first- 
hand experience under instruction in Africa before being 
appointed to posts in the colonial service. While the 
regular civil officials and the army officers employed in 
adminis trative work are an exceedingly fine body of men 
with wide experience, plenty of common sense and human 
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understanding, the novices have plenty of enthusiasm and 
determination to learn everything they can about the 
country and the people under their control. They work 
prodigiously hard, and so far there seems to be no time 
for recreation ; but, as the system develops and becomes 
settled down, the recreatiom so necessary to their welfare 
and working capacity will no doubt be gradually 
introduced. 

In a system of administration so centralized owing to 
the inexperience of so many of its members, bureaucracy 
cannot but clog the wheels of the machine. Yet it is 
difficult to see how this can be avoided, as it would be 
unwise to give a comparatively free hand to junior officials 
until they have acquired sufficient knowledge and experi- 
ence to act wisely on their own initiative. At the same 
time, the Italians will make a mistake if they do not train 
their junior officials to shoulder as much responsibility as 
they possibly can, and gradually reduce the decisions 
which have to be referred to higher authorities. It is 
not only in the junior grades of the civil service that 
officials are denied full responsibility ; for even the 
Viceroy has to refer a great many questions to Rome. 
Indeed, the impression gained during my last visit to 
Italian East Africa, in the spring of 1938, was that most 
decisions came in the form of instructions from the 
Minister of Italian Africa. 

Considering the short time that has passed since the 
Italian occupation of the country, public security is 
remarkably good. In 1937 the armed forces consisted of 
25,000 metropolitan troops, 43,000 native troops, 300 
aeroplanes, and 600 pilots. Italian administration pre- 
vails in all regions, and there is no organized opposition of 
any kind. Yet there are localities where there has been 
trouble, and it is possible that trouble still exists in some 
of these districts, if it has not moved elsewhere. For cen- 
turies Ethiopia has never been without disturbance of 
some kind, and it is too much to expect that a huge 
African region of this nature should suddenly become per- 
fectly peaceful. A glance round the parts of the. British 
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Empire which are populated by native races is sufficient 
to show that absolute tranquillity is extremely difficult to 
preserve among peoples to whom fighting is a natural 
instinct. Local disturbances in certain parts of Ethiopia 
have been of two kinds : (a) brigandage with plunder as 
its object, which has received an impetus from the support 
of a number of minor chiefs who have not submitted to 
the Italians and still possess arms and ammunition ; and 
{b) tribal resistance to certain local Italian administrators 
whose youth and inexperience have led them to make 
mistakes, causing sharp reaction among the native popu- 
lation. It is important to appreciate the nature and 
significance of these two distinct forms of lawlessness. 

In the first case, the trouble has been chiefly confined 
to localities in Amhara (the land of the former ruling race) 
and to a remote region in the extreme south-west. Minor 
chiefs, deprived of their feudal rights to extort money and 
produce from the people, resorted to brigandage. They 
looted the villages, compelled people to follow them, and 
with the arms and ammunition at their disposal attacked 
the Italian supply depots. Trouble of this kind is purely 
local and sporadic, and its sole object is personal gain. It 
now seems clear that the reason for the exceptionally 
peaceful conditions during my visit to Italian East Africa 
in 1937^ is that at that time the native inhabitants had not 
yet recovered from the war, and many had not yet returned 
to their districts and villages. Moreover, the chiefs in 
question had not yet realized that the feudal system had 
come to a sudden end. A feudal system, bad though it 
may be in itself, cannot be overturned without causing 
upheaval and disturbance for some considerable time. 
The chief difficulty in suppressing this fqrm of lawlessness 
is that the perpetrators are in reality brigands, who 
become peaceful cultivators of the land at the first warn- 
ing of approaching soldiers or police. Those who have 
served recently in Palestine know the difficulty of rounding 
up these kind of people. 

In the second case, the trouble was confined to the 
1 Vide The /few Abyssinia, p. 57 et seq. 
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Gojjam, an Amharic region south of Lake Tana which had 
long been hostile to the ex-Negus, and whose inhabitants 
submitted peacefully to the Italians. Unfortunately, 
serious mistakes were made by certain Italian officials, 
who did not fully realize the nature of their responsibilities 
and the many pitfalls which confi-ont the perhaps over- 
zealous native administrator. The result was a local revolt 
which needed military force to suppress it. This, however, 
is now a matter of past history, and is unlikely to recur 
owing to the careful plans which have been made for 
the training of colonial officials. Referring to the some- 
what disturbed situation in the spring of 1938, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Aosta described Ethiopia “ as now suffering from 
the immediate reaction of a strong inoculation. When 
this passes off,” he said, “ convalescence from an age-long 
malady will become apparent.” 

The Duke of Aosta was appointed as Viceroy in suc- 
cession to Marshal Graziani in November 1937, and in 
some ways this has marked the beginning of a new stage 
in the development of the administration. It was a 
definite sign that the Italians were sufficiently satisfied 
with the peaceful state of the country generally to replace 
a military commander by a member of the Royal House 
of Savoy. While the Duke of Aosta is a distinguished 
officer of the Italian Air Force, his qualities as an adminis- 
trator are of a different type from those of his predecessor. 

Marshal Graziani is a man with great strength of char- 
acter and determination, who ruled the new Empire with 
a stem hand but was highly respected by Italians and 
natives alike. His driving power permeated throughout 
the whole administi’ation, and during the first phase of 
pacification was invaluable. Together with this side of his 
character goes a charming and chivalrous personality, 
with a strong sense of loyeilty to those who serve him well. 
If he is brusque at times, he is full of sympathy and under- 
standing when occasion demands. His farewell to Ras 
Imru, when this distinguished Ethiopian chieftain was 
sent off to Italy, was an example of the high respect in 
which Graziani regarded an enemy commander who had 
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fought well against him. Yet a few days later the Viceroy 
was the victim of an assassination plot planned by some of 
the very people whom he had liberated at Ras Imru’s 
request. The serious wounds which he received on this 
occasion so much affected his health that it was difficult 
for him to continue his arduous labours. It was also felt in 
Italy that the time had come to introduce the beginnings 
of a civil administration with a policy of trying to ingra- 
tiate the more important Ethiopian chiefs, who still had 
considerable influence with their respective followers. 

The appointment was therefore given to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Aosta, who has a wide African experience and a 
personality admirably suited to a policy of ingratiation and 
progressive development. In this work he had the good 
fortune to have as deputy Viceroy Signor Enrico Gerulli, 
a regular colonial official with an almost encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the whole of North-East Africa. Although 
serious illness marred the early days of his work in Africa, 
the Duke of Aosta hais taiken energetic steps to bring about 
a closer relationship with Ethiopian chiefs. Once a year 
the more importamt chiefs are invited to go to Addis Abeba 
as the Viceroy’s guests for the purpose of exchanging views 
on questions affecting their particular parts of the country. 
In this and in many other ways the chiefs arc beginning to 
feel that they can play am important part in the new 
regime, and that their own efforts can do much to uphold 
their prestige. In plans for the development of the 
country, for the improvement of the life of the people, and 
for the friendly relations with neighbouring territories, the 
Duke takes a supreme interest. This is no academic 
interest based on theory, but a most serious practical 
policy of making the best use of Italy’s conquered terri- 
tories for the benefit of both Italians and natives, amd to 
the mutual advantage of the Italians in Africa and their 
neighbours across the frontiers. 

Under the heading of development and material con- 
struction, road-building still takes first place, although the 
pressure of work has been somewhat slowed down amd less 
money is being spent in this direction. The vital conj- 
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munications involving the heaviest expenditure of money 
and man-power are now practically completed.^ The 
main arterial road from Addis Abeba to Asmara and on 
to the port of Massawa has now a first-claiss tarmac surface 
all the way, the mountain difficulties near the Termaber 
Pass having been overcome by means of a tunnel. This is 
the principal trade route of Ethiopia, and most of the 
traffic of the Jibuti railway has been diverted to this 
channel, thereby accounting for a serious drop in the rail- 
way traffic returns. The road from Dessie through the 
Danakil Desert to the port under construction at Assab is 
now completed ; and that from Gondar through the 
Semien Mountains to Asmara is finished, so that the 
capital of Aiphara is now easily accessible from Massawa. 

While the roads to the south and to Somaliland are of 
secondary importance and are gradually extending, those 
from Addis Abeba to the west and south-west are receiving 
close attention. These are the future trade routes to the 
Sudan frontier, and are the roads with which this book is 
chiefly concerned. The roads under construction to 
Lekemti and Gimma will eventually be extended respec- 
tively to Gambela (for the Baro steamers), and to Kurmuk 
(connected by Sudan track with Er Renk on the White 
Nile and Roseires on the Blue Nile). These routes pass 
through most fertile regions, which are already showing 
signs of agricultural industries and are rich in timber. In 
the air the passenger and mail aeroplanes of the Ala Lit- 
toria maintain a daily service between Addis Abeba, 
Diredawa, and Jibuti and twice-weekly services between 
Asmara, Assab, and Jibuti, and between Asmara, Dire- 
dawa, and Mogadishu. 

In road-building, in the aviation services, and in con- 
structional and other work, natives are employed in many 
capacities. They are paid accordingly and are insured 
against accident and illness. But, generally speaking, 
the money reward for labour holds out little inducement 
to work. The peoples of Ethiopia have never been 

^ A description of the author’s journey over Ethiopia’s new roads is 
given in The Abyssinia,. 
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educated up to the level of wanting the products that 
money can buy. 'I’his not only hinders production and 
trade within the country, but is also responsible for a 
situation, not uncommon elsewhere in Africa, in which 
the natives are disinclined to work more than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the bare essentials of life. Hence 
native labour cannot reach its full value, nor can pro- 
duction for native consumption progress until education 
and development have succeeded in stimulating the 
desire for a higher standard of living. For this reason 
alone I think the Italians are right to push ahead with 
constructional work which may at first sight appear to be 
unnecessarily elaborate. Imposing edifices and other 
outward signs of European civilization not only impress 
the natives, but arouse in them a wish to participate in 
a way of life which appears to them glamorous. It is of 
the utmost importance to the Italians that the native 
peoples of Ethiopia should develop a definite incentive 
for productive work and become consumers of Ethiopian 
products. Education, therefore, should go hand in hand 
with constructional work and the introduction of 
European amenities, and there is every indication that 
these are the lines on which the Government is working. 
At present, the native population is rather a dead weight. 

The whole subject of education has had to be dealt 
with from the beginning. While no attempt is made to 
educate adults, every encouragement is given to the 
native population to send their children to the new 
Italian schools which are increasing in number through- 
out the country. Although, in many cases, material 
inducements have to be offered to stimulate an interest 
in the education of the yoimg, the number of children 
receiving elementary instruction is increasing every day. 
Teaching is given in Italian and in the native language 
or languages of the State concerned, and there is nearly 
always an interpreter. The school-teachers are chiefly 
Eritreans supervised by Italians, who are in many cases 
priests or mms with knowledge of the country. Education 
is also provided for the children of ex-slaves, and in 
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Addis Abeba there is a school where one hundred such 
children are kept, fed, and educated by the Italian 
Government. For ex-slaves themselves llie Government 
have founded special villages where shelter, assistance, 
and work are provided for those who are not in a position 
to help themselves. Such villages have grown up in 
Kaffa, in Galla, and Sidama, and in Amhara, while 
others are in course of construction. The object of these 
villages is to provide a special kind of life for those slave- 
minded natives who are unfit for education and would 
otherwise become a dead weight in the regeneration of 
the native peoples. 

In introducing a system of justice into a country where 
' the feudal system prevailed, die Italians ha ve taken .great 
care to prese rve as far as possible loca l traditions and 
customs. “Indeed, it is only where these conflict with 
OTder and good government that they have been^super- 
seded or modified. This, of course, applies only to civil 
cases, Ivhiclr'are left as far as possible in the hands of 
native inhabitants themselves and their own leaders. 
The Italian authorities only step in where decisions 
cannot be reached or when they are asked to do so in the 
first instance. Special provision is made for Christians, 
Moslems, and pagans, to settle their own private law 
cases as they have been accustomed to do for centuries. 
Criminal cases, on the other hand, are dealt with by the 
Italian courts according to the law of Italy, while military 
or political offences committed by soldiers, Europeans, or 
natives are dealt with by the military courts. 

The principle followed by the Italians with regard to 
religion is that in all regions the religion of the majority 
lakesjgrecedottce'; but religious liberty is complete, and 
as far as the country as a whole is concerned the different 
religions are regarded on a basis of absolute equality. 
Although there is no interference whatever with the form 
of religion practised by the Ethiopian Church, the 
Italians have replaced the Egyptian Abuna by one of 
Ethiopian nationality,^ and have made illegal the evils 

^ Vide Chapter XI. 
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under which this church has laboured for centuries. The 
priesthood is no longer able to exert an influence in 
politics nor to extract tribute from the native inhabitants. 
In exchange for these restrictions the Church receives 
financial and other material assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The Moslem religion, on the other hand, has the 
advantage of being relieved of the domination of the 
Amhara Christians, and is now free to pursue its traditional 
methods without interference. Christian proselytizing is 
only allowed in the pagan districts, and is there confined 
to Italian Roman Catholic missionaries and priests of the 
Ethiopian Church. 

The small Jewish community is protected and given 
every facility to live according to their traditions. In 
Amhara a Jewish school has been opened, in which the 
children of this Jewish minority can be educated. 

With the abolition of the feudal system and slavery a 
great change' has taken place in the conditions of life of 
the native population. The Rases and other chiefs, who 
submitted, retain their lands in their entirety, but have 
no authority whatever over those who previously owed 
allegiance to them. Apart from the incomes which they 
derive from their own land, they receive certain grants 
from the Government, and some have been appointed 
to command native armed bands in co-operation with 
Italian officers. The only part they now take in the 
Government of the country is of a purely advisory nature, 
when their opinions on local questions are likely to be 
helpful to the Italian authorities. Other natives possess- 
ing land also retain their holdings, but are encouraged 
to cultivate them much more than they ever thought of 
doing before. They receive free gifts of seeds and plants, 
and are persuaded by loud speaker propaganda in the 
villages that they can benefit by the sale of their agri- 
cultural produce. While some land has been bought 
from the natives at a fair price, the only land which has 
been expropriated by the Italians is that belonging to the 
ex-Negus and the Rases who did not submit. 

The attitude of the Italians towards the natives must 
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seem strange at first to any British observer with no 
previous experience of the Italian colonial system. The 
British system in Africa has always followed a rigid course 
of putting up a strong barrier between white and black, 
though at the same time giving to the natives the same 
high standard of justice as the white man enjoys. A 
spirit of strict moderation governs the Englishman’s 
dealings with the natives under his control, but the black 
man is always made to understand that his position is one 
of inferiority. The idea of the white man doing manual 
labour of any kind is regarded as quite out of the question 
on the grounds that it is unbecoming to his prestige. 
There is no familiarity between the Englishman and his 
native subordinate, any more than there is between an 
officer and a private soldier on parade. But the natives 
under British rule receive education up to any standard 
for which they are fitted, and are encouraged to fit 
themselves for posts of responsibility in the Government’s 
service. We have also seen that in the Sudan the tribal 
chiefs play an important part as intermediaries in the 
government of the country. 

In the Italian system the barrier between white and 
black _is^ much more flexible than it is with us. In 
some matters iT fs even 'more .^mfdable, while in others 
it is removable according to individual circumstances. 
Although the black man is definitely regarded as an in- 
ferior, there is a tendency on the part of the Italians to 
indulge at times in a certain familiarity with natives, and 
even to spoil native servants with undue consideration 
and attention. I have never seen an Italian curse or bully 
a native. The attitude is rather one of dignified politeness 
and humanity except where firmness is needed. This 
usually takes the form of one short sharp reproof, but in 
cases of serious trouble the Italians believe that severity 
is in the end the most humane policy. Their argument is 
that trouble must be stamped out immediately by the 
most severe measures, as an example to others and to 
ensure peace for the future. 

One of the great differences between the British and 
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Italian systems is based on the respective attitudes 
towards manual labour. For some strange reason the 
average Englishman regards manual labour as degrading, 
while the Italian takes the exactly opposite view. It is 
quite common both in Libya and in East Africa to see 
the Italians doing manual labour side by side with 
the natives, and as far as one can see this is done without 
any loss of prestige. Indeed the Italian belief that manual 
labour is a most honourable occupation for a healthy 
man has a beneficial effect on the Amharas, who have 
always regarded this form of work as only fit for slaves. 
Although the natives of Ethiopia are now offered such 
education as will fit them for ordinary occupations within 
their own sphere of life, there is no intention of European- 
izing these people by higher education or of preparing 
them for any higher responsible positions in the Govern- 
ment service. The Italians maintain that the experience 
of other colonial powers has shown that higher education 
for natives usually ends in trouble. Although the Italians 
are at present adopting a direct system of governing the 
native races, it is quite possible that later on they will 
gradually adopt an indirect system of ruling through the 
chiefs. They are most ready to profit from the successful 
experience of others as well as from their own mistakes, 
and there are already distinct signs of a change of policy 
introducing a new code for the relations between the 
Italian officials and the native inhabitants. 

One of the most difficult problems to be solved with 
regard to the native population is that of public health, 
which until the Italian occupation was practically non- 
existent. For centuries the peoples of Ethiopia have been 
eaten up with disease, and their condition to-day is 
positively pathetic. As the diseases from which they 
suffer are of the worst variety known to the medical 
profession, the task facing the Italian medical authorities 
is one that will demand continuous attention for a long 
period of time. From the moment the Italians arrived in 
Ethiopia the work of giving medical attention to the 
natives was begun, and it is remarkable now to see the 
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number of temporary hospitals and clinics which have 
been opened throughout the country to supplement those 
of a more permanent nature. The clinics in the smaller 
towns and villages are surrounded from morning till 
night by natives clamouring for medical attention, and 
the number of doctors and nurses sent out from Italy is 
continually increasing. Great efforts are also being 
made in study and research. 

Fortunately the Italians made a good start in Ethiopia 
from a medical point of view ; for, thanks to the remark- 
able efforts of Sir Aldo Castellani, the deaths from 
disease among the Italian troops during the recent war 
were about half the number of those killed in action. 
Special attention is being paid to the prevention of 
disease and to measures improving the health condi- 
tions of the natives. In Addis Abeba alone 115,000 
natives have been known to be vaccinated in the course 
of one month, and drastic steps have been taken by 
the health authorities to fight the ravages of venereal 
disease, malaria, and typhus, which have long been 
the scourges of Ethiopia. In an effort to improve 
the nourishment of the native inhabitants, research is 
being made into the relative values of various foodstuffs ; 
for it is believed that with better feeding the natives will 
be able to do better work, and thereby attain a higher 
standard of living. But one of the most important 
innovations affecting the future is the introduction of a 
proper system of maternity and child welfare to supersede 
damaging practices hitherto prevalent. Mobile maternity 
units are being used to an increasing extent. Efforts are 
also being made to teach the younger generation of 
Ethiopia to live a healthy and vigorous life, so that the 
coming generation may start to build up a standard of 
fitness previously unknown. 

In the spring of 1938 conditions in Addis Abeba were 
considerably better than the year before, although the 
great increase of the European population had caused 
some temporary discomfort. The streets were assuming 
broad, smooth surfaces, and motor traffic was much 
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heavier. The Ethiopians now walked for the first time 
on concrete pavements, and pedestrians were even 
encouraged to cross the street on the ‘ dotted line.’ 
Many new buildings had been put up, and a new and 
well-organized stone market-place was almost com- 
pleted. This formed part of the native quarter of the 
new capital, which is being built on more or less level 
ground about 600 feet lower than the present town. 
The plans for broad avenues and elaborate buildings 
had already been approved and work had already 
begun. The conditions for Europeans and the general 
amenities of life were steadily improving, although the 
question of bringing a sufficient supply of water to the 
town still awaited a solution. There had been many 
additions to the number of shops and general stores, and 
there was no shortage of ordinary domestic commodities, 
or even of the lesser luxuries. There was no truth in the 
report, published in a British newspaper, that the Italians 
were reduced to eating cats, dogs, and monkeys ! During 
the last two years hotel accommodation has been gieatly 
improved — so much so that it has been possible for parties 
lof tourists to visit the principal centres and see something 
of the parts of the country which are served by good roads. 
While the native towns throughout the country are being 
cleaned up and made much more sanitary, new European 
towns are rapidly growing up at centres such as Gondar 
Gimma, Dessie, Makale, and Adua. Asmara is growing 
with great rapidity, and anyone returning to the town 
after a year’s absence finds it quite unrecognizable. 

Naturally the development of Ethiopia has given a 
stimulus to further development in the former colonies of 
Eritrea and Somaliland. Efforts are now being made to 
mal^Theif varying resources fit in with those of Ethiopia, 
so that all Italian East Africa can go forward as a compo- 
site whole, each part contributing what it can for the 
benefit of the complete Empire. Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland as independent colonies were poor countries 
with ^w_possibilities, but the situation Has chang ed now 
that they are attached to an Ethiopia under Italian rule. 
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Communications of all kinds are being improved ; 
agriculture has received encouragement, and new indus- 
tries are growing up. As the Italians aim at making 
their Empire as self-sufficient as possible, there is always 
a market comparatively close at hand for anything that 
these~colonies can produce. Until quite recently condi- 
tions in the former c olonies were much mor e advanced 
than i n Ethio pia ; but now the time is rapidly appfdach- 
ing^when the standard throu^out the whole Empire 
will be level, and thewhole can progress evenly together. 

Colonization is still in its infancy, and so far compara- 
tively few Italians are settled on the land. The settlement 
of Europeans” can only proceed in the wake of public 
security, road building, and the provision of accommoda- 
tion ; and the way is not yet clear for settlers in large 
numliers. Meanwhile, eicpert investigation continues in 
all districts with a view to obtaining concessions for 
colonization on an industrial basis. Italian colonization 
is of two kinds (1) The settlement of Italian families 
on the land ; and (2) Industrial colonization carried 
out by Italian companies. A beginning is being made 
with the settlement of families in districts such as Woghcra, 
Cher-Cher, and Gimma, where there is plenty of water 
and the climate is suitable for Europeans. At present 
cultivation is confined to the growing of such foodstuffs 
as are necessary to meet local needs. 

The work in these districts has been handed over to an 
association^pf ex-soldiers, which has already been respon- 
sible for reclaiming the Pontine Marshes in Italy ; while 
their economic administration is in the hands of three 
colonization boards, which take their names from the 
Italian provinces which they represent. By co-operation 
between the various provinces in Italy, the settlers are 
chosen so as to supply the variety of workers needed for 
development purposes. This ex-soldiers’ association has 
already done much of the work on several thousand 
hectares^ at Oletta and Bishoftu, near Addis Abeba, 
where a hundred farms will soon be in working order. 

* Hectare:>=S'47 acres. 
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These regional colonization boards are responsible for 
about 50,000 hectares of land and for the settlement of 
3,000 families of colonists. Each board, which has at its 
disposal 50 million lire, advises and helps the colonists in 
their work, gives payments for the products grown, and 
arranges for their marketing. As soon as the colonists 
have paid off what they owe to the board for setting 
them up and giving them a start, they become the sole 
proprietors of the pieces of land which they have de- 
veloped. Besides these larger enterprises, there are a 
number of private homesteads run by small farmers and 
ex-service men with moderate means at their disposal. 
These people receive from the Government grants of 
land varying from 5 to 30 hectares, all of which are in the 
neighbourhoods of Addis Abeba, Dessie, Gondar, and 
Harar. 

The Italian system i§ now most methodical, every- 
thing being done to insure that colbmsts' Settle down in 
their new homes immediately they arrive in the country. 
In Libya the new arrivals walk into their homes to find 
everything ready for them down to the smallest detail. 
I recently visited one of these new settlements near 
Misurata in Libya just before the arrival of a large party 
of colonists. The houses were completely furnished ; the 
kitchens were fully equipped from pots and pans to boxes 
of matches ; the water and electric light were turned on ; 
the plots of land were ploughed ready for sowing ; the 
agricultural implements were all neatly arranged in 
sheds ; and the live-stock already occupied the farmyards. 
As in many forms of Italian colonization the settlers are 
grouped according to their villages of origin in Italy, 
transportation to Africa docs not involve the breaking of 
family ties usually associated with settlement overseas. 
It is merely a question of families continuing the work to 
which they have been accustomed in new surroundings 
and under somewhat different conditions. In all these 
settlements everything is provided for the ordinary life of 
the settlers. Churches, schools, hospitals, shops, and 
means of recreation are already constructed before the 
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settlers arrive, so that there is no period of acute discom- 
fort and nothing to interfere with the earlier stages of 
cultivation. Although in Ethiopia all this is in its primary 
stage, the system there will be on the same model as the 
remarkable example of Italian colonization already 
working in Libya. 

Industrial colonization is destined to play a large part 
in the development of Italian East Africa, and a start has 
already been made to exploit the staple products of the 
country with the help of native labour. Modern agricul- 
tural machinery is now being used in the growing of 
cereals in 20,000 hectares of land in the neighbourhood of 
Addis Abeba and in the State of Amhara. By this means 
the Italians hope to produce most of the 800,000 tons 
of com necessary to feed the European and native 
populations. A beginning has also been made with the 
growing of cotton and sugar on an extensive scale, and 
an industrial plant is being set up to convert these raw 
materials into various kinds of finished products. Cotton 
is grown in four different zones under the direction of 
industrial associations, which provide the natives with 
seeds, help the work of production, arrange for the 
process of ginning, and provide the necessary transport. 
In the spring of 1938 it was sa'id that 3,000 tons of cotton 
seeds were sown in Italian East Africa. 

As there are great possibilities for the rearing of cattle 
and sheep throughout large areas, the Italians are working 
hard to stamp out cattle disease and improve the fitness 
of live-stock generally. Important research work in the 
use of serums and vaccines is being carried out at various 
centres, and a special mission has been sent to South 
Africa to make a study of the diseases of animals. Under 
the previous regime the disease amongst animals was no 
less prevalent than among human beings. Hence the 
Italians are faced with the task of raising the standard of 
fitness of great quantities of live-stock before they can 
start cross-breeding on a large scale, with a view to 
establishing breeds of cattle and sheep suitable to the 
country and profitable in meat, milk, wool, and hides. 
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Yet something is already being done to improve the breeds 
of live-stock, and the natives are being encouraged to 
co-operate in this for their own benefit. These are some 
of the beginnings of Italy’s great undertaking, which 
consists of nothing more nor less than the complete 
transformation of a primitive system of agriculture into 
a systematic agricultural enterprise on the most modern 
lines. That the process will be a long one goes without 
saying. The country is large and in some places the 
difhculties will be great. 

Up to date the Italians have been devoting their 
energies to consolidating their newly acquired territory 
and equipping it with the more essential needs of modern 
life and progress. Yet the whole structure is practically 
immobile, and the time has come to set it in motion. 
This could not be done under conditions at all favourable 
until the Anglo-Italian Agreement became operative, 
with recognition by Great Britain of Itahan sovereignty 
over Ethiopia, and a trade agreement for tradt and 
transit facilities over the frontiers of surrounding British 
and Anglo-Egyptian territories. Not only does ‘ recogni- 
tion ’ strengthen the Italian position politically, but it 
ensures co-operation for the public security of the 
frontier districts, while a subsequent trade agreement 
will go a long way to setting the wheels of progress 
in motion. Italian Ethiopia, now established as a reality 
beyond all doubt in spite of local disturbances, will then 
form a living peirt of the world’s political and economic 
structure. 



CHAPTER IX 


Italy’s African wealth 

W HATEVER other sources of wealth the country 
may contain, Ethiopia’s most important value to 
Italy and the outside world comes from agriculture. 
Until lately the extensive cultivable areas referred to in 
the previous chapter were put to little use by the native 
habitants, .who. under the feudal system had no induce- 
ments to grow more than was absolutely necessary to 
pay their taxes in kind and feed their families. This was 
particularly the case in the most fertile regions of the 
south and south-west, where depopulation as a result of 
the slave trade has left huge areas of rich and well- 
watered country almost without any cultivation at all. 
In a country with such variety of climate and altitude, 
the agricultural produce under the former regime gave 
no indication of its possibilities. Crops were restricted to 
those used by the natives, and vegetables were not grown 
for the simple reason that the natives do not eat them. 
Coffee was the only important product grown for export. 
Hence a great deal of experimental work has now to be 
carried out in order to discover exactly what can be 
grown in all the different climates and altitudes. As 
inquiries of this kind take a long time to complete, the 
information at present available can only be of a 
preliminary nature. 

Investigations indicate that, while there are extensive 
^ possi^^sfoi developing and improving existing crops, 
there are great opportunities for the introdjuction^of new 
. fortns_qf cyltiyation, thereby producing a large annual 
yield of a quality sufficiently high to compete successfully 
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in world markets. Cereals of various kinds can be raised 
aU over the country. Cotton, oil-seeds, and rubber can 
be cultivated in the valleys of rivers and wherever 
irrigation is possible. Coifee, already extensively grown, 
can be greatly improved in quahty and the production 
rationalized. Products such as bananas, sugar-cane, 
tea, and quinine can be introduced with every prospect 
of success. Various forms of native corn are already 
grown, such as taff which thrives at altitudes of from 3,000 
to 9,000 feet, and is used extensively by the Amharas for 
bread. Dagusa is also used to a lesser extent for bread, 
and by the Gallas it is employed in the production of 
native beer. Dura is used all over the country, and it 
produces a form of alcohol, and an inferior variety of 
maize is extensively cultivated. 

Oats and wheat are at present scarce, as they require 
more attention than other grain, but the former may 
be grown between 3,000 and 10,500 feet with two 
harvests a year, while the latter can be cultivated up 
to 9,000 feet. Wild cotton is found in most parts of 
Ethiopia except in the higher altitudes, but the best 
districts for its cultivation are the Shire, Gimma, 
Lake Margherita, and along most of the river valleys. 
Varieties equal to the highest quality of Egyptian cotton 
are being introduced, as has already been done in the 
pliuitations of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, such as 
Tessenei, Genale, Villaggio Duca Abruzzi, and the 
concessions on the Juba River, and should become one 
of the more important commercial products. Several 
varieties of oil-seeds are already grown. Nug, which can 
be cultivated from 5,000 to 7,000 feet, produces oil for 
lighting and cooking. Other oil-seeds are linseed knd 
sesame, while ground nuts sure produced in considerable 
quantities in the Somaliland concessions. Although 
investigations of the possibilities of rubber are not yet 
complete, it is expected that supplies will be obtained 
from the vast number of trees known as Forbia Candelabra, 
which is very common throughout large areas. 

Harar coffee is already well known, but it is seldom 
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realized that the name derives its origin from the region 
of Kaffa in Ethiopia, where a good quality of coffee has 
long been grown. Other districts from which coffee is 
already exported are Gimma, Sidamo, Lekemti, and the 
Gojjam. As Italy has a trade agreement with Brazil for 
the import of coffee, it is intended in Ethiopia to produce 
a good quality at a reasonable price for sale in Egypt, 
Europe, and the United States. The cultivation of 
bananas has been most successful in the plantations along 
the Webi Shebeli and Juba Rivers, and there are many 
other parts of the Empire where the cultivation of bananas 
can be profitable. Sugar-cane is now grown at the 
Villaggio Duca Abruzzi, and could be extended to other 
localities under 600,000 feet, while beet sugar can be 
produced on the high plateau. The prospects are also 
favourable for the introduction of tea and quinine, but 
the latter takes fifteen years to mature. Although the 
quinine plantations in Eritrea are as yet only eight years 
old, they appear to be in a healthy condition. 

Other products for which there are great possibilities are 
vegetables, fruits, tobacco, castor oil, and olives. As 
hitherto the Ethiopians have made no attempt to grow 
either vegetables or fruits, these will be introduced. This 
has already been done to some extent in the colonies of 
Eritrea and Somaliland. It is surprising to see the 
rapidity with which vegetables grow in many parts of 
the country which differ widely in altitude and climate. 
At Bahrdar (on Lake Tana), at Saio (in Western 
Ethiopia) and at Negelli (in the south of Sidamo) I have 
seen gardens started only a month previously which were 
already yielding an adequate daily supply of tomatoes, 
beans, cabbage, lettuce, etc. Citrous fruits and olives 
grow wild over a considerable part of the country ; and 
a visit to the concessions on the Juba and Webi Shebeli is 
sufficient to show the success that can be attained, where- 
ever irrigation is possible, with the cultivation of oranges, 
grapefruit, and bananas. 

Besides the products already enumerated, there are 
many others, such as kapok and tobacco, which may 
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well be cultivated successfully in suitable localities ; 
''for there is a wide range in the varieties of soil and 
climate, and it would be difficult to find any thing 
which would not thrive in some part of Italian East 
Afiica. Flying over the western half of Ethiopia, 
you obtain a striking impression of regions of fertile 
country, well wooded in parts, which are available 
for Italian cultivation and development. At the same 
time^ it is remarkable to see here and there the small 
patches of native cultivation, which are infinitesimal in 
proportion to the agricultural possibilities. It would be 
hard to imagine a country-side more promising, and in 
which less had been done to make use of the rich gifts of 
Nature. Even in the regions of southern Eritrea and 
eastern Amhara there are extensive plains where water 
can be obtained near the surface, and which would seem 
to hold out good prospects for agricultural enterprise. 

Live-stock also forms an important factor in the agri- 
cultural wealth of the country, and in this direction there 
are great possibilities for improvement and development. 
This branch of agriculture is of importance to Italy owing 
to the large quantities of cattle and meat which she has 
formerly had to import from abroad. While cattle raising 
has been successfully carried out for some time in Italian 
Somaliland, in Ethiopia only the most primitive methods 
of stock farming were known. Cattle were employed by 
the natives for food and as draught animals, and the 
export of hides constituted the chief trade of the country. 
Sixty per cent of these hides found their way to different 
parts of the British Empire. This old-established trade is 
being reorganized and encouraged by Italians, who want 
to export to foreign countries in order to increase their 
supplies of foreign currency. Previous to the Italo- 
Ethiopian War it was estimated that there were from 
ten to twelve million head of cattle in Ethiopia, but this 
number was considerably reduced during the war by the 
depredations of the Ethiopian Army, and for many years 
the natural increase had been checked by disease. 
Ethiopian cattle, however, have good powers of resistance 
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and respond well to inoculations, whereas European 
cattle have mostly succumbed when subjected to this 
treatment after importation. An extensive veterinary 
service is being established in order to deal with all forms 
of cattle disease. At present there is only one main breed 
of Ethiopian cattle with certain variations, the humped 
type known as the ‘ Zebu.’ The quantity of milk given by 
the cows is poor, but the fat content is high in proportion, 
and is nearly double that of the average European cow. 
For this reason the prospects for dairy farming are good, 
and a company has already started investigation into its 
possibilities. 

The question of cross-breeding is also being carefully 
studied, and investigations are being carried out in 
Kenya, where conditions and climate are similar, 
Naturally, the quality of the cattle varies very considerably 
in different localities. While those in northern Eritrea are 
thin and poorly nourished, animals in such districts as 
Lake Tana, Wollo Galla, the Gojjam, and the whole 
south-western area are larger and fatter according to the 
respective value of the pasturage. The Italians intend to 
exploit to the fullest extent the whole industry of cattle 
raising, partly with the idea of establishing an export trade 
in frozen and tinned meat. Sheep are found all over 
Ethiopia in many breeds and cross-breeds, but the wool 
is poor in quality and quantity. For this reason the 
Italians intend to introduce into parts of the Ethiopian 
plateau, where conditions are similar. Merino sheep 
which are successfully bred in Kenya. The best districts 
for this purpose are those situated between 4,500 and 
8,500 feet. In Eritrea breeding has been tried between 
the Persian Astrakhan and the local black goat, which has 
produced a cross-breed with fine glossy black pelt. Owing 
to the importance which Italy attaches to the production 
of wool, considerable research work is being carried out 
with regard to cross-breeding and the introduction of 
suitable strains. 

Hitherto horse breeding has been confined to the Galla 
tribes, and these horses have been chiefly used throughout 
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Ethiopia for the breeding of mules. The Ethiopian horse, 
however, is a small but sturdy type, and has been found 
to cross satisfactorily with Arab stallions and Sardinian 
mares. Mules and donkeys have long been used by the 
Ethiopians for transport purposes, and there are a great 
many of them in the country. The Ethiopian mule, well 
known throughout the world as a good saddle and pack 
animal, will continue to be bred for use in these vast tracts 
of country lying between the new lines of com mu nications. 
At present they cost more than horses but, as the demand 
decreases owing to modem forms of transport, the price 
should fall accordingly. Native poultry, though numerous, 
cannot be regarded as a table delicacy, and the eggs are 
diminutive in size ; but arrangements are being made 
for the introduction of various breeds from abroad, and 
incubation experiments are being carried out. Bees are 
kept to some extent by the natives in the west, and a large 
production of honey and wax for export is possible in 
the future. 

In visiting the country in the west and south-west of 
Ethiopia it was obvious that there are regions possessing 
extensive timber resources. In the districts of Gimma, 
Kaifa, Saio, and the lakes, these are dense and extensive 
forests containing valuable woods suitable for building 
purposes and the manufacture of furniture. In the Anfilo 
Forest it is said that fifty-six different varieties of wood 
have been counted, and among them ebony, mahogany, 
juniper, and veirieties of rosewood. Hitherto the only use 
to which these woods have been put has been for manu- 
facture of furniture by missionaries, and to a very limited 
extent for building purposes. In fact, the timber wealth 
of the country was so little appreciated by Menelik that 
he gave grants of land to those who destroyed the forests. 
During the time of the ex-Negus, six concessions were 
grant^ for the erection of saw-imlls, but three of these 
were never put into operation. Small saw-mills are now 
being started by the Italians to meet local needs, but it is 
expected that the timber trade will become one of 
considerable importance when the whole subject of the 
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forests has been fully investigated, and when means of 
transport have been provided. 

As is to be expected in newly acquired territory, the 
industries which are at present receiving most attention 
are those providing material for constructional work. 
As large quantities of these materials have had to be 
imported from Italy, the Italians are naturally anxious 
to make full use of local raw materials at the earliest 
possible moment. The cost of importing large quantities 
of cement for building purposes has in recent years been 
heavy, and shortage of this product has held up con- 
structional work besides delaying the building of houses 
for colonization schemes. Energetic steps have, therefore, 
been taken to find local limestone and to set up cement 
factories with the least possible delay. Factories are now 
fully operating at Massawa, Dessie, Addis Abeba, Harar, 
and Mogadishu. At Dessie, where there is great building 
activity, the annual output of the factory amounts to 
300,000 tons. 

As experts in the production and use of electric power, 
the Italians have been quick to realize the possibilities of 
making use of the country’s water supply. In fact, one of 
the first development companies to be formed was that 
for the creation of electrical power for the starting and 
maintenance of industries. The primary function of this 
company is to provide the chief centres with electric light, 
and to find out how far hydro-electric power can be used 
for the benefit of the essential public services. In 1938 
the electric light in Addis Abeba was still generated by 
gas engines, but this was only a temporary measure to 
tide over the time until electricity could be obtained from 
water-power. It is believed that valuable water-power 
can be derived from the Blue Nile, at the place where the 
river makes a bend to the south and reaches its nearest 
point to Addis Abeba. It is also estimated that the whole 
of Italian East Africa can be supplied with electricity 
from the lakes and such rivers as the Blue Nile, the Omo, 
and the Awash. 

The mineral resources of Italian East Africa cannot yet 
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be described in much detail owing to the long time 
necessary for complete investigation in so large a territory, 
but there is a certain amount of information available 
about minerals which are known to exist, and those 
which there is good reason to believe are present in certain 
regions. It has long been known that gold exists in the 
country, but much misleading information has been 
current regarding the significance of this fact. The truth 
is that gold is to be found in Eritrea and in western 
Ethiopia. In Eritrea it is to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Asmara and between that town and the Sudan 
frontier. In western Ethiopia it is found in the rivers of 
Wollega and Beni Shangul, especially in the Bir-Bir River 
and in the valley of the Ghibie, a tributary of the Omo. 
In Eritrea the gold is found in reefs and, although the 
percentage of gold in the sulphides varies considerably, 
many of the mines look like becoming profitable concerns. 
One mine has an output of nearly 100 kilogrammes a 
month. In western Ethiopia the gold is found in the red 
sand of the rivers from which it has to be washed out. 
At lubdo, on the Bir-Bir River, platinum is found mixed 
with gold and other minerals, and the annual output of 
platinum is from 200 to 250 kilogrammes a year. Plants 
for carrying out the cyanide process of extracting gold 
are being set up, and it is hoped by this means considerably 
to increase the output. Most of the scientific investigations 
with regard to gold and other minerals, as well as 
responsibility for their subsequent working, are in the 
hands of the East African Mining Company which has 
opened a laboratory at Asmara to examine the results of 
the various mineral concessions. 

Among the other minerals which have actually been 
discovered are iron, lead, and lignite in Amhara ; potash 
in the Tigr6 ; cinnabar in Shoa ; copper in Kaffa and 
Amhara ; mercury in the neighbourhood of Harar ; 
rock-salt in the Danakil Desert and on the sea coast at 
Massawa and Assab ; and marble and mica in different 
parts of the country. Although much has been said and 
written about the presence of oil in Ethiopia, expert 
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investigation up to date does not justify undue optimism. 
There is no doubt that oil does exist in the regions to the 
south of the Red Sea. It has been found in British 
Somaliland, although it has never been used for com- 
mercial purposes, and it is used by the natives of the 
Danaldl. There are also signs of oil in the islands of the 
Dahlak Archipelago, off Massawa, and experts believe 
that the quantity may be sufficient to be of some com- 
mercial value. But there is quite a possibility that the 
real source of the oil in this part of the world is situated 
under the waters of the Red Sea, in which case its 
recovery would be somewhat difficult. In any case, there 
is no doubt that the Italians will spare no effort in their 
searches for oil, which is consumed in great quantities by 
their aviation and motor-transport services, on which 
their essential communications depend. As all this oil 
has to be bought from abroad and paid for in foreign 
currency, it is a serious item in the annual budget. 

As is to be expected, trade and commerce are in a state 
of transition during the period of the change-over from 
the old system to the new. Ever since the Italian occupa- 
tion the trade between Italy and her new Empire has 
been heavy, chiefly owing to the large quantities of 
material needed for constructional work and essential 
services. As time passes, the amount of foodstuffs imported 
from Italy decreases, while exports from Italian East 
Africa to Italy increase in volume. The Italians maintain 
that in the first year of their occupation goods were 
imported from Italy to the value of 1,672 million lire, and 
that of these only 20 per cent were foodstuffs. In 1937, 
the official figures for imports from Italy were 2 milliards, 
no million lire. In the same year, the East African 
products exported to It2ily are stated to have been as 
follows undressed skins, 110,000 tons valued at 167 
million lire ; bananas, 223,000 tons valued at 43 million 
lire ; coffee, 21,000 tons valued at 15 million lire ; seed 
oils 18,000 tons valued at 2^ million lire ; cotton, 3,000 
tons, and palm oil seeds, 20,000, tons — the two latter 
being V2ilued at ij million lire. As most of the imports 
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from foreign countries are re-exported from Italy, they 
are included in the imports from Italy. They are largely 
made up of metal and iron goods, rubber goods, machinery, 
motor vehicles, mineral oils, and miscellaneous articles for 
constructional work and the general needs of the European 
population. In 1937 the official figures show that Italian 
East Africa exported to foreign countiies coffee, skins, 
salt, incense, ivory, civet, and other goods to the value of 
over 60 million lire. While it is true that the exports of 
coffee and hides from Effiiopia were reduced to a low 
level after the arrival of the Italians, there are obvious 
~ reasons for this. The old system collapsed with the war, 
and proper communications had to be established before 
the country’s resources could be more fully developed and 
trade reorganized on new lines. This meant that a con- 
siderable proportion of the native population were 
engaged on road-building and other public works. These 
considerations, together with the increase of the European 
population from 2,000 to 500,000 were responsible for 
bringing the traditional export trade of Effiiopia to a 
temporary standstill. 

The Italians are now anxious to sell to the Sudan, but 
have little to offer which the Sudan wants over and above 
coffee exports, valued in 1937, at ;{^E.i38,855. Both are 
agricultural countries. The Sudan’s total imports from 
Ethiopia in that year were only £E. 145, 031, while her 
exports to Ethiopia (chiefly salt) were valued at ;;^E.56,090. 
As the great agricultural and so far unestimated mineral 
resources are developed, there is no doubt that some kind 
of market will be found in the Sudan. Yet the real 
importance of the Sudan to the Italians will be as a transit 
country, details of which will be described later on.^ 

That the natural resources of Italian East Africa are 
great is convincing to all who know that country, but it is 
necessary to see in order to believe. Meanwhile, with 
development still in its early stages, there are as yet few 
products which the Italians can exchange with their 
neighbours for goods and services. Of these, coffee of 

^ Vid€ Chapter XII • 
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high quality is the outstanding product ready for market, 
and its production can be greatly increased throughout 
large areas of the country. But, as the realization of 
products for export — even the intensive cultivation of 
coffee — stakes time, the question of exchanging goods and 
services with other countries is one which theoretically 
belongs to the future. The currency question is wrapped 
up in international finance ; but in order to enable 
development to proceed quickly so that the Italians can 
have the necessary products to sell, something has to be 
done to set the wheels in motion in a forward direction. 

Things have been moving in a vicious circle. The 
Italians need foreign currency in which to trade and pay 
for transit, in order to develop the country ; and this 
they cannot obtain in the ordinary way till the country is 
developed sufficiently to produce what others want to 
buy. This circle has got to be broken by resorting to 
unusual means. Whether it be by a loan, by foreign 
investment, by concessions, by the employment of 
services, or by some ingenious system of credit, some way 
must be found of enabling the British and Egyptians in 
Egypt and the Sudan to co-operate economically with the 
new proprietors of Ethiopia. This is not a matter of 
patching up a quarrel and then letting things take their 
natural course. Important issues are at stake, which call 
for a determined effort to overcome the difficulties in the 
way of satisfactory and harmonious co-operation between 
Britain, Italy, and Egypt in North-East Africa. This 
co-operation is in the fundamental interests of all 
concerned. 

On the Italian side, the authorities have been trying 
to devise ways of overcoming their shortage of sterling 
currency. Although some of their suggestions may be 
quickly abandoned in favour of others, they show the 
directions in which the Italian- mind has been working. 
The question of a British loan to Italy is never mentioned 
by Italian officials as falling outside their self-contained 
financial policy, but official" opinion in Egypt and else- 
where has strongly favoured such a course. The Italians 
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have, however, already taken action to facilitate the 
investment of foreign capital in Italy in the terms of the 
Royal Decree Law No. 2375 of 6 December 1937, and the 
facilities given also apply to Italian East Africa. Accord- 
ing to this measure, foreign capital can be introduced 
into the country for investment in approved enterprises 
and withdrawn in foreign currency at will. The rent, 
interest, and profits up to a max i mum of 5 per cent on 
landed property, loans, and bonds, can also be withdrawn, 
as well as the dividends and interest (without limit), on 
bearer shares or bonds purchased or subscribed in Italy 
by fiireigners. These facilities, which remained originally 
open till the end of 1939, carried with them important 
exemptions from taxation. One paragraph in particular 
is worth quoting verbatim : ‘ Furthermore, such invest- 
ments and securities shall not, even in the event of war, 
be confiscated, expropriated without indemnity, or other- 
wise blocked in such a manner as to prevent their free 
disposal.’ 

It is maintained that such investment of foreign 
capital would actually contribute to the more rapid 
realization of Italian self-sufficiency ; and it is claimed 
that, in view of the geographical position of western 
Ethiopia with regard to Egypt and the Sudan, British 
and Egyptian capital should find investment in that 
country attractive. It is also believed that in a country 
were the climate is almost European and cultivation 
is cheap, foreigners will interest themselves in develop- 
ment projects. The Italians foresee here a means 
whereby they can reach self-sufficiency through a policy 
of producing at lower cost than elsewhere, and thereby 
„ overcoming competition in the world markets. In this 
way it is hoped that the produce of Italian East Africa 
will find a ready sale in the markets of Egypt and the 
Sudan. As a forerunner of the important development 
which the Italians expect in this extensive region of great 
fertility, the Banco di Roma has already opened branches 
at Saio, Lekemti, Gimma, and Gambela. 

The most comprehensive and long-range possibility of 
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obtaining sterling is wrapped up in an idea of making 
commercial use of tlie vast downpour of water during the 
rains, which fall in different parts of Ethiopia at different 
seasons of the year. This conception may at first sight 
seem fantastic, but the fact remains that a country with 
annual torrential rains marches with countries to which 
water from outside their frontiers is a vital need. In 
Ethiopia, apart from the rainfall that swells the tributaries 
of the Nile, much finds its way into the Omo which flows 
into Lake Rudolph, and into the Awash which loses itself 
in the Danakil Desert. There is also a great quantity 
which fills the torrents (dried-up watercourses) during the 
rainy season, and is either lost in the ground of fills no 
useful purpose. The idea is that by means of small dams 
and artificial lakes, much of this water could be 
collected, partly for irrigation purposes within the 
coimtry, and partly for supplementing the water of the 
Nile tributaries during the season when water is most 
needed in the Sudan and Egypt. Although there is, of 
course, no question of taking any action with regard to 
anything affecting the Nile waters without the full consent 
and collaboration of the Sudan and Egypt, it has been 
suggested that sterling could be obtained in payment for 
the extra water added by this means to the normal Nile 
supply. In other words, a scheme such as this might 
enable the ItJilians to convert lire into sterling by 
constructing works and selling water. 

Against this the Egyptians say that they do not 
want any more water at present, and it is contended 
that the Sudan’s financial position is such that the 
extra cost would be too heavy a burden upon a country 
with a revenue of and an expenditure 

of j^^E. 4,457,440. Yet these arguments are not altogether 
sound, and the principle embodied in this idea may 
ultimately lead somewhere. There is still uncultivated 
land in Egypt, and a reserve of water is a safeguard 
which Egypt cannot despise. Also, the Sudan need 
never reject a sound economic project purely on the 
plea of a meagre budget ; the loans guaranteed by the 
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British Treasury for the Gezirdi scheme are ample proof 
of this. An example of what the Italians hope to do by 
this means in Eritrea is worthy of note. It is proposed 
to build a small dam about six miles north of Keren to 
create an artificial lake from the water of the Anseba. 
This will be conducted by means of a canal and a short 
tunnel through the mountains to the Lebka torrent, 
which will in turn convey it towards sea level for the 
irrigation of the large plain north of Massawa. This 
forbidding district wiU then be made cultivable. 

There seems to be little doubt that, as development 
proceeds, a considerable part of Italy’s new Empire will 
be opened up by means of concessions granted both to 
Italian companies and to companies financed partly by 
foreign capital. This specially applies to the exploitation 
of staple products suitable for the world’s markets. Not 
only will foreign co-operation help the Italians financially, 
but will form a link between them and some of the 
markets in which they hope to sell their products. There 
is still a good deal of scepticism throughout Europe with 
regard to Ethiopia’s economic possibilities as well as 
Italy’s prospect in this part of the world, and one way of 
breaking this down is the participation of foreigners in the 
actual work of development. But before any foreign 
business man is going to sink capital in enterprises of this 
kind, he wants to see for himself exactly what possibilities 
there are of doing profitable business. For this reason it 
is important that there should be ample facilities for 
foreign business men to visit the country to carry out their 
investigations, and that reliable information of economic 
development should be available in the foreign countries 
where interest is likely to be aroused. The Italians have 
already organized several conducted tours and have 
speeded up the necessary hotel accommodation, but 
something more is wanted to impress a somewhat reluctant 
public throughout the world with the true economic facts 
of a country of considerable promise. 

Italy may fin d it difficult quickly to attract interest 
in the economic possibilities of her New Empire, partly 
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because her methods have never been tried before, 
a.Tifi partly on account of an unfavourable prejudice 
which has not yet been completely swept away. For these 
reasons it may be necessary, in order to hasten the 
desired results, to form commercial committees in the 
foreign countries most likely to become interested. If 
such committees were composed partly of Italians, and 
partly of nationals of the country concerned who have a 
thorough grasp from first-hand experience of the economic 
possibilities of Italian East Africa, they would stand a 
good chance of inspiring confidence by organizing 
exhibitions and co-operating with local chambers of 
commerce or similar bodies. Although the Italians could 
no doubt inspire the necessary confidence in course of 
time, I believe that this could be considerably speeded 
up with the help of reliable foreign mediation and 
support. Possibly the most natural, and therefore the 
best, solution of Italy’s shortage of foreign currency will 
result from her non-belligerent position in the present 
European war. Italy’s favourable economic position may 
not only provide her with much of the foreign currency 
she needs, but may help her substantially to strengthen 
her whole financial position. Indeed, the war seems to 
have come at an appropriate time for Italy, who may 
well emerge from its debris with her economic and 
financial difficulties greatly diminished, if not completely 
swept away. But, should this be the case, it would be no 
reason to drop ingenious plans for obtaining foreign 
currency, which have been devised under conditions of 
urgent need. 

At present the chief preoccupation of the Italians with 
regard to trade with other countries is the establishment 
of satisfactory trade routes on all the frontiers of Italian 
East Africa. The eastern part of this territory depends on 
the ports of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden ; the southern 
part uses the Somali ports of the Indian Ocean ; and the 
natural outlet for the western half of Ethiopia is by way 
of the Nile. Massawa is the best natural harbour on the 
Red Sea, while Assab is a small bay where a. new arti- 
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ficial harbour is being built. In the Gulf of Aden, Jibuti 
is a large bay hitherto without harbour works ; Zeila 
is an open roadstead with coral reefs ; and Berbera is 
the only sheltered anchorage on the south side of the 
Gulf. The Somali ports of Mogadishu, Merca, Brava, and 
Kisimayo are all open roadsteads. During the last three 
years extensive work has been carried out at Massawa, 
which will soon have ample quay accommodation for 
ocean-going ships, as well as for sailing-vessels and small 
craft. The port is now provided with up-to-date equip- 
ment, including electric cranes capable of lifting 2 ^ tons, 
and other plant needed for the rapid handling of mer- 
chandise. The new port at Assab, which will cost 
88 million lire, is at present under construction. An 
artificial harbour is being made by the building of 
breakwaters and the installation of the necessary equip- 
ment, and these works will be completed in the near future. 

The other Italian ports are those on the Indian Ocean, 
all of which are being improved as far as it is possible. 
Of these Kisimayo has the advantage of small islands off- 
shore which facilitate the building of a breakwater, but 
the most important improvements are taking place at 
Mogadishu where it is hoped to create a port capable of 
receiving large vessels and handling every kind of traffic. 
Simileir improvements on a smaller scale are taking place 
at Merca and Brava, which do not lend themselves easily 
to harbour works of any kind. When the roads are 
complete, it is intended that Mogadishu should serve a 
hinterland extending from Harar to the Ogaden. Merca 
will be used almost entirely for the banana trade for which 
special ships have already been built and are now in 
service. I^simayo will become the port for Negelli and 
for the towns on the Juba River. But these Italian ports, 
taken together, do not form an imposing array, and the 
situation is not much improved by the addition of the 
French port of Jibuti and the British ports of Berbera and 
Zeila, as they are at present. The only other outlet in 
the south is that across the Kenya frontier through Moyale, 
and other small trade routes. 
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The western outlets are by transit routes over the Sudan 
frontier, and communication with Port Sudan by way 
of the Nile and the Sudan railways. An agreement for 
the improvement and use of these outlets, with facilities 
in the Sudan for road, railway, and river transit and the 
use of Port Sudan, would be of great mutual benefit to 
all parties concerned. Details of the outlets at Gambela, 
Kurmuk, Gallabat, and Kassala will be given in a later 
chapter. ^ 1 1 is in this direction that most can be done to 
co-operate with the development of Italian East Africa 
in the interests of Britain, Italy, and Egypt. One reason 
why the Italians want to use these Sudan outlets is because 
the use of this route is more economical in time and money 
than the heavy transportation of western Ethiopian pro- 
duce over the high mountains to the Red Sea ports. 
Also, as Italian East Africa develops, these ports of 
limited capacity will become insufficient to handle the 
full traffic of both east and west. On the British and 
Egyptian side there is the immediate prospect of increased 
revenue for the Sudan, and the possibility of future 
financial benefit to Egypt through transit and develop- 
ment projects. 

The internal communications serving the Red Sea 
ports and other outlets chiefly consist of the tarmac roads 
which have already been described.® There are regular 
and frequent motor services along all the principal 
routes under the control of the Italian East African 
Transport Company. An auto-pullman service runs 
three times a week each way between Massawa, Dessie, 
and Addis Abeba, the distance of about 775 miles being 
covered in four days, including the necessary halts for the 
night. The other communications are provided by three 
railway lines serving Massawa, Jibuti, and Mogadishu. 
The Massawa-Asmara railway (950 mm. gauge) covers 
a distance of 75 miles and has been extended through 
Keren and Agordat to Biscia — ^within 75 miles of the 
Sudan frontier. Although steam trains still puff and blow 
up the steep gradients in the Eritrean mountains, the 
* yUU Chapter XU, « Vide Chapter VIII, 
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passenger service has been greatly accelerated by the 
introduction of a service of diesel-engine cars for 
Europeans, which reach Asmara in 3J hours. There is 
also an overhead ropeway between Massawa and Asmara. 
On this strange-looking contraption for carrying goods 
from sea-level to a height of nearly 7,000 feet there are 
1,620 containers capable of carrying 30 tons an hour. 
The Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway (metre gauge) ^ is a slow- 
moving concern with steep gradients, which is only 
capable of carrying a small amount of passengers and 
goods on each train. Owing to the great increase of 
traffic since the Italian occupation, great efforts have been 
made to increase the carrying capacity of this line, but 
considerable reorganization will have to take place before 
it is fit to meet the needs of the new situation. While at 
first a great part of the Italian traffic used this route, 
road communication to the port of Massawa has to a 
large extent taken its place. The only remaining railway 
in Italian East Africa is a small line connecting Mogadishu 
with the large experimental farm at Villaggio Duca 
Abruzzi. This line, operated by steam trains and small 
diesel-engine cars, is used almost entirely for bringing 
the produce of this remarkable agricultural settlement 
to the port of Mogadishu. 

Since the occupation, Italian steamship services to 
Massawa, Assab, Jibuti, and Mogadishu have been 
greatly increased. Besides the regular service of the 
Lloyd-Triestino to India and the Far East and to 
South Africa, there are several ships a week plying 
between Italian and East African ports, and many 
Italian ships now call at Jibuti. This French port is 
also served by the ships of the Messageries Maritimes 
on their way to Madagascar and Indo-China. So far 
there are no direct air services between Italy and the 
Red Sea ports, as the Ala Littoria service for passengers 
and mails goes by way of the- Sudan and Egypt. 


Although what has been described in this short account 
* Vide Chapters X and XI. 
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of present conditions only scrapes the surface of an 
immense subject, it gives some idea of the rapid pace of 
twentieth-century colonization. One of the great diffi- 
culties which the Italians have to face is the strange fact 
that they are working far ahead of the minds of most 
people in Europe. To many this new form of colonization 
does not seem to bear the stamp of truth, and reports of 
Italian progress in Africa are received as if they were 
little more than fairy tales. But the fact remains that, 
since the occupation of Addis Abeba in the spring of 
1936, an immense amount of construction and develop- 
ment work has been done in a vast country full of diffi- 
culties of a most varied kind. The results of Italy’s 
labours are to be seen by anyone who cares to visit the 
country ; but in order to realize to the fullest extent 
what has been done, it is necessary to have seen Ethiopia 
as it was under the previous regime. The most astonishing 
thing of all is the speed with which everything has been 
accomplished, especially the construction of first-class 
motor roads through the mountains of northern Ethiopia. 
These roads are, without exaggeration, one of the wonders 
of the modern world. In this short space of time the 
whole country has been to all intents and purposes 
pacified ; a modern European administration has replaced 
a feudal system of great antiquity ; and the native 
population have been set on their way to a new lease of 
life. Although much time must pass, and a great deal of 
work has to be done, before the whole area reaches its full 
speed of development, the work of these first years is a 
convincing proof that the Italians have the will and the 
capacity to succeed. 

Those who doubt the suitability of the Italians as 
colonists have only to cross the Mediterranean to 
Libya, where their preconceived notions will rapidly 
evaporate. The Italian peasant has few needs. He 
gets up with the sun, works hard all day, and goes to 
bed shortly after the day’s work is done. As long as he 
has his wife and family, a house to live in and his simple 
food, he is perfectly content. He naturally loves the land, 
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and to him town life has few attractions. These character- 
istics, together with the plan for regional emigration from 
Italy, go far to ensure the contentment of Italians in 
their new surroundings. The land fit for cultivation is 
more than enough for Italian colonization as well as for 
native cultivation, so that there will be room for such 
foreigners as can bring benefit to the country as well as 
to themselves. But there is no room for Europeans who 
want to go to Italian East Africa as fortune hunters. 
Enough has been said about the great possibilities for 
trade and transit with Italy’s neighbours in North-East 
Africa, but those who wish to benefit from the opening up 
of this territory of considerably promise must do their 
share in bringing about conditions in which use can be 
made of the opportunities offered. It is here that Egypt 
and the Sudan have an important part to play in co- 
operating with what is taking place across their frontiers. 
Although Italian East Africa and the countries of the 
Nile are both agricultural, and trade is, therefore, 
inclined to be parallel in many respects, there are also 
many ways in which their econonuc interests are comple- 
mentary and where they can be of great service to one 
another. 



CHAPTER X 


BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND THE SOMALIS 

AT first sight British Somaliland appears to be a 
meaningless stretch of territory on the south side of 
the Gulf of Aden, representing Britain's share in the 
scorching-hot stretch of coast inhabited by the Somali 
peoples. As negative information has too long formed the 
principal feature of Government reports on this Pro- 
tectorate, the country remains an obscure part of the 
British Empire which succeeded in getting a little recogni- 
tion firom the general public as a result of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War. Although not even the wildest stretch 
of the imagination could convert British Somaliland into 
a pleasant or profitable British possession, the country 
is by no means devoid of merits nor of importance in the 
British imperial system. 

With French Somaliland on one side and Italian 
Somaliland on the other, this British territory of about 
68,000 square miles consists of a coastal plain, a maritime 
plain, a vertical ridge of limestone about 2,000 feet 
thick, and a featureless plateau reaching an altitude in 
some places of about 7,500 feet. The grazing of this 
plateau is indiiferent, but it is here that most of the 
native population live with their camels, sheep, goats, 
and catde. Those who reach British Somaliland by road 
from Jibuti get the impression that the country is one 
flat mass of sand and ‘ umbrella ’ trees, but if they con- 
tinue their journey through Berbera and on to Sheikh 
they eventually find themselves in pleasant hilly sur- 
roundings with a reasonable climate. There are no 
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hotels of any kind in the country, but there are rest 
houses at Berbera and Hargeisa which are furnished and 
provide messing facilities. As there are no European 
private residents in British Somaliland, anyone who 
wants to visit the country has first to obtain permission 
from the Government. Also, unless arrangements have 
been made to stay with some Government official, it is 
essential for travellers to arrive in the Protectorate fully 
equipped with all the necessities of life. Although there 
are only 68 Europeans in the country there are ij million 
camels, sf million sheep, 2 million goats, 30,000 cattle, 
2,000 donkeys, and 1,000 horses ! 

The Somalis, of whom there are about 350,000, are 
Hamitic by race, although culturally they have Semitic 
characteristics. The Ajis, or upper classes, consists of 
two distinct races — the Asha tribes of Arab descent, and 
the Hawiya of Galla descent. The Sab tribes, or outcasts, 
are quite a distinct race from the Somalis and are believed 
to be of Galla stock. The Somalis of the Protectorate 
are siurrounded by people of their own race, except where 
they come in contact with the Gallas of Ethiopia who live 
in the Harar hills. The Sab tribes are scattered all over 
the coimtry, and are not confined to any definite areas. 
The language spoken by the Somalis is similar to the Galla 
tongue, but all writing is done in Arabic. The Sab tribes 
all speak Somali, although some of them have a language 
of their own which is kept secret and about which little 
is known. Most of the people being nomads, there are 
few towns and villages. Of the coast towns only Zeila, 
Bulhar, and Berbera are of any importance, but there are 
also a number of villages where the tribes are more 
settled than elsewhere. In the interior there are the 
centres of Hargeisa, Burao, and Erigavo, all of which are 
situated on the main lines of communication such as 
they are. 

As the Somalis are shepherds, and live in a country 
where grazing conditions compel them to move their 
flocks according to the seasons of the year, there is 
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a constant and regular coming and going of the tribes 
from north to south and vice versa. Some cross the 
frontiers into Italian territory, while others move north 
from these regions. Movements of this kind take place 
all over the country, each tribe having a definite area 
which it shares with one or more other tribes. But, as 
these tribal areas are not necessarily confined to British 
territory, the tribal situation has to be regularized by 
means of treaty with the neighbouring Italians. In 
religion the Somalis are Sunni Moslems. Although 
fanatical, the people of the interior are not strict in their 
religious observances, and probably the only reason why 
they are not more easygoing is that they receive periodic 
encouragement from wandering Mullahs. On the 
coast the tribes are somewht stricter, partly owing to 
their being less nomadic than those of the interior, and 
partly because of their intercourse with Arabia. 

Up to 1884 the administration of the Somali coast 
had been in the hands of the Egyptian Government ; but 
as a result of the collapse of Egyptian authority in the 
Sudan it was decided that the Egyptians should retire 
from the whole of the coast between the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb and Ras Hafun on the Indian Ocean. As a 
result of this a Protectorate was proclaimed by Great 
Britain, and the respective frontiers were settled by 
agreement between France, Italy, and Ethiopia. The 
Somaliland Protectorate wzis for a time administered by 
the Resident at Aden as a dependency of the Government 
of India, but in 1898 it came under the control of the 
Foreign Office. In 1905 it weis transferred to the Colonial 
Office. 

From 1901 to 1920 the history of British Somaliland is 
little more than an account of campaigns against 
Mohammed bin Abdullah Hassan, better known as the 
‘Mad Mullah.’ In igoi and the two following years 
military expeditions were sent against the Mullah, who 
suffered a crushing defeat at Jidballeh at the beginning 
of 1904. He then retired into Italian territory where he 
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claimed Italian protection. An agreement was made 
between him and the Italian Government, but it was 
not long before this turbulent fanatic disregarded the 
agreeipent and launched further attacks against the tribes 
under British protection. In 1908 the British Government 
decided to withdraw from the interior and to concentrate 
on the coast ; and two years later all troops were taken 
away from the country except for the small garrisons at 
the ports of Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeila. As this pohcy 
did not prove to be a success, the principal of coastal 
concentration was abandoned in 1912 and administra- 
tion in the interior was gradually resumed. From 1914 
desultory fighting continued until 1920, when a combined 
attack with land and air forces scattered the Mullah and 
his followers, capturing all his forts and possessions. 
Thereupon the Mullah fled into Ethiopia where he died 
in the following year. 

In the years which intervened between the death of the 
Mullah and the Italo-Ethiopian War, conditions in 
British Somaliland were peaceful except for the ordinary 
inter-tribal cattle raids which are a hereditary pastime 
of the Somali people. The chief effects of the Italian 
occupation of Ethiopia have been a certain anxiety on 
the part of the British Somali tribes regarding the future 
of their grazing and watering rights across the frontiers, 
and the prospects of their trans-frontier trade. There 
has been a certain fear among tribes accustomed to 
migrate across the frontier of Italian Somaliland, that the 
Italian Government might include them in some system of 
taxation imposed upon Italian Somali tribes — such as 
grazing, stock, or poll-tax. This is an example of the kind 
of questions that have to be settled on all the British and 
Anglo-Egyptian frontiers with Italian East Africa. In 
Berbera there is a natural desire to profit fi-om the 
increased trade across the frontier, and it is obvious that 
the presence of a European administration in Ethiopia 
will bring a permanent benefit to the trade of the Pro- 
tectorate. In the Burao district the Somalis attach 
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great importance to the Anglo-Italian settlement regard- 
ing their grazing rights south of the frontier. Meanwhile, 
the British Somali attitude towards disarmament has been 
considerably improved by the firm stand taken by the 
Italian authorities against the presence in occupied 
territory of armed tribesmen, and by the efforts of the 
British Somali authorities to enforce the registration of 
rifles. At the time when there was a general shortage of 
foodstuffs in the territories occupied by the Italians, a 
good many Arabs, Indians, and Somalis tried to profit 
from the retail trade in these areas ; but the Italian 
regulations prohibiting the export of lire made this 
trade difficult. 

In the neighbourhood of Hargeisa the tribes also 
became unsettled owing to the uncertainty as to the 
future of their grazing and watering rights, but this is 
being regulated as a result of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment, if it was not already settled by the Somaliland 
Agreement of 1937.^ Here also there was a rush to make 
profit out of the arrival of the Italians. When Jijiga was 
first occupied, every small trader who could obtain goods 
and the necessary transport went there at full speed and 
sold them to the troops at enormous profit. Although 
this trade diminished as a result of Italian restrictions, 
export by small traders continued to a considerable 
extent. Many inhabitants of British Somaliland who 
never thought of trading before, were taking caravans 
over the frontier and doing well. When, however, the 
Italian supply services became organized, the demand 
was reduced to such articles as could not be obtained from 
Italian sources. The ItEdian demand for English cigar- 
ettes usually ensures a steady flow of ‘ the more popular 
brands ’ over the frontiers of British Somaliland and the 
Sudan. While some districts of British Somaliland were 
not affected at all by the arrival of the Italians, those 
mentioned and the district of Zeila became unsettled 
owing to tribal anxiety on the one hand and the desire 
* Vide Chapter XI. 
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of traders to profit on the other. Certainly the new 
situation in Ethiopia caused a marked improvement in 
trade in the district of Zeila. 

The Protectorate is administered by the Governor with- 
out any Executive or Legislative Council. While the head- 
quarters of the Government are at Sheikh, most of the 
departments have their offices at Berbera. There are 
five districts — Berbera, Burao, Erigavo, Hargeisa, and 
Zeila — each of which is in charge of a District Officer. 
The military garrison normally consists of the Somaliland 
Camel Corps, King’s African Rifles, with headquarters 
at Burao and a detachment at Hargeisa ; and there is also 
a varying representation of the Royal Air Force based on 
Aden. The peace strength of the garrison is 405 officers 
and men, with a reserve of 150 men, and 558 officers and 
other ranks of the Somaliland Police. Education has 
made little headway, although there are Koranic schools 
at the principal centres. The fact that there are only 
three Somali boys being educated at Gordon College in 
Kh.artoum, shows that the natives are not sufficiently 
advanced to participate in the government of the country 
to any extent. It is, therefore, a question of the District 
Officers carrying out the policy of the Governor through 
the tribal chiefs as far as possible, and by more direct 
methods where this is not practicable. In a country 
where ailmost the whole population is nomadic, adminis- 
tration chiefly consists of maintaining peace among the 
tribes, regulating their movements, and preventing 
crime. Besides this, attention has to be paid to public 
health, housing of the natives in the towns, and veterinary 
services. Owing to the fact that the natives make their 
living chiefly from live-stock, veterinary services are of the 
greatest importance. Hitherto frontier control and the 
supervision of the trade and transit over the land frontiers 
has been difficult owing to the absence of any proper 
form of government in Ethiopia. Now these difficulties 
are being gradually removed, and it is hoped that 
they will completely disappear when the terms of 
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the Anglo-Italian Agreement have been fully carried 
out. 

There are no railways in British Somaliland, and all 
transport is by road. The roads, of which there are 
about 2,000 miles, are little more than desert tracks 
suitable for vehicles of medium weight with a carrying 
capacity of two tons. As in the Sudan, they are subject 
to weather conditions and are often impassable in the 
rainy seasons. The main commercial routes are from 
Berbera to Jijiga via Hargeisa, and from Berbera to 
Erigavo via Burao ; and here the motor traffic has 
increased in recent years. At present the Italian transit 
through British Somaliland is small ; but, now that the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement has become operative, there 
will be more incentive to push on with things in this 
quarter. When the port works have been completed, 
and the roads selected for Italian transit are made fit 
for heavier traffic, it is expected that a certain amount of 
transit from the Harar district will use this route. 

Of the ports the only two worth mentioning are Berbera 
and Zeila. The harbour of Berbera lies within a low 
sandy spit extending westward for nearly i^ miles, 
and gives complete shelter from all but westerly winds. 
At the pier-head there is a depth of lo feet of water at 
high tide, but so far there zire no harbour works worth 
mentioning. Zeila, which has several times been sug- 
gested as a possible port for increased traffic, is situated 
on a low sandy spit almost level with the sea, and is difficult 
to reach owing to the coral reefs. Its only merit as a 
possible port lies in the fact that it possesses a pier suitable 
for dhows at high tide, while ships of 2,000 to 3,000 tons 
can get within two miles of the shore. The town consists 
of a few ramshackle houses and a narrow little street 
with, at a reasonable distance, the District Officer’s house 
in front of which is an ancient cannon and a modern flag- 
staff. Otherwise there is nothing but sun, sand, a coating 
of salt, one or two straggling palm trees, and some camels. 
In normal times there is a weekly service of smtill steamers 
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between Berbera and Aden, and sailings are arranged to 
connect with the P. & O. outward and homeward- 
bound mails. But, as the port of Berbera is improved to 
meet the needs of Italian traiuit, it is expected that 
more Italian ships will make Berbera a regular port of 
call. 

Agriculture in British Somaliland is chiefly confined to 
the western half of the Protectorate, where the main crops 
cultivated are sorghum and maize ; but gram, barley, 
^d an Ethiopian variety of wheat are also grown. As 
there are no plantations owned or managed by Europeans, 
all efforts to improve native agriculture have to be carried 
out by the Government. Hitherto the agricultural 
products of the country have been more or less insigni- 
ficant, but there are certain products which could be 
exploited if the country wakes up as a result of the 
Italian transit. It has been suggested that coffee could be 
grown in certain districts where conditions are somewhat 
similar to those of the Harar district of Ethiopia, which is 
knitwn to produce some of the finest coffee in the world. 
There is also a certain kind of fibre which has always 
been used by the Somalis for the making of camel ropes. 
As this fibre, though cleaned by primitive methods, brings 
a good price in the London mzu’ket, it should be even more 
acceptable when treated by up-to-date methods. It is 
classed with the best sisal hemp, the plant is common 
throughout the country, and the supply is said to be 
practically unlimited. There are also in the higher 
localities some timber resources that might be utilized, 
and there are districts on the coast and in the interior 
where tobacco can be grown. 

Agriculture is usually said to offer poor prospects 
owing- to the scantiness of the water supply ; yet the 
coimtry is by no means waterless. There are many 
permanent springs, especially in the more hilly districts, 
and some of these are now being utilized. But more 
might be done to make use of these springs, and to 
build 'dams in stock-raising areas for the improvement of 


o 
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conditions for grazing and cultivation. It is possible 
that with careful preservation and regulation of the 
existing water supply, agricultural production could be 
transformed from an almost negligible quantity to quite 
fair dimensions. When the whole question of making 
the best use of the water resources of North-East Africa 
comes to be considered, there should be an opportunity 
for British Somahland to derive benefit. 

The principal wealth of British Somaliland comes from 
the large quantity of livestock belonging to the natives. 
In most parts of the country there is good grazing, and the 
camel is by far the most important domestic animal. 
Camel’s milk is one of the chirf articles of diet among the 
Somalis, and the meat is eaten on occasions. The Somali 
camel is also an excellent beast of burden, and can travel 
for nine hours a day for several days in succession with 
a 300-lb. load. But, curiously enough, the natives never 
ride their camels although they make excellent mounts. 
There are also considerable herds of cattle, which arc 
confined to the Golis range and the neighbouring hills 
to the west of Sheikh. These are of the small-horned, 
or hornless Zebu variety (cattle with a hump) which give 
a fair supply of milk but are inferior to the Ethiopian 
breed. There are kept to provide the ghee, or clarified 
butter, which is consumed in considerable quantities by 
the inhabitants of the coastal regions. Live animals are 
exported to Aden and Suez, while most of the hides go to 
Aden. But as the cattle are always reduced to poor 
condition by want of water and grazing in the dry 
season, they will never be able to compete in the produc- 
tion of meat with the quality of the Arussi cattle of 
Ethiopia. The sheep are of the black-faced and fat-tailed 
variety, and form the chief food of the Somalis. They are 
exported in considerable quantities for the use of the 
British garrison at Aden. They have httle wool and are 
never shorn, but their thin variety of skin brings a good 
price in Europe and America for the manufacture of 
gloves. There is also a trade in goat skins, which are 
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exported for the manufacture of glace kid shoes and for 
bookbinding. 

Although coal does exist in British Somaliland, and 
there have been rumours of the possibility of finding gold, 
neither of these minerals can be taken seriously. Oil 
has been found about twenty-eight miles south of Berbera, 
and has been used by the native population ; but there is 
no reason to believe that it will be found in any quantities 
in British Somaliland any more than in Ethiopia. At the 
same time, the mineral investigations in this part of the 
world are now likely to be much more thorough than they 
have ever been before, and there is always a possibility of 
surprise discoveries in *a region where oil undoubtedly 
exists. What is probably of more importance to British 
Somaliland, is the possession of considerable quantities 
of limestone at a time when there is great building activity 
across the frontier in Ethiopia. There is limestone at 
Diredawa at no great distance from the Somali frontier, 
but there should be possibihties of export to some parts 
of a country where cement is so urgently needed. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that the 
resources of British Somaliland are distinctly meagre, 
but that there are opportunities of development to some 
extent by the introduction of modern means of transport 
and by turning the resources of the country to the best 
use. The opening up of the transit routes from Jijiga to 
Burao and Hargeisa should provide the country with a 
stable source of revenue, while at the same time encourag- 
ing local trade across the frontier. It is also possible 
that, as developments take place in the Ogaden, trade 
and transit will increase between the centres of this 
desert region and their natural outlet on the coast of the 
Gulf of Aden. 

But the greatest value of the British Somaliland 
Protectorate to the British Empire is due to its strategical 
position as the African counterpart of Aden, commanding 
the southern entrance to the Red Sea, and as a country 
suitable in some ways as an air base. For the same 
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reasons as Britain defends the Suez Canal with a British 
garrison in Egypt, she defends the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb with the fortified island of Perim, the fortifica- 
tions and garrison of Aden, and by holding British 
Somaliland. Although the number of troops in British 
Somaliland is usually small, they can be quickly reinforced 
from Aden and from India ; while aircraft can reach 
Berbera or Zeila in about an hour’s flight from Aden. 

Situated at the southern entrance of the Red Sea, 
French Somaliland commands all the trade routes that 
pass through the Suez Canal. It is a small, round-shaped 
territory with a large chip out of it — ^known as the Gulf 
of Tajura. On the north side of the gulf are the small 
towns of Tajura and Obok ; on the south side is the port 
of Jibuti. The coast of the gulf is precipitous, and in 
places along the north shore the cliffs are from lOO to 
400 feet in height. There are various headlands and bays 
which provide anchorages, although most of these can 
only be used in certain winds. The best of these 
anchorages is Etoile, where large vessels are sheltered 
from all winds. The Bay of Jibuti is protected from the 
west and north and affords excellent anchorage, while the 
gulf in general has deep water close to the shore and 
few coral reefs. The interior of French Somaliland is a 
broken mountainous country almost without vegetation. 
The country is forbidding in every respect and has little 
value of any kind. Indeed the whole reason for the 
existence of French Somaliland is the port of Jibuti, as 
the terminus of Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway and as a 
place of considerable strategic importance to France. 

There are two distinct native races inhabiting this 
colony known as the C 6 te Frangaise des Somalis. The Issa 
Somalis occupy the country south of the Gulf of Tajura, 
and of a line running in a south-westerly direction from 
the western end of the gulf to the Ethiopian frontier ; 
while the Danakil occupy the rest of the country as well 
as a considerable area in the deserts of eastern Eritrea 
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and Ethiopia. The language of both the Danakil and the 
Issa Somalis is derived from Galla with many words 
borrowed from Arabic. Migrations are unknown except 
in so far as the native inhabitants, being nomad shepherds, 
move frequently from one part of the country to another. 
Ethiopians and Gallas come to the coast every year to 
trade, but seldom remain more than a few weeks. In 
Jibuti the native population consists of a mixture of 
Danakil, Somalis, Ethiopians, Arabs, and Indians. Most 
of the Arabs come from the Yemen to work in connexion 
with the railway and the port, or as market gardeners at 
the oasis of Ambuli, but few of them have any intention 
of settling in the country. In the town of Obok, which 
was formerly the capital, the natives are almost entirely 
Danakil, and the same applies to Tajura. At Gobad, 
situated on the frontier of Italian East Africa, the inhabi- 
tants are practically all Somalis. There are no other 
towns in the country and scarcely any villages. As the 
Somalis mainly belong to the coastal region, they are 
fairly strict in their observance of the Moslem religion ; 
but, owing to the small size of the French territory and the 
influence of the railway, there is little Moslem fanaticism 
to cause difficulties such as have arisen periodically in 
British and Italian Somalilands. The European popula- 
tion is practically all concentrated in Jibuti. There are 
about 1,000 Europeans altogether, nearly all of whom 
are French, the remainder being made up chiefly of 
Greek merchants and hotel proprietors. 

French activity on the Somali coast dates from 1856, 
when the consular agent at Aden received instructions 
to inquire into the possibility of securing territory for a 
French station in the region of Aden. He suggested the 
acquisitions of Obok, which was handed over to France 
with its adjacent plain in 1862 as a result of a treaty 
concluded with the Danakil chiefs. Two years later a 
survey of the harbour was made, but France was too 
preoccupied with other interests to give any attention to 
the Somali coast. There was no revival of French activity 
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in this region until 1883, when French action was 
prompted by two considerations. The occupation of 
Assab by Italy made it possible that the trade with 
Ethiopia, which was the main object of interest, might 
fall permanently into Italian hands. Also, France in her 
war with Tonkin found a coaling station desirable, as she 
was denied coaling facilities at Aden on grounds of 
neutrality. In 1884 a treaty was made with the Sultan of 
Gobad, who placed his foreign relations under French 
control ; and an agreement was reached with the Sultan 
of Tajura, who was persuaded to hand over his territory 
lying south of that previously ceded by the Danakil 
chiefs. While in the treaty with the Danakil chiefs 
France made a payment of 50,500 francs, in the agree- 
ment with the Sultan of Tajura she merely undertook 
not to interfere with the laws of the country. 

Although the Sultan of Tajura made this arrangement 
with France in spite of a previous agreement with the 
East India Company not to make treaties with any 
foreign power without consulting the Government of 
Aden, no protest was made by the British Government. 
Indeed, French policy continued unchecked, and acts 
of surrender by ^e Sultans of Tajura and Gobad were 
followed by the acceptance of a Protectorate by the latter 
potentate and by the chiefs of the ISsa Somalis. These 
accessions were consolidated in 1885 by the formation of 
a Colony at Obok and a Protectorate over Tajura and 
the adjacent territories. In 1888 the French and British 
Governments agreed upon a boundary line between their 
Protectorates. 

Fortunately for France the Emperor Menelik of Ethiopia 
was at this time most anxious to rid himself of the restric- 
tion on his freedom of action resulting from the quasi- 
Protectorate claimed by Italy under the Treaty of 1889. 
He therefore displayed readiness to make use of French 
support against the possibility of further Italian encroach- 
ments. In 1892 the headquarters of the French adminis- 
tration was transferred from Obok to Jibuti, while 
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Menelik offered to construct a series of wells along the 
trade route which he wanted to see established to the 
latter port. As the Emperor’s dislike for Italy increased, 
Franco-Ethiopian relations became more cordial ; and 
Russia showed her support of France by sending, in 1895, 
an exploring expedition to Obok with instructions to 
proceed to Ethiopia at the time when she was at 
war with Italy. When the Adua campaign came to an 
end and Italy renounced her claim to a Protectorate, the 
way was clear for Franco-Ethiopian co-operation. Con- 
cessions were accordingly granted in 1894 permitting a 
Swiss engineer and a French explorer to construct a 
railway connecting Ethiopia with Jibuti, while France 
authorized the construction of that portion of the line 
which was to run through French Somaliland.^ The 
railway company, which was formed in 1896 under the 
name of the Compagnie Imperiale des Chemins de fer Ethiopiens, 
made slow progress against great diflBculties, and during 

1901 it came to the end of the 18 million francs of capital 
which it had raised. Here the French Government 
stepped in to prevent the enterprise falling into foreign 
hands, and guaranteed a subvention of 500,000 francs 
for a period of fifty years. By the end of 1902 the line 
was completed as far as Diredawa. 

It was obvious that the completion of the railway from 
Diredawa to Addis Abeba, and from there to the White 
Nile, as contemplated in the Concession of 1894, would 
seribusly affect interests other than those of France. In 

1902 Great Britain obtained from the Emperor Menelik 
the right to build a railway through Ethiopian territory 
to connect Uganda with the Sudan. Two years later she 
obtained a further concession for the construction of a 
railway from Somaliland to the Sudan. But Menelik, 
in accordance with the spirit of the Concession of 1894, 
allowed the French company to proceed with the line to 
Addis Abeba, leaving the terms to be settled later. 
Meanwhile, Italy was anxious to set up railway communi- 

^ Vide Chapters XI and XIII. 
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cation between Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. The 
result was that the Emperor, pestered by the diplomatic 
representatives of the three Powers, declared that if they 
could not find agreement among themselves he would 
undertake the completion of the railway on his own 
initiative. 

Finally, a compromise was reached in the Agreement 
of 1906, which asserted the intention of the three Powers 
to preserve the status quo in Ethiopia ; and, if it were 
disturbed, to co-operate in order to safeguard (a) the 
interest of Great Britain and Egypt in the Nile basin, 
more especially as regards the regulation of the waters 
of that river and its tributaries (due consideration being 
paid to local interests), without prejudice to Italian 
interests mentioned in paragraph (i) ; {b) the interest 
of Italy in Ethiopia as regards Eritrea and Somaliland 
(including the Benadir), more especially with reference 
to the hinterland of her possessions, and to the territorial 
connection between them to the west of Addis Abeba ; 
and (c) the interests of France in Ethiopia as regards the 
French Protectorate on the Somali coast, the hinterland 
of this Protectorate, and the zone necessary for the 
construction and working of the railway from Jibuti to 
Addis Abeba. It was agreed that the line to Addis 
Abeba should be continued by the French company ; 
that the French Government was to secure the appoint- 
ment of British, Italian, and Ethiopian representatives 
on the board of directors ; that all nations should receive 
identical treatment as regards trade and transit on the 
railway and at Jibuti. A branch line to Harar was also 
sanctioned, but it has never been constructed. The 
British right to undertake any construction west of 
Addis Abeba was conceded, as well as the right to use 
the concession for a line from British Somaliland to the 
Sudan after arrangement with France and Italy. The 
Italian right to join the Benadir coast and Eritrea was 
admitted, subject to similar conditions as to the constitu- 
tion of the directorate and equality of treatment. While 
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none of these latter projects were carried out, the conces- 
sion for the French railway was transferred to a new 
company known as the Ckemin de fer Franco-Ethiopien de 
Jibuti d Addis-Abeba. Work then continued steadily 
in the building of the railway to Addis Abeba, and the 
line was practically completed by 1915, although it was 
not opened for full use till 1917. 

The length of the line now in operation is 492 miles, 
of which only 56 miles are in French territory ; and the 
total cost of construction involved a capital outlay of 
about ;(;'4,ooo,ooo. Yet during the year 1915, when only 
382 miles were open for traffic, the profits exceeded the 
expenses by no less than 1,700,000 francs. The railway 
is a metre-gauge single line, with stiff gradients, only 
capable of taking trains consisting of a few coaches, but 
the service given was quite sufficient for the conditions 
prevailing before the Italo-Ethiopian War. At that time 
the journey from Jibuti to Addis Abeba took either two 
or three days according to whether the train was an 
ordinary one or a so-called ‘ express.’ Travellers by the 
ordinary train spent one night in a hotel at Diredawa and 
were devoured by mosquitoes. The following night they 
spent in a rest-house at Awash, and were warned not to 
leave the railway station for fear of being eaten by 
leopards ! Those who chose the ‘ express ’ service had 
only to cope with the mosquitoes at Diredawa. Yet, 
considering the conditions in which this line operated, 
travel at that time was by no means unpleasant except 
for the intense heat in the desert regions. The traffic in 
those days chiefly consisted of Ethiopian imports of 
European products, and the export of coffee, hides, and 
skins. The passengers were mostly traders, occasional 
travellers, and members of the Diplomatic Corps of the 
Ethiopian capital. 

With the occupation of Ethiopia by the Italians in 
1936, the strain put on this railway was much heavier 
than that for which it was originally intended. At the 
request of the Italian authorities the French company 
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increased the carrying capacity to 800 tons a day, and 
efforts were being made to raise this to 1,200 tons a day, 
when the Italians decided to transfer the greater part of 
their traffic to Massawa. The result of this has been a 
great drop in the railway traffic returns involving the 
company in serious financial loss. While the passenger 
traffic has been maintained, the imports to Ethiopia by 
this route have decreased considerably, and the exports 
have been reduced to almost nothing. Yet there is no 
doubt that this is the most efficient and satisfactory means 
of transport for the whole of central Ethiopia, especially 
for the carriage of heavy freight needed for colonial 
development, and the French seem to be prepared to 
meet the Italians in any reasonable proposals for railway 
improvement and the adjustment of freight charges. 
Meanwhile, at a time when development projects are 
creating favourable conditions for railway traffic, the 
tonnage now being carried by this line scarcely amounts 
to one-quarter of its present capacity. 

Although the railway is apparently the most important 
feature of French Somaliland, there are a certain number 
of other questions demanding the attention of the civil 
administration. This is based on the French system 
prevailing in West Africa, where a Governor is assisted by 
a Council of Administration which must be consulted on 
financial matters. As is usual in French Colonial posses- 
sions, the finance of this small territory is under the strict 
control of a Treasury staff, which is to a large extent 
independent of the Governor. Although legislative power 
actually rests with the French Government in Paris or 
with the President of the Republic, the Governor has a 
wide power of issuing arretes which serve many of the 
purposes of laws. The chief function of the administra- 
tion is in the nature of political supervision of the native 
tribes, who are allowed to settle their own internal affairs 
to a considerable extent according to their own traditions 
and customs. The natives receive primary education, 
consisting of instruction in the French language and the 
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usual subjects, while professional education is also given 
to prepare youths for posts in the Government service. 
There is a sprinkling of senior French ofiScials in most of 
the departments, but the duties delegated to natives 
and half-castes are often unsuitable for them to perform. 
Most of the police are natives, as well as many of the 
passport and other officials with whom the traveller 
has to deal. The consequence is that the attitude of the 
native officials towards Europeans has become objection- 
able and is in many cases insulting. Since the arrival of 
the Italians temporary prosperity has caused the local 
inhabitants to become out of hand, and in arguments 
with Europeans they feel they can rely on the support of 
native officials. 

Jibuti is one of the hottest places in the Red Sea, but 
before the Ethiopian War conditions were not unpleasant 
for a place of this kind. There was a constant coming 
and going of small groups of Europeans, and moonlight 
supper parties among the palm trees of the Ambuli 
oasis helped to reduce the length of the stifling nights. 
As there are no colonists or industries worthy of mention 
in French Somaliland, Jibuti has always depended on the 
Ethiopian traffic by means of the railway. The arrivals 
and departures of the trains were the most important 
events of the week. On these occasions the little seaport 
sprang to life until the strange variety of passengers had 
either gone aboard a ship bound for Europe or taken their 
seats in the train for Addis Abeba. The town then 
relapsed again into an atmosphere of Somalis, camels, 
and a few motor cars. 

Soon after the Italians had occupied Addis Abeba the 
use of Jibuti for the transit of large quantities of Italian 
supplies completely changed the whole life of the town. 
The hotels became packed to overflowing ; prices rose to 
a high level ; the natives got out of hand ; and everybody 
was making money by honest or dishonest means. As 
many Italian ships were calling at Jibuti, the activity of 
the port was greatly increased, and the natives were 
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rtiarging exorbitant rates for transit to and from the ships. 
The Greek hotel proprietors made fortunes by giving bad 
accommodation and worse food to passing travellers. 
The great deficiency, however, was that both the port 
and the railway were designed to meet the needs of the 
small traffic of the days before the Italo-Ethiopian War. 
The ships had to lie at anchor in the bay, and there was 
only a small jetty for motor launches and rowing-boats. 
Neither the railway nor the port were in any way suitable 
to handle the greatly increased traffic of the Italians. 
Yet both the French and the natives found the increased 
transit activity most profitable, especially after the 
Italians supplemented the railway with road transport 
and streams of lorries arrived daily from Addis Abeba. 

Meanwhile, the building of the road from Massawa to 
Addis Abeba was going ahead, and the Italians were 
beginning to build a new port at Assab, with a road run- 
ning through the Danakil Desert to Dessie. They found 
the transit dues at Jibuti a heavy burden which they 
resented, and they wanted to have their own ports of 
access at Massawa and Assab. As soon as the Massawa- 
Addis Abeba road was finished, almost all the Italian 
traffic was diverted to this route. This flight of prosperity 
has been serious for Jibuti, which depends for its very life 
on the railway, and it looks as if French Somaliland will 
become a burden on the French Treasury unless some 
understanding is reached with the Italians. Yet, with 
faith in the future of Jibuti, the French are going ahead 
with improvements to the port, with a view to providing 
berthing facilities for three vessels, and the necessary 
harbour works and equipment. In 1935, 478 vessels 
entered the harbour of Jibuti with a tonnage of 1,962,193 
tons, but the number of ships calling has been considerably 
increased in the last few years. 

While the commercial value of French Somaliland in 
itself is due almost entirely to the fact that Jibuti is the 
terminus of the Addis Abeba railway, this territory is of 
much ^eater significance to France from an imperial 
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point of view. Jibuti is a half-way house and a coaling 
station on the line of communications between France 
and her possessions in India, Indo-Ghina, China, and 
Madagascar. French Somaliland is, therefore, territory 
of a high strategical value, and Jibuti is to France what 
Aden is to Britain. 



CHAPTER XI 


ITALY AND HER AFRICAN NEIGHBOURS 

A DESCRIPTION has now been given of the difterent 
. countries which go to make up North-East Africa, 
and an attempt has been made to outline some of the 
leading questions with which these countries have to deal. 
It now remains to consider to what extent these countries 
can co-operate for their mutual benefit, and in what ways 
co-operation is most desirable. In doing so I propose to 
deal first with relations between Italian East Africa and 
the countries by which she is actually surrounded, and 
then to say something about Italian relations with Egypt. 
The Anglo-Italian Agreement provides for a settlement 
between Great Britain and Italy with regard to Italian 
East Afi'ica, while the Bon Voisinage Agreement between 
Great Britain, Egypt, and Italy harmonizes British, 
Italian, and Egyptian interests in the frontier districts of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, and British Somali- 
land. Unfortunately, no agreement has yet been reached 
to settle the differences between Italy and France, and the 
Italians have even gone so far as to renounce the Franco- 
Italian Agreement of 1935, which at the time held out 
prospects of a lasting settlement. Until the differences 
between France and Italy are settled it is impossible to 
reach anything approaching full co-operation in North- 
East Africa, but this is no reason why there should be any 
delay in putting into full execution the agreements already 
reached between Britain, Italy, and Egypt. 

The Italian case with regard to French Somaliland in 
general, and Jibuti in particular, appears as unreasonable 
to the French as it appears reasonable to the Italians, and 

m ' 
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it looks as if both sides had strong cases differing widely in 
fundamental aspects of the question. French Somaliland 
is French territory of a highly strategical value, and we 
have seen that Jibuti is to France what Aden is to Britain. 
It is a half-way house on her line of communication with 
Madagascar and her Far-Eastern possessions. Jibuti is, 
therefore, a vital point in the French imperial system. 
But to Italy, now in possession of Ethiopia, Jibuti has the 
appearance of a French ‘ toll-gate ’ on her imperial 
communications. This makes the Italians feel that the 
Empire’s front door is not her own. If the Jibuti question 
by itself constitutes a grievance to the Italians, this is 
aggravated by the high dues of the Suez Canal Company. 
In these two obstacles, material as well as financial, 
Italy sees France twice astride the vital communications 
with her new Empire. 

As long as Ethiopia was a semi-barbarous State, the 
position of French Somaliland and Jibuti was advan- 
tageous to both sides ; but, with a first-class European 
Power in possession of the vast hinterland, this position 
has been entirely altered. Italian East Africa is Italy’s 
only colonial possession of real value, and it means a great 
deal to all Italians. It is therefore not surprising that 
they resent a foreign Power having an economic strangle- 
hold over its principal outlet. It is perhaps easier to 
realize the position if we think of it in terms of the British 
Empire. How would we like Capetown and the railway 
to Johannesburg in the hands of a foreign Power ? 

To the French this part of the Somali Coast is French 
territory of considerable importance which depends 
economically on the transit by the Jibuti-Addis Abeba 
railway. The railway belongs to a French company 
chiefly financed by French capital, and this line was 
constructed in the face of great difficulties both of a 
political and technical nature. During the last quarter 
of a century the company has not only repaid the 
17 million gold francs it cost to build, but has produced 
handsome profits for the shareholders. Out of a total 
holding of 34,500 shares the French Government hold 
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1 7,500 ; the previous Ethiopian Government 4,600 ; 
and the Italians acquired 2,500 in accordance with the 
Franco-Italian Agreement of 1935. The remaining 
shares are in the hands of French investors who are 
disinclined to part with them. Before the Italo-Ethiopian 
War the freight charges and fares for passengers were 
exceedingly high, due partly no doubt to the heavy 
expenses and small traffic. But after the occupation of 
Addis Abeba by the Italians an arrangement was reached 
on the basis of the increased traffic. 

In 1937 Italy, practically the only user of the railway, 
paid £482,952 in rates for passengers and goods, while 
the running costs of the railway amounted to £247,923. 
In the port of Jibuti the Italians have to pay an assort- 
ment of dues, amounting in 1937 to approximately 
£231,250. The dues paid by the Italians in that year 
for access to their own territory amounted to £714,202. 
When this is added to £1,896,500 for Suez Canal dues 
(passengers and tonnage) in 1937, the total is over 
2i millions. 

The French regard the present arrangement as quite a 
reasonable one in harmony with the system at other French 
ports, and maintain that it is not their fault that Italy 
occupied Ethiopia and now finds this outlet a financial 
embarrassment. The Italians, on the other hand, hold 
the view that, as by far the greater part of the railway runs 
through their territory, they should either have complete 
control of it or hold the greater part of the shares. They 
object to having to pay foreigners for traffic over the 
natural transit route for the whole of central Ethiopia, 
especially where payment has to be made in foreign 
currency. But there is also a strong psychological factor, 
which has long been the bugbear of Franco-Italian 
relations. It is due to the unfortunate attitude of the one 
towards the other, arising out of the Latin failure to 
understand and be in sympathy with those having to face 
a different set of difficulties under entirely different 
conditions. 

When the Italians began their campaign in Ethiopia 
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they signed the 1935 Agreement by which France agreed 
to cede a strip of French Somaliland adjoining Eritrea 
and commanding the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb ; France 
also recognized Italian sovereignty over Dumeira, an 
island in those Straits whose ownership had long been a 
subject of contention. Although the island in question 
had never been occupied by French garrisons, its possession 
by Italy is of strategical Value in view of the changed 
situation. But neither the territory nor the island have 
yet been occupied by Italian troops, and presumably the 
renunciation of the Agreement by Italy means that for 
the present, at any rate, there will be no change. It was, 
however, neither these territorial concessions nor the 
increase of Italian shares in the railway company that 
constituted the chief item of value in so far as the Agree- 
ment affected Italy. What really mattered at that time 
was that France unofficially gave Italy a free hand to 
pursue her campaign in Ethiopia. Although these 
French concessions were offset by the arrangement with 
regard to Tunis,^ their gain to Italy at that time was of 
very considerable value. France, therefore, feels that she 
is under no obligation to Italy with regard to East Africa. 
The Italians, however, take quite another view of the 
settlement of accounts. By refusing to recognize the 
*935 Agreement they have re-opened the question of 
their claims in Africa based on the Treaty of London of 
1915, which outlined the conditions under which Italy 
joined the Allies in the Great War. As France only gave 
Italy small pieces of desert in fulfilment of promises given, 
Italy now maintains that the account has not been fully 
paid and wants a settlement to be made in the sphere of 
Jibuti. 

In the last chapter we saw how the railway and port of 
Jibuti were no longer adequate to deal with the increased 
I^an traffic ; and how the Italians have transferred 
their transit almost entirely to the port of Massawa. But, 
is the purely Italian line of communication via Massawa 
iheans that passengers and goods have to travel 775 miles 

1 This has since been renounced by the Italians. 
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from Addis Abeba by motor transport driven by foreign 
petrol, the cost of this route has become a serious problem. 
Not long ago, the cost of transport for a ton of flour from 
Jibuti to Addis Abeba by rail was 1 5s. ; and the cost 
by road from Massawa was £18 4s. Consequently, while 
flour could be bought in Massawa for 13 a ton, its price 
in Addis Abeba was over £ 31 . The Italians feel that 
they are being compelled to use an inconvenient and 
expensive route owing to the position at Jibuti and the 
unhelpful attitude of the French authorities. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that the French are now taking steps to 
improve the port of Jibuti to meet changed conditions, 
and are prepared to do the same with regard to the 
railway, the Italians also resent this as a sign that France 
has no intention of giving up Jibuti. Another reason why 
this French seaport is a thorn in the side of the Italians, 
is that ever since the Italo-Ethiopian War the town has 
harboured anti-Italian propagandists of various kinds, 
who have been most active in sending false news to the 
European Press. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
recent years by far the greater proportion of reports 
unfavourably misrepresenting conditions in Italian East 
Africa have come from Ethiopian, Communist, Socialist, 
and other anti-Fascist agents in Jibuti. The whole object 
of these individuals has been to make political capital 
out of Italian difficulties, real or imaginary. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that there is a strong 
desire on the part of the Italians to rid themselves of this 
evil once and for aU. 

While the Italians have no legal claims in respect to 
this French territory either in whole or in part, and the 
French are under no obligation to make concessions here, 
it must be remembered that Italy suflfered injustices over 
what she has received in Africa in recompense for the 
valuable help she gave to the Allies during the Great War. 
Also, she finds herself without a natural free outlet to 
large possessions recently acquired by the only method 
which offered any hope of satisfying her colonial needs. 
Her claims rest on a radical change in the local relations of 
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politics to geography. But this is no reason why France 
should be asked to give up a key position in her colonial 
system, unless she receives something of equal value in 
return or can make some other equally satisfactory 
arrangement. It has been suggested that Italy might 
have some other port in this neighbourhood to which the 
railway might be diverted. The difficulty about this is 
that Jibuti is the obvious and only suitable port in this 
part of the Red Sea as an outlet for Ethiopia, and Jibuti 
without the Ethiopian traffic would be shorn of most of its 
economic significance. But the French may eventually 
find it to their advantage to transfer the capital of French 
Somaliland back to Obok, which is nearer to the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb. In this way they could strengthen 
their strategical position to compensate for economic loss. 
Should France consider this course, Italy might be 
prepared to give her a piece of southern Eritrea in 
exchange for the piece of French Somaliland including 
Jibuti. A settlement on these lines would simply mean 
moving French Somaliland up the coast to make room for 
an Italian outlet at Jibuti. But, if France is asked to 
make sacrifices in the general interest, Britain should be 
prepared to make similar concessions equal in value. 

mile there is little doubt what Italy wants, it is most 
difficult to foresee what kind of settlement will eventually 
be reached in this question. In the situation in which 
she is now placed, Italy quite naturally would like to 
possess the whole of French Somaliland and have complete 
control of the Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway. Her aims are 
strategical as well as economic. As the French have no 
intention of making such territorial concessions to Italy, 
the only solution seems to lie in some form of compromise, 
such as an Italian free zone in the port of Jibuti, and 
greater control in the railway, which might even be 
bought outright. Although a solution on these lines 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, it would be a step in 
the right direction, and might well lead to a much more 
satisfactory arrangement as conditions alter in course of 
tiine, One cannot help feeling that the French would be 
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wise to make these port and railway concessions in 
exchange for Franco-Italian co-operation elsewhere as 
well as in the Red Sea. The Italians would also have 
much to gain in other ways by reaching a working agree- 
ment wth the French, in the hope that later on circum- 
stances will remove some of the obstacles standing in the 
way of a really satisfactory settlement. It is quite possible 
that at some future date an Anglo-French-Italian Agree- 
ment will be reached, reconciling the interests of the three 
Powers at the south end of the Red Sea, while at the same 
time safeguarding vital interests already established in 
this area by France and Great Britain. But before this 
can come about some means must be found of guarantee- 
ing equality of rights in the international waterway from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

A strong argument in favour of a settlement of the 
Jibuti question in stages is that it is still too early to 
appreciate the full value or otherwise of any particular 
Red Sea port to Italian trade. As time passes, and trade 
resulting from colonization takes definite direction and 
shape, it is more than likely that there will be a consider- 
able change in the relative values of the ports. Meanwhile, 
the progress of Italian East Africa should not be impeded 
by major disputes with a European Power whose friendly 
collaboration can be of great value. While the dispute 
over Jibuti and the railway overshadows such minor 
questions as frontier delimitation, this frontier difficulty 
is also present in French Somaliland. During the Italo- 
Ethiopian War Italian troops used to cross the frontier 
for the chief reason that they did not know where the 
frontier was. Now the French, who had never before 
occupied many of these frontier districts, have advanced 
their own outposts to what is believed to be the boundary. 
The result is that small bodies of French and Italian 
troops sit looking at One another, neither being quite 
sure in what territory they are posted. In times of tension 
a situation such as this is difficult enough, and it is 
fortunate that the nomadic tribes of French Somaliland 
are not in the habit of migrating across the frontiers. 
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Although the Franco-Italian situation is at present 
most unsatisfactory from every point of view, the coming 
into force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement has cleared the 
way for a practical settlement of a large assortment of 
questions in this region. In the protocol of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement it was agreed that, immediately after 
it came into operation, negotiations would be opened to 
define the boundaries between the Sudan, Kenya, and 
British Somaliland on the one side, and Italian East 
Africa on the other ; to settle questions affecting Italian 
interests as well as those of Britain, Egypt, or the Sudan 
in these territories, and to stabilize their mutual relations. 
It was also agreed that these negotiations should include 
the question of commercial relations between the Sudan 
and Italian East Africa. In the Bon Voisinage Agreement 
between Great Britain, Egypt, and Italy, the three Powers 
undertook, ‘ in addition to proceeding in due course to the 
discussion of detailed questions connected with the 
frontiers between Italian East Africa and the Sudan, 
Kenya and British Somaliland as provided in the Protocol 
... at all times to co-operate for the preservation of 
good neighbourly relations between the said territories, 
and to endeavour by every means in their power to 
prevent raids or other unlawful acts of violence being 
carried out across the frontiers of any of the above 
mentioned territories.’ Provision was also made to check 
any attempt to evade the anti-slavery laws, and it was 
agreed that no party to the Agreement should enrol in 
bodies of a military nature nationals of any of the other 
parties. In the Agreement itself the Italians once more 
reaffirmed their recognition of British interests in the 
matter of Lake Tana ; gave a reassurance that natives 
of Italian East Africa would not be compelled to under- 
take military duties other than local policing and 
territorial defence ; and agreed to consider the question of 
British missionaries in Italian territoiy. 

The frontier lines of British Somaliland, Kenya, and 
the Sudan need in some places to be delimited, in some 
cases to be demarcated, and in others to be rectified. At 
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present there are localities where there are working 
agreements under unsatisfactory conditions. It is most 
undesirable in the interests of both nations and the native 
tribes that this should continuej as loose local arrange- 
ments of this kind must lead sooner or later to serious 
irregularities endangering public security on either side 
of the frontiers. Also, the status of British subjects (chiefly 
Arab and Indian traders) needs to be stabilized, so that 
the scope of their commercial activities can be settled and 
their trade can be carried on without the damaging fear 
of uncertainty. This forms part of the settlement of 
commercial relations outlined in the Protocol of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, which provides for the promo- 
tion of good commercial relations between Italian East 
Africa and the British Empire generally. 

The question of missionaries awaits decision. At the 
time of the Italo-Ethiopian War, certain Swedish mission- 
aries indulged in political activities of an anti-Italian 
nature, and for this all foreign missionaries had to suffer. 
Although there was no reason to suspect that British 
missionaries had interfered in such matters which were 
not their concern, they had to leave the country along 
with the others. In Italian East Africa the question of 
missionaries is not an easy one to solve. On the one 
hand it is contended that European missionaries can give 
valuable help to the Government owing to their close 
contact with native races, who think in terms of ‘ the 
white man ’ irrespective of nationality. On the other 
hand, it is argued that foreign missionaries are a dis- 
turbing element among the native peoples, especially if 
they are Protestants in a country governed by a Catholic 
Power. There is truth in both these contentions, and it is 
a mistake to generalize : everything depends on the 
individual missionaries concerned. The outstanding fact, 
however, is that the greatest need for work of this kind is 
on the purely medical side, and that in this direction 
there is less chance of trouble between the Government 
and the missionary workers. The present position is that 
the preaching of Christianity is confined to the purely 
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pagan districts, which are strictly preserved for the work 
of Italian Catholic missionaries and priests of the Ethiopian 
Church. Whether British missionaries will be allowed to 
return, it is impossible to say, but a possible solution may 
be found in the admission of a limited number of British 
Catholic missionaries and British Protestant medical 
missionaries, who would give a formal undertaking to take 
no part in any political activity. 

Then there is the question of Ethiopian refugees, of 
which there are 150 in the Sudan, 5,000 to 6,000 in Kenya, 
and 1,300 to 1,400 (including women and children) in 
British Somaliland. As these people are now being 
supported at the expense of the Governments concerned, 
it is important that early steps be taken for their disposal 
and settlement with adequate guarantees as to their 
future. The bogey of the Italians trying to create a large 
‘ Black army ’ in Ethiopia is provided against in the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, although such a course would 
obviously be contrary to the interests of Italian security. 
The idea of arming large bodies of the native population 
in a country of this kind would be a highly dangerous 
experiment. It also remains to be decided by Britain, 
Italy, and Egypt exactly what is to be done regarding 
the building of a dam on Lake Tana^ and such electrical 
works as the Italians may suggest. But of all outstanding 
questions the most important is that of a trade agreement 
between these three countries to facilitate trade and 
transit between Italian East Africa on the one hand and 
British Somaliland, Kenya, and the Sudan on the other. 
This woxdd comprise the regulation and encouragement of 
trade over the frontiers, the settlement of transit questions 
and customs dues, and the finding of at least a temporary 
solution of the currency difficulty already outlined. 

While French Somaliland is all port and no hinterland, 
British Somaliland is generally speaking all hinterland 
and very little in the way of ports. Yet the Italians have 
shown a desire to use the British Somali ports, and to 
have transit facilities through British territory. Hence in 
1 Vide Chapter VII. 
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1937 an agreement was reached between the British and 
Italian Governments for the use of the ports of Berbera 
and Zeila and for transit over the roads of British Somali- 
land. This agreement, which came into force on i March 
1 937 for a period of two years, has been renewed by mutual 
agreement. The roads to be opened up for transit are 
Berbera-Hargeisa-Jijiga, Zeila-Burao-Jijiga, and Zeila- 
Aisha. It was agre^ that these roads should be made 
suitable for the traffic contemplated at all times of the 
year under normal conditions, and the ports of Berbera 
and Zeila should be made available to Italian shipping. 
These two ports will eventually be able to handle 200 
tons and 50 tons per day respectively of ordinary goods. 
No custom dues are to be charged, but a small ad valorem 
tax on transit will be levied. Facilities are to be given to 
Italian firms engaged in the transit trade, but local native 
labour has to be employed. While this agreement will 
be of considerable benefit to Italy, it will also be of 
appreciable value to British Somaliland when the 
harbour works at Berbera are completed and it comes 
into full operation. As the Zeila outlet has proved 
impracticable, such traffic as now passes through the 
Protectorate takes the route from Jijiga through Hargeisa 
to Berbera. 

Meanwhile, steps have already been taken as a result 
of this agreement to fix grazing rights in some of the 
frontier districts, where five or six tracks have been 
arranged for migratory tribes. It remains to settle the 
frontier, making allowance, for example, for tribes 
dependent on the State of Harar but spending a part of 
the year in British Somaliland. The negotiations in 
Berbera leading to these results were typical of the good 
feeling that exists between British and Italian officials in 
this part of Africa. While there is no doubt that transit by 
motor vehicles will increase considerably by the routes 
above mentioned, there is also likely to be an increase in 
native trade by camel caravans with parts of the Ogaden 
and Italian Somaliland. The setting up of properly 
established posts on both sides of the frontier where these 
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caravans pass will bring this trade completely under 
control for the benefit of the British and Italians alike. 
Also, adequate policing on the Italian side should serve 
as a new check to lawlessness among the tribes in the 
south of British Somaliland. 

In the relations between Italian East Africa and Kenya 
there is a good deal to be done both on the political and 
economic sides. While the frontier between Kenya and 
Italian Somaliland was demarcated in 1925 (when 
Jubaland was handed over to Italy) the northern frontier 
of Kenya with Ethiopia badly needed revision and 
demarcation. At Moyale, for instance, the British and 
Italian posts are separated by a small ravine in the middle 
of a bush country, but there is no definite frontier line. 
Maps differ as to the frontier, Menelik’s line being quoted 
by some people and refuted by others. Hence difficulties 
occur almost daily with native troops, traders, and 
migratory tribes. Although good relations between the 
frontier officials make the position easier than it would 
otherwise be, the situation is most unsatisfactory. In 
Kenya the refugee question is acute, and their passage 
over the frontier gave rise to incidents. 

Of the trade routes between Kenya and the Italian 
territories, Moyale is the most important. As both 
are agricultural countries of an African type, the trade 
is parallel rather than complementary and consequently 
small. It consists chiefly of raw skins, coffee, cattle 
and sheep, goats, salt, oil seeds, cotton (from Italian 
Somaliland), and miscellaneous products. With the 
construction of roads, the Italians hope to supply 
products for European consumption ; and, owing to 
the great variety of crops that can be grown in different 
altitudes of Italian East Afirica, they expect to build 
up an export trade to Kenya in some of these products. 
Also, as they are making an extensive study of what 
has been done in Kenya for the breeding of cattle and 
sheep, they hope to increase the exchange of live-stock 
for breeding and other purposes. Whether there will be 
any traffic of importance between the port of Mombasa 
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and Italian East Africa remains to be seen, but it is 
significant that there has for some time been talk in 
Italian official circles about this route. This is pre- 
sumably in view of the possibility of increased trade with 
South Africa ; but here, as elsewhere, the need of better 
roads must be met before transit of any real consequence 
can materialize. It is to be hoped that the quality of the 
roads built by the Italians in Ethiopia will induce the 
authorities in Kenya to raise the standard of road 
communications throughout that country. 

Before passing on to the area of the transit routes 
between Italian East Africa and the Sudan, it is as well 
to mention a region in the extreme south-west of Ethiopia, 
where centres such as Magi and Gardulla are important 
for trade across the Kenya and Sudan frontiers. These 
centres are far from the Nile and from the railways of 
Kenya and Uganda ; but a large and uncontrolled trade 
has long been conducted in this remote area, and it 
should increase with the development of these districts 
and the improvement of roads. The frontier lines in this 
area are vague, and these districts have not only been 
grossly misgoverned in the past, but have provided a 
battle-ground for the Murille and Donyiro of Ethiopia on 
the one side, and the Turkana of Kenya on the other. 
Moreover, the peoples of these districts have been in the 
habit of using the Sudanese province of Mongalla as a 
base for raids into Kenya and the Sudan. It is, therefore, 
of political as well as economic importance to everybody 
that this part of the country should be opened up for 
legitimate trading. This is one of the regions where the 
Italians have encountered a certain amount of trouble ; 
and this is likely to continue periodically until the frontier 
is fixed and a system of military control is established on 
both sides. It is in places such as this that the co-operation 
of two different European Powers can make a great 
impression on turbulent natives, especially when one of 
the Powers is a new arrival. While hitherto tribes of this 
kind have made use of the backward and corrupt methods 
of the previous Ethiopian Government, they will now 
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find themselves hedged in on both sides by disciplined 
troops and frontier police under European officers. 

The Sudan eastern frontier can be divided into four 
more or less well-defined sections, according to the habits 
and practices of the local inhabitants. From the Kenya 
frontier to the Boma Plateau (lat. 6° N.) west of Magi, 
such population as there is on the Sudan side is chiefly 
composed of savage pastoral ti'ibes subject to Ethiopia 
and related to the Turkana of Kenya. Farther north, 
from the Boma Plateau to the Daga Valley (lat 9° 15' N.), 
are the Nilotic Nuer and Anuak, who are cattle-owning 
savages. While other Nuer stay permanently on the 
Ethiopian side, there are many who have long been 
accustomed to migrate during the dry season of the year 
to the Ethiopian side of the frontier-line, which for the 
greater part is quite unsuitable to local conditions. This 
marsh-land area is much favoured for inter-tribal fightin g. 
Farther north still, between the Daga Valley and the 
Binder River (lat. 12° N.), is the district of Beni Shangul, 
which became part of Ethiopia in 1897, and has for 
centuries been ruled by Moslem feudal chiefs who look 
upon the land on the Sudan side as belonging to them by 
hereditary right. In Ethiopia the feudal system is ,no 
longer legal, but the law makes little or no impression on 
these predatory chiefs. Lastly, the section between the 
rivers Binder and Setit is mainly populated on the 
Ethiopiein side by people who live by various forms of 
plunder and lawlessness. In these circumstances, Anglo- 
Italian co-operation is most essential to maintain peace 
and security along a frontier through which pass the 
trade routes to the Nile Valley and Sudan railways. But 
the frontier line itself must be rectified by small exchanges 
of territory, and properly demarcated throughout its 
whole length to tl^e mutual satisfaction of the Govern- 
ments at Khartoum and Addis Abeba. Once this is done, 
the co-operation of Europeein Powers on either side should 
bring about a state of tranquillity such as has never before 
existed in these remote parts. 

Another question awaiting regulation with the Italians 
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is that of the Gambela enclave, where a trading post on 
the Baro in Ethiopia (known as the Sobat on the Sudan 
side) was in 1902 leased to the Sudan Government by the 
Emperor Menelik. When the Italians occupied Gambela, 
friendly relations were established between the British 
olRcial of the Sudan Government on the spot and the 
Italian authorities. The result has been that everything 
has worked smoothly, in spite of the fact that no official 
status had been agreed upon regarding this British 
commercial station. Gambela is a remarkable example 
of how the British and Italian officials help one another 
in these remote parts. 

Reference has already been made to a small number of 
Ethiopian refugees who fled over the frontier to the 
Sudan, and for whom arrangements are necessary. It 
only remains to mention that in Khartoum there has been 
a certain amount of anti-ItaUan propaganda coming 
from Ethiopian sources. Although the volume of mis- 
leading reports from this source has been small and 
insignificant compared with the steady flow from Jibuti, 
the settlement of the refugee question is important for 
this if for no other reason. On the economic side, Italian 
relations with the Sudan are chiefly concerned with the 
opening up of transit routes ; the regulation of trade on a 
satisfactory basis ; and the rationalization of production 
on both sides of the frontier, so that as far as possible the 
products of the one may become the complement of the 
other. But before transit and trade can hold out any 
prospect of success, an arrangement will have to be 
reached on the subject of currency and exchange, which 
has already been dealt with elsewhere.^ There is also no 
doubt that the Italians will want to open a branch of one 
of their banks at Khartoum. The Banco di Roma, with 
branches in western Ethiopia, has on two occasions 
applied for permission to operate in the Sudan ; but both 
requests were refused some time prior to the signing of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. As the business of such a bank 
^ yidf Caiapter VII and IX. 
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in Khartoum would be done through the British and 
Egyptian banks, there seems to be no reason why this 
facility to trade should not be granted, now that the 
Agreement has come into force ; but the arrangement 
would have to be reciprocal in the event of the British 
and Egyptian banks wanting to open branches in Addis 
Abeba. 

Another question which has to be decided concerns 
Italian consular representation. According to the terms 
of the Condominium, ‘ no Consul, Vice-Consul or 
Consular Agent shall be accredited in respect of, nor 
allowed to reside in the Sudan, without the previous 
consent of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government.’ The 
object of this restriction was to ensure British predominance 
in the Sudan in the interests of the Sudanese, the 
Egyptians, and Great Britain as vitally interested in the 
integrity of Egypt, and to do so without giving cause of 
offence to others. Although the mandatory system was 
unknown at that time, the regime created by Great 
Britain in 1899 was very much of the same nature. The 
question now arises as to whether the British Government 
will give their consent to Italian Consular representation 
in Khartoum and elsewhere, or whether some other form 
of representation will take its place. 

One of the more important aspects of economic co- 
operation is the part that the Sudan can play in the 
exploitation of the resources of western Ethiopia. We 
have seen that this large fertile region contains extensive 
timber resources, including precious woods as well as 
those suitable for building purposes. While it is presumed 
that large quantities of the latter will be used for con- 
structional work in connection with colonization and 
development schemes, there should be abundant supplies 
of both kinds of timber for export. As an example of how 
the Sudan can serve Italian East Africa and at the same 
time benefit herself, an Anglo-Italian company has applied 
for a concession to exploit the timber resources of the 
Upper Dadessa Valley. This company proposes to float 
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the timber down the Blue Nile to Roseires, and to have it 
cut and worked in the Sudan for export via Port Sudan. 
This looks like being the first of many enterprises of a 
similar nature. Other products to which this system may 
possibly be applied are vegetable fibres, hides and skins for 
tanning , and rubber obtainable from the Forbia Candelabra 
tree. There undoubtedly will be an increasing oppor- 
tunity for Italo-foreign concessions of this kind, but 
everything depends on the restoration of confidence 
and a greater sense of security. In the matter of 
cotton production, it may be argued that ItEily should 
agree not to cultivate cotton to compete with the 
cotton-producing areas of the Sudan ; and that in 
return the Sudan should agree not to produce some crop 
which flourishes in Ethiopia. Cotton, however, is one 
of the raw materials which the Italians specially want 
for their own consumption ; and it is, therefore, unlikely 
that they will agree to any such arrangement until their 
own needs in this respect are fully met. 

Another effective way in which co-operation can at 
present be of mutual benefit is with regard to irrigation 
and communications. Egypt and the Sudan have long 
and valuable experience of all questions connected with 
water supply and its use for cultivation. Italy, on the 
other hand, has long shown her exceptional capacity in 
road construction under difficult conditions, and has more 
recently proved her skill in the arrangement and running 
of motor transport. In these circumstances there seems 
to be much benefit to be gained on both sides by each 
making use of the expert knowledge and experience of the 
other. As far as water supply and irrigation are con- 
cerned, co-operation is essential ; for so many of the water 
feeders of the Nile system rise and flow for considerable 
distances through Italian territory. Irrigation engineers 
from Egypt and the Sudan could give valuable advice to 
the Italians on using the various sources of water in the 
mountainous districts for the cultivation of crops. They 
could also show in what ways Italian control of many of 
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the sources of Nile water would benefit Egypt and the 
Sudan. In the matter of road communications, Italian 
participation in a road-building scheme for the Sudan 
would be a great help. It would not only ensure expert 
advice on many technical questions with which the 
Italians have recently had to deal in their low-lying 
districts, but would enable the Sudan system to be built 
up in harmony with its continuation on the other side of 
the frontier. Reference has already been made to the 
danger of land erosion in Ethiopia, which would be as 
damaging to the Italians as it would be to the Egyptians 
and Sudanese. In order to prevent this, collaboration 
between experts on both sides seems essential, and it is 
important that this matter should be comprehensively 
dealt with before cultivation and the felling of timber 
begin to take place in the catchment area of the Blue 
Nile. 

While Ethiopian coffee has hitherto been the chief 
product imported by the Sudan, we have seen that there 
is not much scope for increasing these imports. This is 
partly due to a decrease in coffee consumption and partly 
owing to the fact that Kenya coffee is also consumed in 
parts of the Sudan. Ethiopian coffee, reaching the Sudan 
chiefly through Gambela, is consumed in Khartoum, to 
the west of the Nile, and in the southern districts ; but 
in the districts served by rail from Port Sudan most of 
the coffee used is from Kenya. In 1937 the Sudan imports 
of Kenya coffee amounted to ;^E.64,464, compared with 
;/CE. 1 38,855, from Ethiopia. Although Ethiopian coffee 
is well-known for its flavour and aroma, and is of a high 
quality suitable for blending with that of Brazil, it has 
hitherto suffered so much from bad handling in transit 
as to make large quantities only suitable for native con- 
sumption. Yet its market has been maintained in spite 
of its high price, its greatest fall being 10 per cent, 
compared with as much as 50 per cent in the case of other 
coffees. The Italians have, therefore, good reason to 
hope that, with improved selection, grading, and methods 
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of transit, this product will secure a good position in the 
world markets. As any increase in the traffic of coffee 
over the Sudan frontier is likely to be for re-export through 
Port Sudan, the part which the Sudan can play is chiefly 
connected with improved means of transit. 

As far as the question of water supply is concerned, 
Italian relations with Egypt are based on much the same 
interests as those of the Sudan, the only difference being 
that the water reaches the Sudan first. As this unchange- 
able fact of nature has long caused some jealousy in Egypt, 
the Egyptians are likely to be on a sharp lookout in any 
transaction between the Sudan and the Italian authorities. 
It is, therefore, of importance in the interests of good 
neighbourly relations that Egypt should be given no 
grounds for complaint that she is not consulted, even in 
matters which may appear to be insignificant details. 
As a legally acknowledged equal partner with Britain in 
the Sudan, she will expect to maintain that position in 
all dealings with the Italians, especially where water 
questions are concerned. 

Apart from the Italian claims with regard to the Suez 
Canal, the only point of difference between Italy and 
Egypt is over the position of the Head of the Ethiopian 
Church. It has long been the custom for the Ethiopian 
Abuna, or Head Bishop, to be appointed and consecrated 
by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. This is repre- 
sented in the grandiloquent title of this ecclesiastical 
dignitary, who is known as ‘ The most holy Pope and 
Patriarch of the great city of Alexandria and of all the 
land of Egypt, of Jerusalem, the Holy City, of Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and Pentapolis, and all the preaching of St. 
Mark.’ But in 1937 Marshal Graziani, then Viceroy of 
Ethiopia, declared the Coptic Church in Ethiopia to be 
autocephalous, and appointed an Ethiopian Abuna, three 
metropolitans, and three bishops for the whole of Italian 
East Afi'ica.i The appointment of a new Abuna of 
Ethiopian origin is probably due to the old desire of many 

^ I'ide Chapter VIII. 
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Ethiopians to have a prelate of their own race, but also 
to an Italian wish to separate the Christians, especially 
the great Rases, from the ecclesiastical domination of 
Egypt. 

Although this movement on the part of the Ethiopian 
Christians was already strong in the days of the ex- 
Emperor, when a compromise was reached by the 
appointment of some Ethiopian Bishops, the action taken 
by the Italians caused widespread consternation in 
Egypt. Not only were the Egyptian Copts indignant at 
this breach of ancient tradition, but they had considerable 
support from the Moslem community. At first sight 
Egyptian unanimity on such a subject seems strange, 
especially when the Moslems supported the Christians on 
a purely Christian issue. The explanation is to be found 
win the fact that Coptic opposition was ecclesiastical and 
traditional, while Moslem indignation was largely based 
on national prestige. But it must also be remembered 
that Moslem Egypt has an ancient friendship for Christian 
Ethiopia, on account of hospitality once given to Moslems 
after the flight from Mecca. Considerations such as these 
always make a profound impression in a country like 
Egypt, and any disturbance of long-standing tradition 
brmgs about a strong reaction. As, however, there is no 
prospect of the Egyptians being able to restore the 
former position of the Head of the Ethiopian Church, a 
dispute of this sort is almost certain to die a natural though 
somewhat prolonged death. 

The Egyptians need to be on the most friendly terms 
with the Italians in Africa, and to co-operate with 
them in any way that is not likely to damage their 
own interests. Much material benefit is to be gained 
from full Egyptian participation in the development 
of North-East Africa ; but the Egyptians want to 
be absolutely sure that Italy has no ulterior designs 
on Egypt or the Sudan before they commit them- 
selves whole-heartedly.^ With her heavy commitments 
' Vide Chapter XIII. 
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in East Africa and in Libya, any supposition that 
Italy now wants to extend her domains still further 
is obviously unreasonable. What the distant future 
may have in store it is impossible for anyone to 
say. 



CHAPTER XII 


NEW TRANSIT ROUTES 

F rom the description given of the various countries 
making up North-East Africa and of the geographical 
features of this region of mountains, desert, and water, 
it is obvious that transport is a dominating factor. 
Hitherto the lack of proper means of communication 
and transport adequate to deal with the great distances 
'has hindered progress in all directions. Although in 
Egypt and the Sudan the Nile has made cultivation and 
development possible up to a certain point, the rest of 
North-East Africa has remained in a more or less primi- 
tive state. Now aviation and motor transport are rapidly 
transforming Ethiopia into a land of progressive develop- 
ment, and this is having a stimulating influence on all 
the surrounding countries. Just as the former Italian 
colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland are joining with 
Ethiopia in the forward move of Italian East Africa, so 
Italy’s new Empire will join with the countries of the Nile 
in the general development of North-East Africa. It will 
be impossible, owing to their geographical position, for 
British and French Somalilands to isolate themselves 
from this forward movement. 

Now that the Anglo-Italian Agreement has become 
operative, one of the most urgent needs is the opening up 
of new transit routes to supersede those of the old caravans, 
and to facilitate trade and transit. The outlets at 
Massawa, Assab, and the Somali ports are matters for 
the Italians themselves to arrange, while that of Jibuti 
is one for international negotiation. As far as Anglo- 
Italian co-operation is concerned, the question is centred 
to some extent on the outlets at Berbera and Zeila in 
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British Somaliland, but much more so in the transit 
routes connecting western Ethiopia with the Nile and the 
Sudan railways. As the traffic through British Somaliland 
is never likely to reach a heavy volume, enough has been 
said about the eastern side. Let us, therefore, now 
examine in detail the four main transit routes between 
Ethiopia and the Sudan with a view to their possibilities 
of improvement. These routes from south to north are : 
(i) Gambela-Malakal (on the White Nile) ; (2) (a) 

Kurmuk— El Galhak— Er Renk (on the White NUe), and 
(6) Kurmuk-Roseires (on the Blue Nile) ; (3) Gallabat- 
Gedaref (on the Sudan railways) ; and (4) Biscia 
(terminus of the Massawa-Asmara railway) to Kassala (on 
the Sudan railways). 

Gambela has long been the most important outlet for 
Ethiopian coffee on the western side of the country. In 
1936 the total export of coffee to the Sudan by frontier 
stations amounted to ;0E.i89,7i5, and of this ;0E.i39,887 
passed through Gambela. A good deal of this coffee has 
hitherto been collected at Buri and brought to Gambela 
by a superior track made by the British firm of Gellatly, 
Hankey & Co., of Khartoum ; and supplies have also 
come from the Saio district by means of a rough track. 
But so far there are no proper road communications 
with this or any of the other points of transit. Although 
motor vehicles have on occasions succeeded in getting 
through from Addis Abeba to Gambela, the journey is 
still a rough passage. When the new roads from Addis 
Abeba to Lekemti and Gimma are extended to the Sudan 
frontier, the activities of this whole area will assume an 
entirely different aspect. Among other exports by this 
route have been wax, hides, and skins, while imports 
have chiefly consisted of salt, Japanese cotton goods from 
the market of Omdurman, and various odds and ends for 
native consumption. 

It is, however, only from June to October that the 
Baro is navigable. During these months Nile steamers 
maintain a service each way between Gambela and 
I^hartoum (a distance by river of 849 miles with a 
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journey of about thirteen days). On the White Nile 
section of the journey there is a more frequent service 
between Khartoum and Malakal, taking from five to 
six days to cover the distance of 509 miles. Naviga- 
tion is possible on the White Nile itself at eilmost all 
seasons and without transhipment from Alexandria to 
Wadi Haifa and from Khartoum to Juba (near the fron- 
tiers of Uganda and the Belgian Congo) . The seasonal 
restriction of navigation is confined to the Baro, the worst 
section being that on the Italian side of the frontier (east 
of Nasir). With a view to the possible improvement of 
conditions in order to extend the period of navigation, 
Italian naval experts have carried out investigations, 
but the results are not promising. It seems that the 
most that can be done is to extend the navigation period 
by two months by blowing up rocks and building up 
banks to prevent overflowing. 

The distance from Gambela to Nasir, the first centre of 
any importance after crossing the Sudan frontier, is 143 
miles. As there is no road, the only means of communica- 
tion in the dry season (about eight months in the year) 
is by canoe. Nasir is the headquarters of the Eastern 
Nuer district, and has a wireless station as well as a 
landing-ground for aircraft. From this point to Malakal 
the distance by river is 197 miles, and there is a track for 
light motor traffic in dry weather. Hence during the 
greater part of the year communications between Malakal 
and Gambela depend on this track and the vagaries of 
native canoes. Malakal is a place of growing importance. 
Besides being the chief town of the Upper Nile province 
of the Sudan and a centre of the Egyptian Irrigation 
Department, there is a wireless station and a flying-boat 
alightin g area. This is a place of call for the Imperial 
Airways South African service of flying-boats, and is now 
within a little over two days from Southampton. From 
here to Kosti, on the Sudan railways, the distance of 311 
miles is covered in about three and a half days by Nile 
steamer. From Kosti it is a matter of 237 miles by rail to 
IQiartoum and- 691 miles to Port Sudan, 
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A great disadvantage of the Gambela route is the long 
period of storage made necessary by seasonal transit, so 
that merchants have to be out of pocket for many months 
besides incurring the consequent risks of fluctuation in 
prices. Also, the period when the Gambela route is open 
happens to be the season of the year when capital is most 
needed for cotton cultivation in the Nile Valley. There is 
little doubt that, with the increase of coffee and other 
exports, and the building of tarmac roads to the frontier, 
Gambela’s position will diminish owing to the long distance 
from Khartoum and Port Sudan and its dependence on a 
seasonal river traffic. Yet, if a road is built from Gambela 
to Nasir for the dry season, and the Baro channel is 
improved for the wet season, it is likely that this river 
port will continue to handle a certain proportion of 
export trade. Gambela’s most formidable competitors 
will be the alternative routes to the Sudan by way of 
Kurmuk. 

Kurmuk, situated on the frontier between the Ethiopian 
region of Beni Shangul and the Blue Nile province of the 
Sudan, has several important advantages. This point of 
transit occupies a central position on the frontier ; is 
nearer to Addis Abeba on the one hand, and to Khartoum 
and Port Sudan on the other ; has two alternative transit 
routes — ^to the White and Blue Niles respectively — and is 
to a considerable extent independent of seasonal transit. 
Although on both sides communications are still confined 
to rough tracks passable for motor vehicles in dry weather, 
the new Italian road system is steadily pushing forward 
in this direction. The road from Addis Abeba to Lekemti 
and Ghimbi is already finished for some distance at the 
Addis Abeba end, and will be extended to Kurmuk ; 
while Saio and Gore will also be connected with Kurmuk 
by a road as soon as the work can be carried out. This 
point of transit will then serve a most extended area 
producing quantities of timber, as well as coffee and other 
agricultural products. Hitherto a certain proportion of 
Ethiopian coffee and other produce has reached the 
Sudan by this route, and motor vehicles are making the 
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•journey with difficulty from Khartoum to Addis Abeba. 
In 1936 the Sudan imports from Ethiopia through 
Kurmuk amounted to compared with 

140,362 through Gambela. That Kurmuk is already 
superseding Gambela is shown by the figures for 1937, 
when the Sudan imports via Kurmuk increased to 
££.92,561, and those » via Gambela decreased to 
££.51,024. As time passes, this process is likely to 
continue until Kurmuk becomes the most important 
point of transit between Western Ethiopia and the 
Sudan. 

One route from Kurmuk, where there is a district head- 
quarters and a landing-ground for aircraft, follows a 
Sudan track through Ulu to El Galhak on the White 
Nile (a distance of 128 miles). It then follows the river 
north to Er Renk (a further 53 miles), which is a regular 
port of call for the Sudan Government steamers. There 
is also an alternative track direct from Kurmuk to Er 
Renk via Wisko and Gulu, but any saving in distance is 
probably more than counterbalanced by difficulties of 
transit. The former route also has the advantage of 
reaching the Nile quicker. From Er Renk to the railway 
at Kosti is a matter of 108 miles, or about twenty-seven 
hours by Nile steamer. 

The other route, which connects Kurmuk with the 
Blue Nile at Roseires (the limit of navigation) is the 
most promising of all. Its chief advantages lie in the 
fact that the road from Kurmuk to Roseires continues 
from there to Suki on the Sudan Railways, thereby 
providing a means of transit during the seeison when 
the river is not navigable. When the river is navigable, 
the rains render the road impassable. There is also a 
road to the river port and important trading centre 
at Singa, situated on the opposite bank of the Nile from 
Suki and about 14 miles farther upstream. The distance 
by road from Kurmuk to Roseires via Wisko is 1 20 miles, 
and from Roseires to Suki 128 miles, making the total 
distance to the railway coimection with Khartoum and 
Port Sudan a matter of 248 miles. By river from Roseires 
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to Suki is 135 miles, the journey taking from two to four 
days, according to whether the direction is up or down 
stream. The Blue Nile is navigable as far as Roseires 
from June to December, and the Sudan Government 
maintain each way a fortnightly service of steamers. As 
there is no lock in the Makwar Dam, river traffic to 
Khartoum is not possible ; but there is a good road 
(Sudan standard) from Suki to Khartoum, a distance of 
about 200 miles. This route offers a road and river outlet 
for the valuable timber of the Ethiopian forests ; and it 
remains to be seen whether the wood can be got out this 
way at reasonable cost. In the case of the forests of the 
southern Sudan, the cost of transporting the timber to 
the river is so great that much of it is cut up and used as 
fuel for the river steamers. At present the only obvious 
disadvantage of this route is that there is no special 
freight tariff, as in the case of Gambela.^ 

The route from Gallabat (on the frontier north-west of 
Lake Tana) to Gedaref (on the Sudan railways about 
half-way between Suki and Kassala) is of minor impor- 
tance now that Gondar has its outlet via Massawa and the 
Red Sea. With a seven months’ wet season this route will 
probably be confined to the local needs of the region 
south of Lake Tana, unless the rapid development of 
western Ethiopia, and an ever-increasing transit traffic 
over the Sudan frontier, make it necessary to use every 
avmlable route. Hitherto a certain trade has been carried 
on through Gallabat, the distance to Gedaref being about 
96 miles. The rough road is passable for motor transport 
from January to May and during November and Decem- 
ber. Coffee, live stock, butter, and honey are exported 
from Ethiopia, while exports from the Sudan consist 
chiefly of cotton goods (mainly Japanese), artificial silk, 
linen, and oddments. 

The transit route via Kassala has the advantage of 
having the shortest distance of all (18 miles) between the 
frontier and the Sudan railways at a point 343 miles from 
Port Sudan. There is an Italian railway (950 mm. 

* Vide Chapter VII. 
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gauge) connecting Massawa with Biscia, 75 miles east of 
Kassala as the crow flies. From there two roads lead to 
Kassala, one via Sabderat where there is an international 
wireless station, and the other via Tessenei where the 
Italians have important cotton plantations. The new 
tarmac road from Asmara through Keren and Agordat is 
making good progress in this direction. As, however, 
Eritrea is so far a poor country, most of which depends on 
Massawa, there is little traffic via Kassala. In 1937 the 
imports to the Sudan by this route amounted to ^([£.6,133, 
compared with ;{)E.9Q,56i via Kurmuk and ,^£.5 1,024 
via Gambela. Here we have the most favourable transit 
conditions of which little use can at present be made. 

The best transit prospects from almost every point of 
view lie in the route from Kurmuk to Roseires and on to 
Suki on the Sudan railways. Not only is this the route 
along which there is likely to be the greatest increase in 
trade, but transit through Port Sudan may be expected to 
begin in this direction. It is also the most direct route 
between the most important parts of Ethiopia and the 
great market at Omdurman, and its importance is intensi- 
fied by its proximity to the Blue Nile and the prospects 
of development of many kinds along this water-way. 
This is the route to which the Italians attach most 
importance, partly for strategical reasons and partly for 
the economic reasons already stated. It must be realized 
that in Italian plans for road construction and in a con- 
siderable proportion of development projects, strategical 
considerations still take precedence of economic factors. 
It is hoped that with the increase of mutual confidence 
this process will gradually be reversed, but in the mean- 
time it is necessary to bear in mind the strategical position 
with regard to this important transit route. 

A glance at the map will show that Sennar is a most 
important strategical point in this part of the Sudan. It is 
the junction of the railway lines leading to Kosti fon the 
White Nile) and to El Obeid, to Wad Medani and 
Khartoum, and to Kassala and Port Sudan. It is also 
the side of the Makwar Dam through which flows the 
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most valuable part of the Nile system ; and Sennar is 
connected by railway with Khartoum, a little south of 
which is the Jebel Aulia Dam on the White Nile. It must 
therefore be taken for granted that any attack on the 
Sudan from the east would be directed at the important 
strategical point of Sennar. Although I do not believe 
for one moment that the Italians have any designs in this 
direction, no sensible nation neglects to take into 
consideration every possibility. For this reason and 
owing to the obvious prospect of increasing transit by 
this route as a result of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, 
the Sudan Government would be wise to construct a 
first-class motor road from Suki through Roseires and 
Wisko to Kurmuk in anticipation of increasing traffic. 
If this were an all-weather road fit for the passage of 
heavy diesel-engine lorries, it would serve both strategical 
and transit purposes at the same time. The roads for 
which there is no immediate urgency, but which will 
have to be improved to meet changing conditions, are : 
(i) the road from Kassala to Khartoum ; (2) the track 
from Gallabat to Gedaref ; (3) the track from Kurmuk 
to El-Galhak and on to Er Renk ; (4) the track from 
Er Renk to Wisko (on the road from Kurmuk to Roseires) ; 
(5) and the construction of a road from Gambcla to 
Nasir, and the improvement of the existing track from 
Nasir to Malakal. 

Let us now turn to the larger aspect of transit in North- 
East Africa, involving Egypt, Libya, the Sudan, and 
Italian East Africa. It has already been shown that the 
Nile route as at present operated would not be economical 
for transit between the Mediterranean and Italian East 
Africa. This is partly due to high rates on the railways 
and steamers, and partly because of the necessary tranship- 
ment en route. It is even doubtful whether the extension 
of the Egyptian State Railways to join the Sudan Railways 
at Wadi Haifa would improve the economic position 
sufficiently to make it a practicable transit route. A 
solution may eventually be found in building a road 
from Khartoum to Cairo. There seems no apparent 
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reason why an all-weather road for heavy motor traffic 
should not be constructed through the Nubian Desert to 
Wadi Haifa and on through Upper Egypt to the Delta. 
Whether this will become an economic possibility depends 
on the volume of traffic, reduced cost of motor fuel, cost 
of upkeep, and many technical factors. There is also the 
probability that to some extent a road of this kind would 
create its own traffic, especially in Upper Egypt where 
industries would receive considerable encouragement. 
But this is not a question for the immediate future, and 
here again the strategical factor comes into play. If such 
a road were built, it is more than likely that the Italians 
would want a large share in the construction of it, anH in 
the traffic backwards and forwards through Egypt and 
the Sudan. As this would increase Italian influence in 
these countries, which might easily lead to a very sub- 
stantial interest, it is questionable whether Great Britain 
and Egypt would favour such a plan. They would not 
lose sight of Italy’s alternative route via the Red Sea and 
the fact that she is well established in Libya. Yet many 
changes may occur before the question arises whether the 
opening up of this route for road transport is practical 
politics j and much depends on the success of Anglo- 
Italian co-operation on a solid foundation of mutual 
confidence. 

As Italian transit from Libya through the Sudan to 
Italian East Africa is a possible means of evading the 
Suez Canal dues, it must be taken into consideration. It 
is presumed that this route from Italy would be by sea to 
Benghazi, and from there by desert road through Aujila 
and the Kufra Oasis. From Kufra the present caravan 
route crosses the Sudan frontier near Jebel el-Wenat and 
continues to Bir-en-Natrun, from which point there are 
several caravan routes to the centres of the northern 
Sudan such as Wadi Haifa and Dongola. The distance 
from Benghazi to Dongola by this route is roughly 
estimated at about 918 miles, and it is desert all the way. 
The only place where it is possible to replenish water 
supplies between Kufra and Bir-en-Natrun is at the wells 
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of El-Wenat and the neighbouring spring of Ain-Zuiea. 
The whole desert region between the coastal oases of 
Libya and the Nile in the Sudan is practically a ‘ no-man’s- 
land ’ for nearly one thousand miles. It is therefore any- 
thing but an attractive transit route, and one which would 
call for elaborate organization of supplies of all kinds at 
many posts established along its length. 

It was a simple matter for Marshal Balbo to fly from 
Tripoli to Kufra and then over the Sudan to Asmara and 
Harar, but land transport by this route is difficult to con- 
template. Yet, with Italian capacity to build roads quickly 
in the face of great natural difficulties, the possibility of this 
route being opened up has to be taken into account. The 
new coastal road from Tunis to Egypt, a distance of about 
1,140 miles, shows what can be done with the use of 
modern methods. But should the Italians ever contem- 
plate a move in this direction, it will immediately raise 
a strategical question very much similar to that arising 
out of a road along the Nile Valley. These two possible 
transit routes connecting with the Mediterranean raise 
important questions of policy, which do not arise in the 
case of transit through Port Sudan. In both the larger 
projects it would be a question of creating a main line of 
Italian communications through Anglo-Egyptian terri- 
tory, especially in the Libyan case. It is also difficult to 
see how the Libyan road could create any traffic in 
hundreds of miles of vast wilderness. 

Meanwhile, the opening up of the transit routes 
between western Ethiopia and the Sudan will speed up 
colonization and development in Italy’s new Empire ; 
and, as soon as arrangements are complete, some of the 
traffic now going through Massawa will be diverted to 
Port Sudan, and new traffic for hitherto undeveloped 
regions will increase in volume by this route. While 
these routes are obvious outlets for trade and transit, 
the future will no doubt see the opening up of other 
routes in different directions. The advance guard of 
trade and transit movements is civil aviation, and the 
starting of air services may provide some indication as to 
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the future directions of trade. Small local air services, 
feeding the main trans-continental routes, are likely to 
be among the results of Anglo-Italian co-operation. As 
development increases, the traffic may become too heavy 
for aircraft and demand ground haulage. Tliis entails 
the road construction of some kind, which in itself would 
stimulate local trade until gradually the volume increased 
sufficiently to justify better communications and better 
methods of motor transport. It is by a process such as 
this that new trade routes will develop, and there is much 
to be said for the Italian belief that in these parts of Africa 
the building of trade routes produces trade itself. 



CHAPTER XIII 


BRITISH INTERESTS AND THE FUTURE 

B efore considering the importance of British 
interests in North-East Africa, and the ways in which 
these can best be upheld, it is necessary to take into account 
the interests and aims of the other European Powers in 
this area. Now that Italy is established in Ethiopia, her 
chief object is to maintain her position there in a state of 
self-sufficiency as far as possible ; and to safeguard her 
communications with the mother-country. It is of 
importance to her that these communications should be 
free of foreign interference, and relieved as far as possible 
from foreign economic barriers. In order to attain these 
objects, Italy has to strengthen her position in the Red 
Sea by increasing her naval units in these waters, and by 
adding to her fortified strategical points. She also has 
to come to some agreement with France over the Jibuti 
difficulty, and hopes to find some way of obtaining a 
more economic arrangement at Suez. Jibuti is the only 
French strategical point that interferes in any way with 
Italy’s communications ; for the difficulty in connection 
with the Suez Canal is really international. 

From the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean the com- 
munications of Italy and Great Britain run parallel, but 
Italy suflfers from the disadvantage of being the latest 
arrival and of finding the main strategical points already 
occupied. It is therefore obvious that she will do every- 
thing she can to make the best of such strategical points as 
are still available. It is unfortunate that civilized nations 
should still find it necessary, in situations such as this, to 
hold places here and there and point guns at one another. 
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But this is likely to continue until they gradually come to 
the conclusion that it is more conducive to friendly 
relations and peaceful progress, as well as much more 
economical, to do away with all these scattered store- 
houses of dynamite. As Italian East Africa is situated at 
the southern end of the Red Sea and separated from the 
Mediterranean by the Suez Canal, the strongest safeguard 
for Italy’s communications is friendship with Britain and 
France whose strength on this route is already consoli- 
dated. But in these days of modern inventions friendship 
in Africa must also mean friendship in Europe and in the 
Mediterranean. Any other policy would be disastrous. 

Italy also has to take into consideration her British and 
Egyptian neighbours in East Africa. By these she is now 
practically surrounded, and her inland communications 
depend for their security on British friendship. For the 
same reason good relations with Britain are of import- 
ance for the successful maintenance of Italy’s position, as 
also for the satisfactory development of her newly-acquired 
territories, and their economic progress. Although it is 
still too early to say whether the Italians will find it 
possible to obtain complete self-sufficiency in North-East 
Africa, they will undoubtedly continue to work with 
this object in view ; and it may only interfere to a limited 
extent with commercial relations over the frontiers. On 
the other hand, there are ways in which a government- 
controlled economic system, based on national policy, 
can promote trade and transit relations more effectively 
than if these activities were in the hands of individuals. 

There is no possible doubt that Italian interests in 
North-East Africa, whether they be political, strategical, 
or economic, can best be served by a working friendship 
with Britain. Although the details of co-operation 
between the two countries are certain to raise difficulties 
of various kinds, these can be overcome on a basis of 
mutual benefit, owing to the position in which the two 
nations are placed in relationship to one another. A 
question that has created a serious obstacle has been that 
of uncertainty on the British side as to Italy’s ultimate 
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aims. In times when ‘ New Moves ’ were the fashion in 
international politics, there was a certain hesitation for 
anyone to commit themselves to anything. The British 
public, slow to move at all times, were slowly but solidly 
increasing their interest in friendship with Italy after the 
signing of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. They under- 
stood that with the conquest of Ethiopia Italy was a 
satisfied Power in the colonial sphere. But just as this 
attitude was firmly taking shape in Britain, it was seriously 
upset by the raising of further claims in Italy. Although 
these claims were at the time unofficial, they were 
regarded as having received the ‘ imprimatur ' of the 
Italian Government ; and this destroyed a large propor- 
tion of the confidence which had been built up since the 
raising of sanctions. The British public did not stof to 
consider the justice or injustice of some of these claims 
against France. They strongly disliked in themselves 
the methods used and felt that such a process might well 
be extended still further if these new claims were successful. 

Ever since the Italo-Ethiopian War there has been a 
suspicion in this country that Italy had designs on the 
Sudan and Egypt, but this is apt to be intensified by a 
casual glance at a small-scale map. In an atlas map the 
position of Egypt and the Sudan in relation to Libya and 
Italian East Africa looks somewhat precarious. When, 
however, the geographical features of this are studied 
on large-scale maps, and other important factors are taken 
into account, it will be seen that a ' move ’ in this direction 
would be scarcely tempting. As the whole of Libya with 
the exception of the coastal oases is almost waterless desert 
the whole way to the Sudan, lines of communication 
through this wilderness would be almost impossible to 
maintain in time of war owing to attack by aircraft.^ 
Also, Italy’s sea communications with her base in Libya 
would depend on her complete control of the central 
Mediterranean, while Libya herself would be open to 
attack from Tunis. 

On the Ethiopian side the Italians are at present 
1 Vide chapter XII. 
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dependent on passage through the Suez Canal for a 
large proportion of their supplies, which could be cut 
off by naval action outside the three-mile limit at 
either end of the Canal. Hence military operations from 
this end would necessitate Italian command of the sea in 
the eastern Mediterranean. Although there might be 
little to prevent the aerial bombing of the Nile dams and 
barrages, the natives of the Ethiopian highlands would be 
unsuitable in more than one way for operations in the 
Nile Valley. In any case, an Italian ‘ move ’ against 
Egypt or the Sudan would immediately provoke war, the 
issue of which would not be decided in the valley of the 
Nile. As far as Egypt is concerned, the population is 
already dense in the areas that can be populated, and 
there is no room for the overflow of population from 
European countries. These are some of the reasons 
why it is impossible to take seriously the possibility of 
Italian designs on the Nile Valley. 

If, on the other hand, we concentrate our attention on 
what Italy has to gain by co-operation with Egypt and 
the Sudan, it becomes more and more obvious that her 
true interests lie in this direction. She can get the outlet 
she needs for western Ethiopia and valuable help in her 
development projects without incurring any responsibility 
beyond the payment for what she receives. The fact that 
Italy is a ‘ late comer ’ in the colonial sense is no reason 
why she should be regarded as an intruder. She has 
brought with her much that is good and helpful to others ; 
and, if we do not like some of her methods of asserting 
what she wants, we must realize that her way has been 
blocked ever since the Peace Treaties, and that we have 
failed to respond to colonial claims put forward in polite 
and courteous terms. As a new-comer, she finds herself 
with certain disadvantages, iuid looks for co-operation 
with those already established. But naturally she wants 
something in return in more senses than one. She not 
only wants practical co-operation with concrete results, 
but also acceptance as an equal among other colonial 
Powers. She knows she has something valuable to give 
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in her African friendship, and wants to feel that others 
are anxious to have that friendship and are prepared to 
support their friendly words by equally friendly actions. 

.Although the Anglo-Italian Agreement marked the 
end of a most unfortunate period of bad relations, it did 
not mean a return to what is commonly known as the 
‘ old traditional friendship.’ Anglo-Italian relations 
before the Ethiopian War were based on a lack of con- 
flicting interests, and a good deal of sentimentalism 
associated on one side with an admiration of the power 
and efficiency of the British Navy, and on the other side 
with a romantic attachment to the sunny scenery of 
Italy and to her historical monuments, literature, and 
art treasures. Also, although Italians and Englishmen 
are differently constituted in almost every way, as a result 
of race, religion, environment, and occupation, they have 
never failed to appreciate and admire each other’s oppo- 
site nature. While this personal factor still holds good 
to-day, Anglo-Italian relations are now on an entirely 
different basis. The modern Italian with his inventive 
and progressive genius stimulated by the teaching of 
Mussolini, thinks more of what he himself has created 
than of what lies in the Roman Forum, or hangs in the 
picture galleries of Florence and Venice. He attaches 
more importance to the new port of Genoa, to the 
efficiency of the Ansaldo and Fiat works, and to the new 
ships of the Italian Navy and Mercantile Marine, than 
he does to all the scenes of natural beauty that Italy can 
provide. He knows what has been done to reclaim the 
land of the Pontine Marshes, and he has an implicit 
faith in the capacity of his race to turn Ethiopia lo 
the best use. Hence the friendship of Italy can no 
longer be maintained on our side by sitting in a deck- 
chair and admiring the Bay of Naples from Sorrento, or 
by a deep appreciation of Italian museum pieces. The 
British Navy factor no longer holds good, because the 
Italians now have a strong navy of their own which 
attracts much more attention. 

If we are going to cultivate a real and lasting friendship 
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with Italy on a basis of changed conditions, the first 
thing we have to do is to come to appreciate Italian 
achievements in recent years, and to conduct our policy 
with a sympathetic understanding of Italy’s great effort 
to become an important colonial Power as well as a 
great Power of Europe. If we as a people can show a 
genuine desire for Imowledge of Italian activities and 
achievements in all branches of inventive, scientific, and 
material progress, we shall have gone a long way towards 
gaining the real friendship of this Latin people. The 
same applies to the development of Italian East Africa, 
where remarkable progress made in a short space of time 
has so far not received from the British public the attention 
that it deserves. The Press can do work of immense 
value in the building up of good relations between Great 
Britain and Italy. Relations are no longer based on the 
absence of conflicting issues. With the rise of Italy to 
power, differences have naturally arisen between her and 
Britain owing to the proximity of their activities and 
spheres of influence. These difficulties have to be over- 
come by a system of give and take in the interests of a 
common working agreement. It is also as well to bear 
in mind that Italy suffered so severely at the Peace 
Conference, that she is somewhat sceptical in making 
bargains with the Allied Powers. We cannot deceive 
ourselves that we do not owe something to Italy, and 
if we bear this in mind in all our dealings we shall have 
our reward. If the Italians are suspicious of any attempt 
to benefit at their expense, they are equally appreciative 
to consideration provided it is given as from one equal 
to another. 

Although towards the end of last century French interests 
in North-East Africa were considerable, and largely 
directed against Great Britain, a complete change in 
Anglo-French relations was brought about by the Anglo- 
French Declaration of 1904 and by the Entente Cordiale. 
At the time the French obtained the Concession for the 
Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway, they were making use of 
Ethiopia in an effort to extend their influence from that 
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country, through the Southern Sudan, to French 
Equatorial Africa. Their object was to render impossible 
the British plan for the Cape to Cairo railway. When, 
however, France obtained a free hand in Morocco in 
exchange for concessions made to Britain in Egypt, 
French interests became concentrated in North Africa 
and the above project was abandoned. The only relic 
of this policy of penetration, culminating in the ‘ Fashoda ’ 
incident of 1898, is the Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway. 
French interests are, therefore, now confined to her Red 
Sea communications and the maintenance of her coaling- 
station at Jibuti. Should she be prepared to move her 
position a little up the coast to mzike room for a natural 
Italian outlet for central Ethiopia, she would be serving 
the interests of North-East African co-operation without 
reducing the importance of her position in the Red Sea. 
But this is a matter for France to decide. 

Since the opening of the Suez Canal, British interests 
in North-East Africa have been concerned, directly or 
indirectly, with safeguarding communications by this 
route. In the direct sense, British policy aims at insuring 
the independence of Egypt, now in the closest alliance 
with Britain, and at protecting the Suez Canal. At the 
southern end of the Red Sea British communications are 
protected at Aden, the island of Perim and British 
Somaliland. Between these two extreme points it is a 
fundamental feature of British policy that no foreign 
Power should establish itself on the eastern side of the 
Red Sea or exert undue influence in Saudi Arabia or the 
Yemen. Full agreement on this point was reached with 
Italy in the Anglo-Italian Agreement. In the indirect 
sense, it is of vital importance to Egypt that her southern 
frontier should be protected by the maintenance of stable 
conditions in the Sudan, and that nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with the water supply of the Nile. 
For these reasons a large amount of British capital has 
been sunk in Sudan development projects, and great efibrts 
have been made to increase the supply of water which is so 
vital to Egypt. While these considerations are indirectly 
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connected with sea communications, a new interest has 
lately been introduced by the opening up of the South 
African air route, which is likely to increase in importance 
as time passes. 

Before the Italo-Ethiopian War, British policy in Addis 
Abeba was chiefly concerned with upholding British 
interests with regard to the waters of Lake Tana and the 
Blue Nile, which was a continuation of the policy of 
preserving the security of Egypt and the Suez Canal. At 
that time, the semi-barbarous conditions prevailing in 
Ethiopia insured a passive attitude towards British com- 
munications at the southern end of the Red Sea. 
Practically the only connection between Ethiopia and the 
outside world was by means of the small trade which 
passed over the Jibuti railway and the caravan routes 
leading to the other frontier. The Government of the 
Negus had no aims or objects outside the country, and 
they concentrated their attention on pitting the various 
European Powers against one another, and trying to 
prevent any of them from increasing their influence at the 
expense of Ethiopia. It was a purely defensive policy, 
which was carried to such lengths that any attempts at 
progress by Europeans were stubbornly opposed all along 
the line. If European ideas were to be introduced, they 
were to be carried out by Ethiopians. While the Emperor 
Haile Selassie made the introduction of European ideas a 
strong feature of his policy, the obstacles put in the way 
of Europeans themselves precluded tangible results in 
any ordinary period of time. Under these conditions 
Ethiopia was of little or no importance as far as British 
sea communications were concerned. 

With the arrival of the Italians an entirely different 
situation has been created. A European Government 
has been set up with a large European army of occupation. 
First-class modern communications are rapidly replacing 
the most primitive tracks ; the latest forms of transport 
have been introduced ; and an increasing number of 
Europeans are transforming the country from a semi- 
barbarous condition to the colonial possession of a great 
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Power. This means that a European factor of the greatest 
importance has to be taken into account at a vital point 
of British sea communications, as well as at the source of 
the Blue Nile. These communications are, therefore, 
affected both in their direct and indirect sense. They arc 
directly affected at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and 
indirectly at the Suez Canal, through Italy controlling 
the head waters of the Blue Nile which are essential to the 
life of Egypt. Instead of a passive Ethiopia, we now have 
to take into account a European Government with all the 
vigour of youth, feeling its way in an immense region of 
great possibilities ; and in the early days of occupation 
and development uncertainty is accentuated by the 
impossibility of knowing exactly how or in what direction 
the forward movement will go. Whereas formerly Italy’s 
interests in the Red Sea were more or less insignificant, 
these have now greatly increased as well as her strength 
as a maritime and air Power. We are, therefore, faced 
with the problem of how best to deal with this new situa- 
tion in the interests of British communications directly, 
and with tke subsidiary questions which indirectly affect 
them. 

Now that Italy is firmly established in North-East 
Africa, it is obvious that any attempt to eject her is 
quite out of the question. Moreover, if her presence is 
dealt with in the right way, it will prove to be a vast 
improvement upon previous conditions. It therefore 
follows that the only policy by which Great Britain can 
strengthen her position in this corner of Africa is one of 
accepting the new situation, and of deriving benefit from 
friendly relations of a practical kind. Both in the Red 
Sea and on the Nile the best method of safeguarding our 
vital interests is one of co-operation, development, and 
strength. But it is essential that in this area both Powers 
should co-operate on a basis of absolute equality, and that 
there should be no attempt on the part of one to strengthen 
its position at the expense of the other. This is one of 
the cases where economic factors can greatly influence 
political relations, and it is not too much to say that our 

V ' 
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Strategical position in this section of our imperial com- 
munications must now be based partly on economic 
considerations. If we can succeed in malfin g it in 
Italy’s vital interests to work in friendly co-operation 
with us, we shall have not only consolidated our position 
with relation to the Italians, but our position in this 
part of Africa will be ihore secure than ever before. 
If we find the Italians full of wants and inclined to be 
pushing in their requests for them, let us remember that 
they are doing now what we did last century. If we think 
that Italy is exacting, let us not forget the gulf that lies 
between what she was promised by the Allies at the time 
of the Great War, and what she actually received when 
accounts came to be settled. 

Germany has chosen war as a means of trying to get 
what she wants. Italy has chosen peace. With her we 
have to go through a process of peaceful treaty revision, 
the success of which depends on the realization that to-day 
civilized nations should share the wealth and benefits 
of the world in which they live. If the rectification of 
injustices is ever to form the basis of peace, ‘Justice ’ 
must not be restricted to what one set of Powers would 
‘ like to give ’ ; nor must it be extended to include all 
that another set of Powers would ‘ like to have.’ Justice 
is not based on likes or dislikes. We on the one side must 
be prepared to make reasonable sacrifices to accommodate 
the Italians ; while the Italians on the other side must 
refrain firom insisting on the instant satisfaction of extra- 
vagant demands. We no longer live in the nineteenth 
century, when Brit2iin dominated most of the globe and 
held an extensive monopoly of industry and trade. With 
twentieth-century progress and the increased capacity 
of others to make use of what the world can produce, it is 
only reasonable that we should ‘ go -shares ’ with those 
who have acquired a position of equality with us, peirtly 
through their own efforts, and partly owing to the 
change of conditions brought about by modem inventions 
and the general advance of industry. We must accept a 
result of world evolution which we could not prevent. 
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Yet Britain will yield nothing in the face of threats, 
whatever be the source or sources from which they 
come. 

Let us now consider in more detail how British interests 
in North-East Africa can best be served. As a strong and 
prosperous Egypt is fundamental for our sea and air 
communications, it is necessary that British policy should 
whole-heartedly support the efforts of the new King of 
Egypt, and encourage independent progress especially in 
communications by land and air. It goes without saying 
that the military strength and efficiency of Egypt is of the 
utmost importance until such time as the nations settle 
down to more peaceful pursuits. But there are other ways 
in which Egypt’s position can be strengthened. The 
recent efforts of the Egyptian Government to introduce 
new crops to make the country less dependent on the 
cotton crop are all to the good ; and further efforts of 
this kind are to be encouraged, if they are likely to make 
the country more self-contained in the primary necessities 
of life. The same may be said of local industries, the 
growth of which Great Britain can encourage by not 
putting economic obstacles in their way. What Great 
Britain would lose by local competition she would gain by 
a stronger and a more self-contained Egypt. 

In trade and transit between Egypt and the Sudan, 
every increase of the former or improvement of the 
latter is a contribution to Anglo-Egyptian strength in 
the Nile Valley. Also, a slow but steady increase in 
Egypt’s share in the affiiirs of the Sudan will help 
to consolidate this section of North-East Africa. The 
time has come when differences between Great Britain 
and Egypt in the Sudan will be most detrimental, 
not only to the interests of these two allied Powers, 
but also to their capacity to co-operate with Italy. 
Last, but not least, it will be most unfortunate if 
the British Government allows the situation in Palestine 
to weaken the Egyptian strong-point. With so many 
Moslem Powers deeply interested in the welfare of the 
Arabic-speaking people of the Holy Land, Britain stands 
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to gain or lose much in the Nile and Red Sea area by the 
way she settles this difficult question. 

With the arrival of another European Power east of 
Suez, the time has surely come when the Suez Canal 
should cease to be an economic obstacle, and become a 
more general convenience. Not only should Italy have 
a seat on the Board as second largest user of the Canal, 
but British influence might well be exerted to bring about 
more economical working and a reduction of profits, 
thereby enabling the dues to be further reduced. It has 
been argued that heavy expenses such as Suez Canal dues 
are one of the disadvantages of having a colonial Empire, 
and that Italy has therefore no complaint. But let it be 
remembered that the British Government receives a large 
sum annually in dividends, and that a great deal of the 
profits go into the pockets of French shareholders. Italy 
pays out large sums in transit dues but receives nothing. 
The position would be much eased if she were enabled to 
acquire a certain number of shares in the Company, 

When development is taking place throughout Italian 
East Africa, the time will come to consider once more 
plans for improving the Nile water-supply, and of carrying 
out works in British territory simultaneously with those 
across the Italian frontier. If the Lake 1 ana Dam is to 
be built, it might seem advisable also to construct a dam 
at Lake Albert and to make a canal through the Sudd 
region to reduce evaporation. These works would entail 
the expenditure of large sums of money, but the advantage 
to be gained might well justify the cost spread over a long 
period. Projects of this kind would not only bring material 
benefit to Egypt and the Sudan, and insure a substantial 
reserve of water in case of need, but would bring activity 
to the whole region of the Upper Nile. The psychological 
effect of this might well be far reaching in its influence 
on other developments and progress. 

Other ways in which Anglo-Italian co-operation would 
have a stabilizing effect, are arrangements to control the 
Blue Nile flood on the Ethiopian side, and to extend the 
system of Nile gauges beyond Roseires. As the use of 
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Blue Nile water for electrical purposes would not interfere 
with its use for irrigation, it looks as if some arrangement 
could be reached by which the Blue Nile flood could be 
reduced in volume, and spread over a longer period to 
the advantage of Egypt and the Sudan. It might also be 
possible for the Italians to make use of this regulation of 
the river flow for the generation of electrical power. This 
would affect the Blue Nile water supplied by tributaries 
in Ethiopia, and its regulation would, of course, have to 
fit in with the release of water from the reservoir at Lake 
Tana. While this is merely a suggestion of what might 
be done, the one Nile problem which binds British, 
Egyptian, and Italian interests together more than any 
other is that of land erosion. Reference has already been 
made to the fundamental importance of a full study of 
this question with a view to something being done 
without delay so it is only repeated here as being an 
important Anglo-Egyptian interest which is served by 
co-operation with Italy, besides being an urgent matter 
from the Italian point of view. Another way in which 
we can strengthen our position in North-East Africa is 
by improving and accelerating river transport, on the 
principle that a better service of steamers would stimulate 
development which in turn would produce increased 
traffic. 

The most effective way to consolidate the British position 
in the Red Sea under changed conditions would seem to 
be by means of an Anglo-French-Italian Agreement. 
Although such an agreement is impossible until the situa- 
tion in Europe settles down, efforts might well be made 
to work for a rearrangement of the position at the south 
end of the Red Sea, so as to reconcile Italy’s interests there 
with those already established by Great Britain and 
France. It is quite obvious that Ae arrival of Italy in 
full force completely alters the situation, and that changes 
must take place if friction is to be avoided at rather a 
sensitive point in the vital communications of three 
great Powers. 


^ Vide Chapter V. 
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Along the frontiers of the Sudan, Kenya, and British 
Somaliland, there is a great opportunity for strengthening 
our own position by carrying out work complementary 
to Italian development. The establishment and main- 
tenance of public security among the frontier tribes 
depends largely on a good working arrangement between 
European officials on both sides. Once this is established, 
the opening up of transit routes offers a valuable opportu- 
nity of making the British and Anglo-Egyptian territories 
more and more helpful to Italy. If these territories 
become obstructions to Italian development, the British 
position will be weakened. If, on the other hand, they 
are helpful, and obviously willing to meet the needs of 
Italy in her difficult task, the British position will be 
strengthened. Reference has already been made to the 
difference between the British and Italian policies in the 
matter of road building. In this connexion it is important 
to decide what essential roads are to be built in the 
immediate future, and what roads are to be planned 
for construction as soon as circumstances justify the 
expenditure. 

With a British air service operating in the Nile Valley, 
and an Itiilian service connecting Addis Abeba and 
Asmara with Khartoum, there is reason to anticipate 
that the two will work in with one another in localities 
where there is no competition. Small feeder services, 
serving frontier districts, might in course of time be most 
helpful to both Governments as well as to business firms 
occupied in development work. Witli regard to actual 
trade apart from transit, everything within reason should 
be do’ne to encourage an easy exchange of goods. But 
perhaps more important still in the early stages is an 
effort to make use of exchanges of services. If we are 
experts in some classes of work, the Italians are experts in 
others ; and it is surely for the benefit of both that the 
one should make use of the expert capabilities of the other. 
Another form of exchange valuable to both sides would 
be that of information on development projects and 
economic plans generally. If each knew in advance 
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what was likely to take place on the other side, there 
would be time to work out plans for co-operation to 
mutual advantage. Smooth running co-operation depends 
to a considerable extent on the pace being even on both 
sides. If one moves faster than the otiher, there are 
irritating delays, which are one of the more common 
causes of bad feeling. Exchange of information should 
act as a safeguard against tiiis. 

These are only some of the ways in which Anglo- 
Italian co-operation can strengthen the British position 
in North-East Africa, the principle being one of creating 
favourable surroundings for the newcomer. Italy’s 
African susceptibilities have to be carefully studied. She 
has just acquired "new territory of vast dimensions, and 
she is fully aware that she does not possess the colonial 
experience of her principal neighbours. If she receives 
consideration on a basis of equality, and is made to under- 
stand that she will receive every friendly assistance to 
settle down, the situation thus created will quickly develop 
into an indispensable bond binding her to a friendly line 
of policy. From situations of this kind vital interests are 
created ; and in North-East Africa peace, prosperity, and 
progress depend on vital interests such as these. But 
Anglo-Italian co-operation in itself is not enough. If 
North-East Africa is to make the most of its possibilities, 
and benefit to the fullest extent from modern inventions, 
general co-operation between all the European Powers 
in that area is imperative. Discord between European 
Powers has the most disastrous reaction on the native 
inhabitants, who do everything they can to encourage 
the discord and turn it to their own advantage. This has 
happened in different parts of the world times without 
number, and is one of the strong arguments in favour of 
European solidarity in regions inhabited by native races. 

Before the introduction of modern means of transport, 
North-East Africa was a collection of more or less water- 
tight compartments. The questions affecting one territory 
were regarded as local emd having little or no connexion 
with what happened elsewhere. It is only recently that it 
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has been possible, and even desirable, to consider North- 
East Africa as a definite geographical, political, and 
economic unit. Modern transport has brought its com- 
ponent parts much closer together, and travel between 
the different territories is now a simple matter. But if 
transport has brought the countries closer together, it has 
also made them much more dependent on one another. 
Gone are the days when all south of Khartoum was 
regarded as ‘ tlie blue.’ To-day there is pressure of 
development from both north and south, which with the 
help of modern inventions will transform into active life 
these distant regions of the Upper Nile. 

With the co-operation of Great Britain, Italy, France, 
and Egypt, it may be assured that the best value will 
be obtained out of North-East Africa as a whole, for 
the benefit of each of these Powers as well as of the 
native populations. Without co-operation it is impos- 
sible adequately to study the many and varied problems 
of these countries as a basis for improvement and 
development. In his monumental work on African 
questions, Lord Hailey says that ‘ no one question 
can be studied in isolation ; there is a close inter- 
dependence among aU the essential problems of Africa.’ 
What concerns one Emopean Power concerns them all, 
directly or indirectly, in varying degree. Each Power has 
a contribution to make towards the general knowledge of 
many complicated questions, and each can derive great 
benefit from the knowledge and experience of the others. 

It is significant that at the moment when policies of 
co-operation followed almost immediately in the footsteps 
of transport development, there should have been two 
important and valuable indications of the need for a more 
determined and comprehensive study of African questions. 
One was the publication in London of An ^ncan Survey, 
by Lord Hailey ; the other was the result of the Volta 
Conference on Africa, organized in Rome in October 
1938, by the Royal Academy of Italy. 

A mere casual glance at the pages of Lord Hailey’s 
book is sufficient to show the kind of subjects urgently 
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calling for more thorough study. A somewhat closer 
e xam i n ation soon creates conviction that only a com- 
bined effort by all the colonial Powers can produce 
the best results. So important does Lord Hailey consider 
this whole question of African research, that he has 
recommended the voting of funds for this purpose 
by the British Treasury as a capital investment from 
which most valuable benefits can be expected in the 
future. To this he has added a further suggestion ‘ that 
the difficulty which is now felt in readily obtaining 
information should be met by the establishment of an 
African Bureau covering social, economic, scientific, and 
administrative problems, which will constitute both a 
clearing-house and a source of assistance to all those who 
are pursuing research or inquiring into African questions.’ 

This last conclusion was also reached at the African 
Conference in Rome. During a week’s work, a vast 
quantity of most valuable and up-to-date information 
was put into a common pool by experts from all the 
European nations having territories or interests in 
Africa. Among those who contributed to this mass of 
African knowledge were Governors, scientists, and tech- 
nicians from Great Britain, Italy, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Portugal. Conspicuous were the names of 
Marshal Balbo, Governor of Italian Libya ; Sir John 
Maffey, recently Under-Secretary of State at the Colonial 
Office in London ; M. Henri Labouret, Director of the 
Institute of African Languages and Civilizations in 
Paris ; Freiherr von Lindequist, ex-Director of the Colonial 
Department in Berlin ; M. Pierre Ryckmans, Governor- 
General of the Belgian Congo ; and Senhor A. Ferreira, 
former Minister for the Colonies in Lisbon. 

The publication of the proceedings of this international 
conference in Rome, together with the production of 
Lord Hailey’s Survey, forms a substEintial beginning of 
co-operative African research and distribution of informa- 
tion. But these two efforts in themselves are not enough, 
and should only be regarded as a starting-point for 
further efforts. While most African questions should come 
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within the sphere of research, with information distributed 
through an African Bureau, this seems to be no reason 
why local organizations should not be set up in different 
regions of Africa to deal with the questions of special local 
urgency. The various governments interested in the 
development of North-East Africa would greatly benefit 
from an organization of this kind ; and, judging from the 
general feeling at the Rome Conference, a move in this 
Erection would be welcomed. Periodical meetings of a 
body for the collection of expert information could be 
held in different centres, thereby encouraging officials 
and experts of the different territories to gain some first- 
hand knowledge of each other’s country and methods of 
working. 

Although there are many British officials and others 
possessing an intimate knowledge of certain parts of North- 
East Africa, there are few who have anything approaching 
a general knowledge of this whole region. The reason for 
this is obvious. It is impossible for any one individual to 
acquire anything more than a superficial acquaintance 
with so vast an area, containing such a multitude of 
complicated questions of the utmost variety. The subject 
can only be dealt with adequately by a collection of 
experts on the various technical questions concerned. As 
it is in British interests to make a careful and detailed study 
of this vast African region served by the Nile and the 
Red Sea, it is suggested that there should be some common 
forum providing those interested with the opportunity of 
hearing what experts on these different questions have to 
say, and of discussing among themselves their relationship 
to one another. Although some people in England seem 
to prefer to wait and see what is going to happen before 
taking any action, we should keep pace with the times by 
acquiring knowledge in anticipation of events. Now is 
the time to learn everything we can about the different 
questions likely to arise in the near future. Unless we 
take some action in this direction, we shall find ourselves 
at a serious disadvantage when the opportune moment 
arrives for taking our share in some progressive movement. 
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The war in Europe may hold up some of the major 
projects ; but a great deal can be done, with which the 
war can interfere little if at all. 

In some British quarters, including those chiefly con- 
cerned with colonial questions, there is apt to be a 
disinclination to part company with the time-expired 
notions of the nineteenth century, impregnated as they 
are with a superior and self-satisfied conception of ‘ our- 
selves and the world.’ There is, therefore, an inclination, 
especially among the older colonial authorities in England, 
to favour a policy of inaction where there is a question 
of progress under conditions with which they are not 
yet familiar. Fortunately, the attitude of the younger 
officials actually serving in Africa is much less conserva- 
tive ; for these men realize the magnitude of the change 
which is taking place before their eyes as a result of Italy’s 
twentieth-century methods of colonization and the revolu- 
tion in methods of transport. In this country we do not 
realize the effect of this age of invention on more or less 
primitive countries situated in an area of great distances. 
Italy has introduced young and vigorous blood into 
North-East Africa, and this is already beginning to have 
important results. About this there is an urgent and 
pressing need for information ; for the British people 
know little of the questions which will veiy shortly 
be of the utmost importance to British interests in this 
part of Africa. This ignorance is not confined to the 
general public. These times through which we are now 
passing are a turning-point in the destinies of nations. 
If Great Britain is going to seize the new and far-reaching 
opportunities presented by the many-sided transformation 
of the age in which we live, she must at least think and 
act abreast of changing conditions and the progress of 
events. ^ 

In North-East Africa, we have vital interests to safe- 
guard. We cannot do this by lagging behind while another 
great Power pushes ahead. The two great Powers chiefly 
interested in this region must go forward together at an 
even pace, so that the interests of the one become the 
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interests of the other. With a policy of strength, co- 
operation and progress in deeds as well as in words, the 
future of North-East Africa and the preservation of British 
interests will be assured. There are no more appropriate 
words with which to conclude this narrative than those 
used by Louis Napoleon nearly a hundred years ago : 

“ Marchez a la tite des idies de votre siecle^ ces idees vous 
suivent et vous soutiennent. Marchez a leur suite, elles vous 
entrainent. Marchez contre elles, elles vous renversent." 
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The Most Important 
Biography of the 
Year 


The Marquess of Reading, K.C. 

RUFUS ISAACS : First Marquess of Reading 

J^O public figure of modem times has had a more astounding career 
than Rufus Isaacs, ist Marquess of Reading. 

Bom in i860, the second son of a Jewish fruit-broker, in the City of London, 
he died in 1935, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., and the fiist man since the great Duke of Wellington 
to be advanced within a single life-time from commoner to Marquess. 

In the intervening 75 years lie had been in turn ship's boy, fruit-merchant 
stock-jobber, law-student. King's Counsel, Cabinet Minister, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, Ambassador to Washington, Viceroy of India, and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

^fter an early life of many vicissitudes his quest led him at the age of 
37 simultaneously to marriage and to the law. From that moment his 
astonishing progress began. At the height of his practice at the Bar only 
Carson challenged his pre-eminence. As a Liberal Member of Parliament 
and later as a Law Officer he played a conspicuous part on the stormy 
political stage from 1904 to 1913. He was the British representative in 
the United States during the most critical stage of the Great War. He 
was Viceroy when Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement was at its 
most formidable. This was his second visit to India; his first was 
when he was a cabin boy. 

No record of so adventurous, varied and brilliant a life could fail to be of 
intense interest. But this biography has the added advantage of being 
written by his son, partly with the aid of his father’s papers, but even more 
largely from his own intimate knowledge of the public and private life of 
the great personality with whom he himself was so closely associated from 
his earliest years. 

3 Volumes. Large Demy. Illustrated. £i is. each volume. 
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Important Royal Biographies 
Countess Szinyei-Merse 

Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Geralalne of Albania 

TEN YEARS, TEN MONTHS, TEN DAYS 

The Authorized Story of King Zog and Queen Geraldine 

'pHE authoiess, a member of the Hungarian nobility, has knoun the 
Queen from her childhood and followed her as Lady-in- Waiting to 
Albania There she lived in her immediate entouiage throughout the tune 
Queen Geraldine liv od m Albania, and also took part in the latter’s tragic 
flight She has tolloued the developments and events, and her unequalled 
insight in the private and unpublished story and history of Albania is 
revealed m these important and fascinatmg memoirs 

Demy 8vo lUwitraied 12 s 6d 

Keith V. Gordon 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE 

AND DUCHESS OF KENT 

JT IS hoped that this complete biography, the first to reveal the story 
of the Duke and Duchess from their earliest childhood until the pre lent 
time will be read by the many English admirers of the royal couple and 
also by those many Australians who have been — though perhaps only 
temporarily — disappomted m the honour of having the first royal Governor 
General take up the reins of oflice m their great country 

Illustrated Demy 8vo 12 s 6d 

Hans Roger Madol 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA 

JTROvI the day when Queen Alexandra came to England as Princess 
she captured the hearts a'^d tne loyalty of the people who were to become 
her subjects Her beauty, graciousiiess and sympathy were qualities 
which endeared her to all In tins charming and authoiitative biography 
a clear picture emerges of a queen beloved of her people But this is no 
story of pomp and majesty, for it takes us behind the scenes and gives us 
cliaimiiig and intimate glimpses of the Queen s private life 

Demy 8vo 24 Illustrations i8s 

Baroness Heiena von-der Hoven 

THE AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY OF KING 

CAROL OF RUMANIA 

this authentic and vividly described I fe of King Carol, Baroness 
Helena von dci Hoven Ins diawn a stiil nig and lifthke portrait of 
a monarch who has many happy associatioi s with this couutiy and its 
Royal 1 amily Great names and great events abound in this fascinating 
biography Demy 8vo \C> lUusbalions i6s. 
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Historic Publications 

Published by Authnrity of the French Government 

THE FRENCH YELLOW EDOK 

Diplomatic Documents (1938-1939) 

'j'HIS is the authorized Kngiish tr-snslation of the entire tej^t of the French 
Yellow Book, published by authority of the French Government. It 
reproduces the official and diplomatic exchanges of lelicrs and documents 
in the capitals of Europe throughout a year before the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939. Each of the three bundled and seventy documents it 
contains reflects step by step the course of history in one of the most 
crucial years in the destiny of Europe. 

3s. 6d. paper hound. 5s. cloth bound. 

Published by Authority of the PolLb Gevernn't ', ; 

THE POLISH WHITE BOOK 

'J'HE authorized English translation nl documents concerning PoU.sh- 
Gernian and Polish-Russian relations, covering the period from 1933 
to 1939 and published by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Kepublic 
of Poland. 3s. 6d. Paper Bound. 5s. Cloth Bound 

Published by Authority of the Unuriioyan Governmen t 

THE URUGUAYAN BLUE BOOK ON THE 
ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE AND THE TACOMA 

'J'HIS is the a'ithori--e<l English translation of the documents exchanged 
between the Uruguayan Government and the British and German Gov- 
ernments bearing on the diplomatic situation created by tJio famous battle 
and the scuttling of the Admiral Graf Spec and the internmont of the 
merchant ship Tacoma. The publishers have added a supplement, inde- 
pendent of the official text, of sixteen interesting and unique photographs, 
including those taken at the scene of the battle. 6d. 

FRANCE TALKS V/ITH HITLER 

"J'HE story of the final struggle to avud war, based on the diplomatic 
documents contained in the French Yellow Book. 6d. 

Foreword by the Hon, Harold Nscolson, M.P. 

THE GBMIAN WHITE BOOK 

'PHIS book consists of a suminai^’^ and analysis of the German White 
Book on the origins of the war, examined in the light of the facts as 
set out in the Britisli Blue Book and the French Yellow Book. No attempt 
has been made here to distort the German ease, but comment and com- 
parison (clrarly marked as such) have been inserted wlicrcvcr jiis-tified by 
historic fact. y. bd. Paper Bound. $s. Cloth Bound. 

Introduction and critical commentary by Denis Weaver 
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Biography and Memoirs 

Bernard Falk THE NAUGHTY SEYMOURS 

A study in folly and caprice 

Author oj "Turner the Painter", "Five Years Dead", etc 

TN Mr I^alk’s new book readers who enjoyed Old Q's Daughter wiU be 
able to follow the equallj' fantastic adventures m Pans of another branch 
of the same proud and romance-loving family, whose lot in fhe cighteentl 
and m.d-niiieteenth centuries was. it will be shown, to add ever more 
challenging chapters to a long and eventful history that began with the 
Lord Protector, Jane Seymour's brother. 

Lai ge Demy Sio Frontispiece and lUushat’ons ib- 


H. E. Jacob JOHANN STRAUSS 

A Century of Light Music 

XHE first part of this book is devoted to a history of the beginnings and 
de\ elopment of the waltz, which is of course hound up with the work 
of the great composer of the most famous of all waltzes — “Tlie Blue 
Danube". The romantic Vienna of Johann Strauss’ day is bnlhantlv 
recreated with a wealth of intimate detail about the lis'es of a great famil) 
of composers Large Demy 8vo Illustrated i8s 

Thomas Washington-Metcalfe 

A COUNTRY BLOKE’S CHRONICLE 

author has written a highly entertaining account ol the country 
1 lllage in which he lives from the point of view of one in the position of a 
squire living in the old manor house. He knows the locals and writes about 
them in a very human way Pie also reconstructs tlio family life of the 
manor in a truly democratic fashion. The authoi 's village comes to life 
and the book is delightful throughout by virtue of its quiet humour and 
gieat degiee of charm Crown Soo 8s Od 


The American Embassy in London 

Emily Bax MISS BAX OF THE EMBASSY 

B.-tX was the fiist woman and the fiist English stenographer to 
woik at tl e ■American Embassy m London. She became an important 
part of its structure and her recollections of the celebritie.s of the period 
1902 to 1 9 f q, and of Ambassadors Choate, Reid and Page form an authentic, 
gay and thoroughly entertaimng book. Demy 8uo. 16s. 

^11 prices In this catalogue are provisional and subfect to alteration 
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B/ogiaphy and Memoirs 

EVANS OF THE BROKE 
ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD EVANS’S 

ADVENTUROUS LIFE 

Memoirs of One of the Greatest Sailors 
of ail Time 

JT IS probable that no sailoi since !Nelson has had a moie thrilling life 
than Admiral Sir bdnard Frans who holds more medals for deeds of 
brarerv than any other man II is life has been one of amazing courage 
and adventure from his earliest vears He was second in command to 
Captain Scott and was the last man to see him alivt befoie his dash to the 
South Pole and he letiirned in command of the Expedition a fter the death 
of Captain Scott 1 his w as not Cdmiral Ev ans’s first \ enturc in exploration 
as he served iii i 1 Moyniiij the relief ship to the Discovery Evpedition 
at the beginning of this cenluiy His great achievement in the Great War 
which earned him the sobriquet which has become a household word 
was when he commanded H M ^ B nhe and that ship with H M S Suit/f 
engaged and defeated six Geimandcslioveis That historic event howe'-'er 
was b} no meaw) the end of his astonishing senes of adventure'} Since then 
he has been aw arded a special Gold Medal b> Lloyds for sav mg a hundred 
hves in heaw seas at the Hong Moh disaster in China seas 

Other activities in his life hav e been vastlv different but no less intngumg 
for example he investigated the extraordinary case of Chief Tshekedi 
who ordered a white man to be flogged in Bechuar aland 

In this autobiogiaphj Admiral Evans has set down with his own pen 
a vivid and candid record of his amazing life Not onlj on account of its 
great interest as a story of bnlhvnr daring and enterprise but also as an 
authentic chronicle of one of the gieatest figures the British Aavv has 
produced throughout its hislorj this book has great and permanent 
importance 
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Biography Memoirs 

A. L. Humphreys CROCKFORD’S 

'J'HL IiIl eighteenth and earlv nineteenth centuries produced some of the 
^ most colourful, the most astoniiihingly extravagant eccenti ics e\ er known 
Many of them were membeis of Cioikford’s, the gambling club founded 
by the fonner hshmongtr, William Croclcford, of which this book is an 
arcoupt It IS a most amusing sidt light on the activities of the great m an 
Lngland th it was oo m to be swamped in the nsmg tide of merhamration 
and \ ictoi i.»p taboos It w as the clay of Beau Brummell and < he dandies . 
of 'Our Billy’, Williim IV of duelling, still, of greit fortunes dis- 
sipated an 1 fortunes made o\ cm ght at the gaming tables I he excesses, 
bizarie ccccntncitics the whole tone and manner of living of the Society 
of those times, seem ilmost incredible to the modern leader There is 
great ch irm about this hook in its le creation of vanished i h iracters who 
could flourish only in then own age and whose like will not be 'cen again 
Latge Demv 8 jo Ilhtstrated tn colour 30s 

A. C, R. Carter LET ME TELL YOU 

HORDER has aptlj dubbed Mr A C R. Carter "Ihe Pepys of the 
■"Art World Mr Caiter’s connection with The Year’s Ail since 1SS7 
and with Ihe Daily Telegmph since 1901 has maelo him known as a watchful 
cntic and keen obsciver Ills experience of art and literary auctions is 
umn ailed— especially of incidents “behind the scenes” Yet Mr Carter s 
contacts with men and a (I iirs hav e not been confined to events in the woild 
of Art and in this volume he gives a vivid account of a very full life 

Demy 8vo Illustrated i6s. 


The t nstde story of film backgrounds 

Clifford Hornby 

SHOOTING WITHOUT STARS 

■pHE author is a film camera man and m this fascinating book describes 
in a V ivid and picturesque style his experiences m obtainmg the authentic 
background sconcs which the public insist on believing to bo fakes 
Here is an inside story that is both enthralling and fleshly wnticn 

Demy 8»o 16 Illus/ialions i6s 

Albert Carr JUGGERNAUT 

The Path of Dictatorship 

"J-HIS contains the compelling personalities and dramatic careers of 
twenty super lulcrs and is a volume of extraordinary pace eventfulness, 
and variety From Richelieu and Cromwell to Mussolini and Hitler the 
reader lives m a world in which intrigue, daring ruthlessnesS and a 
magnificent sense of timing work spectacular if transitory miracles before 
bis eyes Large Demy 810 16 IllustiaiiOHS i8s 
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Biography 6ff Memoirs 

Rosita Forbes THESE MEN I KNEW 

JN twenty years of ' living dangeioaslj ’ — her own dcsciiption to Benito 
Mussolini when he was an editor m Milan — Rosita Forbes has met most 
of the foreign rulers and statesmen who are making history today Some 
have been herfnends during the ycaisi. hen (according to Dorothy Ihomp- 
son) “our generation made its appo'ntmeut with destiny" Stalin said to 
her "fc-ngl-ind is the only ijoautrj vliich ^ots to war iinprepaicd”, and 
Voroshilov added, “By the time jou are a il'y picpaied, you have always 
won the war " 1 leld Alnshal Mannerhciia told tier, "If we aie ever put 
to it to hold our Eastoin frontier against Russia, we shall be fighting for 
the whole of Western ci\ ilization If a Red Array gets through Finland, 
the next chance of stopping it would bt. on the North Sea ” Hitler said, 
“The last wrar I shall fight will be against the Soviet" , “If thcie is an\ 
good in Russia, it is treachery to toll if , "I shall choose the i ight moment 
for the next war, but it will be even, not secret weapons winch will win it” , 
"What can any man do for women, except give tiicin belter husbands ’ 
Goenng said, "We’ve a weapon that’ 11 smk your whole fleet , and Goebbcls 
said, “I could win the next war with words " Ci ou n kio 84 6rf 

R. H. Mottram BOWLER HAT 

A last glance at the Old Country Banking 

Author of "The Spanish Farm", "Early Morning", etc 

Demy 8ao Light lllushations izi bd 

George Borodin VISIONS OF CONTEMPT 

AiUhor of "Street of a Thousand Misters" A Man*S Faith 

^ VERY wcU-wntten, cynical, amusmg, human book is this Iife-story 
of Dr Vladimir Stepanov, written m the first person 
Bom of humble parents in a small Bulgarian village, Stepanov, by sheer 
ability and determination, became a doctor and speciahred in psycho- 
analysis The story of his adventures in Bulgana, bow he became a 
chauffeur to earn money while studymg for his final examinations, and of 
the unfortunate result of an operation on bis bram, is quite brilliantly told 
The whole makes a fascinating book of strange experiences excwently 
described Earge Cioien Svo 8s 3d 

Douglas G. Browne 

PRIVATE THOMAS ATKINS 

fJERE, under one cover, is the story of the private soldier in the Bntish 
Army from the seventeenth century to the last Great War. 

The author sketches the great campaigns in India, Africa, the Crimea, 
vividly and from an entirely new pomt of view It is revealed how the 
Tommy of yesterday fared in the Army as it once was, how he distmguished 
himself on countless occasions and what extraordinary hardships he had to 
endure A panorama of g-illantiy', this book is destined to enduie, not as an 
academic militarv record, but as a highly colonrful story of Private Thomas 
Atkins’ role in fighting for and preserving the hentage that is England’s 

Crown 61 
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Bingraphv Memoirs 

Judith Listowel OUR BETTERS 

JN this book the Countess of Listowel gives us penetrating portraits of 
'"'in any of our outstanding figures These sketches are each composed 
chiefly from personal luiow ledge and ha^ e all the wit, insight and keenness 
which only a sympathetic oLserser and daughtei ol a diplomat could 
write Among the personalities dealt with are — H R If The Derhess of 
Kent. Lord Halifas., ■'ir John Rc th, Ifr Montagu Norman iiid Lord 
Nuffield Demv Sio iis 6d 


The only Authorized Biogtaphy of a Great Artist 

Philip Macer-Wright BRANGWYN 

'J'HIS IS a biography of the famous aitist, Frank Brangwyn It is written 
by one who know s him so well tliat he can write about him intimateU 
and make clear the distinctions of the legends and facts that suriound tins 
great personality lUusUated Demy 8io 151 


Cari R. Raswan DRINKER OF THE WIND 

iuthoy of "Black Tenli of Atabia", etc 

YHIS work IS autobiographical and illustrates the author’s life in Arabia 
and Lgvpt and, princpally, his attachment to his Arab horse Ohazal 
It IS the author’s lo\ e of horses w Inch is the outstanding feature of the book 
but apart from this there is an actn e narratn c and striking descriptions 
and charactenzation j6 IHusbatwns Luge Demy iSs 

Elizabeth Mumford WHISTLER’S MOTHER 

"pHIS bioiraphv tells the stors of a remarkable woman, whose life was 
so diveisified, “o filled with trials and tests, and yet so successful in its 
final achies'ement It is based on family letters and records, incli’ding 
Mrs Whistler’s own diary of her years 111 Russia 

I rontispiece Demy 810 151 

Lt.-Col. H. W. Snow VICTORIAN GOTHIC 

J^OW becrotar> of the International Spoilsmen’s Club, Colonel Snow 
was formerly Comptroller of the Household to Lord Byng, Lord 
Willingdon and Lord Bessborough during then respectnc Governor 
Generalships of Canada , he al'o fought w ith Allenby in tgypt and has a 
stirring record of service m the Great tVar Ihese his memoiis extend 
from the South African War to the present day, and to mention some of 
the celebiitiis ho knew would be merely to pick a star or two out of the 
heavens Demy Svo iis 6rf 

All anew In thli catalocun arc provielonal and lubiact to alteration 
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Biography Memoir^ 


Tancred Borenius, Ph.D., D.Utt., F.S.A. 

FIELD-MARSHAL MANNERHEiM 

jriELD M ^RSHAL M \NNERHEIM is a nun of the moment not only in 
Finland but all o\or the ci\ili7ed woild and this is the tirst biographv 
of him to appear n English Ihe author is on teims of friendship with 
the Field-Marshal and is conversant with all details of his career and 
personality \ fact of particular interest concerning him is that he is 
not onlj a mihtarj leader and stiagegist in the hist class blit has also had a 
life of singularly taried and complcs. interest 

I at gi Drill) lUusIraied 184 

juies Sauerwein I MET THE GUILTY MEN 

J^S diplomatic correspondent of Pam Son and noted journalist and 
tras cller perhaps there is no one more qualified to dis iiss the stirring 
period betwc'-n 1919 and 1930 than M Jules Sauerwein In this book he 
deals w ith his personal encounlei s w ith those figuring in the international 
drama during the last t ventj j ears, his exteiisi\ e trai els in Vfrica and 
nearly all the neutral countries since the outb'cak of the present wai, and 
his piophecies of the shape of the postHiUer world to come Hitler, 
Mussolini, Briai.d Strescniann MacDonald Baldwin I’lKiidski Benes, 
Vlexandcr ot \ugoslavia Carol of Rumania the King ol Sweden and the 
King of the Belgians— here aie but a few ot the political celebiitits that 
light these absorbingly interesting pages Deiin 810 124 6d 

Kurt Singer GOERING 

Th« Most Dangerous Man in Europe 

'THIS is a psychological study of Goeiing as a sadist and drug fiend It 
IS arresting and highly informative in its use of origmal material chiefly 
from the following sources Goermg’s own war diary , letters to and from 
his first wife , evidence from doctors who treated him for morphinomania 
ID Swedish lunatic asylums and eyewitness accounts of the murders of 
Roohm, Schleicher and Strasser Croitn Si 0 8s 64 

Andrew Soutar 

WITH IRONSIDE IN NORTH RUSSIA 

'THIS is by the novelist who served as war correspondent for The Times 
■"■newspaper with the North Russian Expeditionary 1 orce in 1919 This 
book, fully illustrated with photographs taken by the authoi is a complete 
record of the campaign undertaken by the British in fulfilment of the 
promises given to Russia when she was an ally of ours in the war against 
Germany, 1914-1018 It is a story of epic heroism in fate of incalculable 
dangerous handicaps This is told in vivid narrative style with here and 
there a chapter descnptiv e of the country 

32 Illustrations Demy Svo ijs 

/til pricu In thi> eatalofu* are provialenal and aublact ts alteratlen 
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Biography Memoirs 

By the Sunday Dispatch columnist 

The Marquess of Donegall 

I’VE TAKEN MY FUN 

VARIETY IS the spice of the journalist’s life. Lord Donegal!, as the 
’ author of the weclJy feature “Almost m Confidence” for the last 
twehe yeais, has 'ru.\elled o\ei most of the globe m the pursuit of interest 
mg, amusing, and colourful eients The title of this book leflects the 
Irish side of his nature, for he never fails to find "fun” even lu such sombre 
circumstances as the Spanish tVai oi the days of the September crisis of 
1938 m Prague or Berchtesgaden His peregrinations lead him to urite 
of such widely divergent topics as a fancy-dress dance at a London Nudist 
Colony, an execution in Sing-Sing (there was no “fun” that timel), the 
Royal Tour in Canada and the Li S A , naTOw squeaks when piloting hi'- 
own 'plane, Hollynood, aims traffickers in hmland, Italian colonization in 
Libya, and bogus "mediums” 

Thiough all the "fun” there runs a strain of senoiis journalistic observation 
and research bringing the readerm contact with world-famous personalities 

Latge Demy Sto 32 /Witihu/ions iS- 

Lord Dunalley KHAKI AND RIFLE GREEN 

“pHE author was for years in the Uitle Brigade and in this book he tells 
the story of Ins life as a soldier before and during the last Great War Hr 
served in many parts of the world and met a great number of well-known 
people, about whom he has some excellent anecdotes to tell It is a pei 
fectly delightful autobiography, lefiecting a personality who has had a 
full life and who seems to have enjoyed every mmute of it Demy 8vo 

I2S 6d 

Jack McLaren GENTLEMEN OF THE EMPIRE 

Author of "My Crowded Solitude", "My South Seas Adventures", "The 
Crystal Shull", "The Devil of the Depths", etc 

JN these days when the Empire has so magmficently taken up the death 
struggle against aggression this book has a special appeal It reveals 
sometiimg of the work of those officials of the Colonial Office who are 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order in steamy West African 
jungles, red-hot deserts of the Sudan, savage Pacific Islands, and other 
parts of the British Empire 

Hitherto, the exploits of these Distnct Officers and the details of their 
work — and sometimes deaths — ^have been buried m official-looking Govern- 
ment reports and files Before wnting this book, Mr McLaren travelled 
many thousands of miles and met numbers of these gallant officials 
personally 

In the case of District Ofiicer Bell of the Solomon Islands, and District 
Officer Syme of West Afnca, Sir Hubert Murray and Resident Magistrate 
Wilfrid Beaver, he was pnvdeged to hear their stones at first hand, while 
only a year or so ago Mr McLaren visited the lonely grave of District 
Officer Scott-Moncriefi in the Sudaa. Demy 8vo. i6s. 

All prices In this cetalogua are provisional and subloct to alteration 
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Travel 

Louis Golding THE WORLD I KNEW 

Author of "Magnohu Street", "Five Stiver Daughters", etc 
QN the first page of this new book Mr Golding says . "1 he War has come 
Or it has come again It is not going to bo the same world any more 
Before its aspect is wholly changed 1 wish to make some sort of picture of 
the world I knew putting in the light and sham as 1 remember them For 
places have been my chict emotion, the thought of places unseen and the 
experiences of places seen " 

Louis Golding begins his tale by an account of the appearance in Man- 
chester of his family as a foilorn little band of lefugces from the I'ale of 
Russia He tells the storv oi hisearliestdajs and dicamc of his first novel, 
written at a fabulously early age — The Adien hn^ of Fhtee ott Blady 
Island He interweaves the pattern of the Manchester of his boyhood with 
the Doomington of his best known novels, Mugnoha Street I tue Stiver 
Daughters, and Mr Emmanuel Ihen suddenly tne lirst war switches him 
to Macedoma and the pillars of the Parthenon His career as the most 
contumauous literary tiaveller of our tune then began 

Large Demy Svo Illustrated 185 

Charles Graves WAR OVER PEACE 

Author of "Yon re Wikuhie". 

"'^AR OVTR PLACE is the first actual account of the war as it is 
' being fought in France and Great Britain At the moment of going 
to press it >s almost entirely siege waifaie m France Charles Glares has 
described it with exact details obtainable thiough special Mar Office 
permission Similarly, cxtia special pnrileges had to be obtained for 
him from the Ministry before he could visit the Fighter Command, the 
Bomber Command, and the Coastal Command These two sections of 
the book foim a brutal but logical seciuence to the first three "episodes" 
which tell of his secret visit to French Morocco, of his subsequent journeys 
in search of excitement to the Franco-Spanish frontier, and, later, to the 
spy-infested Rivieia a few days before war broke out The latter adventure 
culminates m an especially vivid description of the Great Tiek back to 
the coast polls m the thunderous August immediately preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities Demy Svo izs 6d 

Maud Parrish NINE POUNDS OF LUGGAGE 

BPITH mne pounds of luggage in one hand and her banjo in the other 
'' Hand Pamsh has been round the world sixteen times, up and down the 
continents, round and about exotic islands All her life she has bad one 
of the strongest cases of wanderlust ever to possess a woman This is a 
personahzed travel book and autobiography, full of strange places and 
unusual people — ^packed with stiange and unusual adventures 

Demy Svo Illustrated i8s 

Vivian Ellis ELLIS IN WONDERLAND 

Author of ‘Day Out", “Faint Haimonv" 

Lai ■’ Cl Svo Eight Illushattons gs 6d 
All pti 0., Ill lliis catalog is are provisional snd sjbject to alteration 
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General 


Arnold Zweig THE ALPS 

Author oj The Case of iieigeant Ctrsoha , etc 

THE famous novelist has departed from bis usual medium to give in tins 
book the story of the \lps from earliest history to the present da> Tht 
whole subject has been feated with the originality and imaginat on to be 
expected from this renowned artist With vividneso and great scholarship 
he described the fights toi the Mps which shaped European history from 
classic antiquity to the beginning of Chnstendom He oortrays the con 
tinned struggle to maintain life amidst the avalanches and glaciers and the 
spiritual influences pervading the Alpine republics Many other aspects 
of the Alps are dealt with including a fascinating citation of myths and 
fairy tales in support of the supposed existence of an ancient population 
The range of interest that irradiates from the subject is so great and diverse 
that this book will appeal to everyone with an inquiring mind 

Demy 8 vo i8t 

Henry Baerlein IN OLD ROMANIA 

Author of In Csecito Slovakia s Hinterland , etc 

QNE of the most mteiesting countries of Europe, especially in the present 
state of thmgs is Romania Thousands of young people in that countrv 
have such an admiration for Britain that the demand for teachers of om 
language falls short of the supply We m this country want to know more 
about Romania, and here Mr Henrv Baerlein who has an extensive and 
peculiar acquaintance with south eastern Europe, tells us of life in the old 
kingdom His previous Romanian books dealt with the provinces ot 
Bessarabia and Tiansylvania , like them, this volume, with the scene 
in Moldavia and Wallachia is picaresque 

Demy 8 vo i6 Jtlusirations i6i 

Peggy Scott WOMEN IN THE WAR 

'pHIS book provides a thorough and discursive survey of the activitie' 
of women in the War It desciibes in a most informative style the 
varied and extensive part that women are playing in the national war 
effort and compaies their present position vith that which they held in Hit 
Great War and shows how women have developed as national worker' 
since 1914 Illustraird Demy 8 vo 125 6rf 

Joseph Wharton Lippincott 
ANIMAL NEIGHBOURS OF THE 

COUNTRYSIDE 

J^nimal Neighbours of the Countryside is a book winch cannot fail to be 
read with interest and profit by young and old alike, for it not ouK 
tells about the wild animals, the birds, foxes squirrels, frogs and lesb 1 
creatures which are around Ua as count’y neighbours but is ulled wiHi 
anecdotes of the author's unique personal experiences in searching for them 
and leaining their habits 

45 Illustrations by Lynn Bogus Hlni Demy Svo i-)i 
All prices In this catalogue are provis'-'nal and subfect to alteration 
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War and Politics 

H. C. Armstrong THE LEADERS 

luthor of “Guy Wol] ilc 

the war of 1914 follov td a long pttiod of peace, except for little frays 
on frontiers The war of 1919 follaiied an eien lonjcr period of peace , 
and in peace no general, no aim/, no theory of strategi 01 tactics can be 
tested The \iai of 1039 opened withoatwcll known Icadtis llie stiate^v 
and tactics hac e 1 eon worked out only in peace All aie pioblematic and 
untested fins book endeavours to dcsciibe those who lead the Allied 
armies to outline then ciiecis to \isuali/e the strategy they must work 
on and how thc> w ill stand the furnace test of w ar De in S 0 i2<r 6d 

A profound analysts of modern Germany 

John Heygate THESE GERMANS 

-iuthorof 'Dectni 1 cllo Vk ‘A House for Joanna", etc 

this is a brillnnt piece of work It has as much suspense and power as a 
fine novel and it is compel! ng and disturbing because it is real It is too 
important a book to be missed by anyone who wishes to understand the 
problem of the Germans' place ui the woild Demy 610 izs 6d 

S. Theodore Felstead 

GERMANY AND HER SPIES 
A Story of the Intrigues of the Nazis 

Author oj “German S)pte\ at Ba\ ’, etc 

^ERE IS a fascinating book which reveals the widespiead net of Naai 
spying and intrigue wrhich has^'oecn flung all over the world for seven 
years As tlie author shows, the secret agents of the Iva/is have been at 
work in England, France, America, Switzerland, Denmark, Finland, and 
even Russia, spying and suborning in preparation tor that Vvorld domination 
which Hitler set out m Mem KampJ In this book the reader will see one 
Nazi plot after another, right up to the outbreak of war Tlie deeds of 
their spies these seven years past prove beyond all doubt that Germany 
meant to make war 

Dewy 8iio 16 Illu\haUons las fid 

Commander H. Pursey, R.N. 

THE STORY OF THE CONVOY SYSTEM 

this is the colourful stoiy of the s\stcm which, in time ot war, enables 
merchant shipping to carrj on its task of bringing e'srntid' food and 
materials to the British people How and why the Convov system 
ongmated, the complex organization bchu'd it, its diHiciiltics when faced 
with an unscrupu'o is enemy, and tlie teats of courage on the High Seas 
which enaolc it to be Cwrried out — all these things nuke fasc nating 
reading at the picscnt "me when the country s commerce md the house- 
wife’s laidcr depend 011 them Heie they aie told acninti'v and in a 
wav that all will enjoj Demy bio t' usUaled i6j 

All price* in this catalogue are provisional and subject to Tlteratlon 
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War Politics 


A. Beverley Baxter, M.P. 

MEN MARTYRS AND MOUNTEBANKS 
The Inner Story of Personalities and Events 
Behind the War 

Author oj" birange Stiiet , etc 

"The bribk and vigorous qualities of Mr Be\erley Baxter’s journalism 
are well dispU) ed in this volume ’’ — The 1 imes 

“Here is a 'brilliantly ^^rllten book a sober, authentic record ol 
history s most dramatic most sigmlicant days ” — buiiJay Gtaphic 

" good stories alternate with a piercing insight into international 
affairs " — Cventng News 

CiOitloVO 8a f)rt 


Sir Gervais Rentoul 

THE STORY OF THE PRIZE COURTS 

JJERE IS a book about a very topical subject It shows how the work 
■"■of a famous judicial tiibunal — ^now very much to the fore but actually 
estabhshed over six centuries ago — has affected the development of 
Sea Power throughout the centuries and the niannei in whiih it has 
constantly endeavoured to uphold the basic prmciple‘> of International 
Law, Ju'-tice and Humamty Demy loi bU 

Stephen Graham 

FROM WAR TO WAR, 1917-1940 
A Date Book of the Years Between 

Author oj "Balkan Monastery" , "Siahn", etc 

Demy 8vo Illustrated fs 6d 

Bernard Newman THE STORY OF POLAND 

Author oj "Lady Doctor" "Woman Spy", etc 

pOLAND is, after Germany, the most discussed country of Europe 
What h to happen to Poland after the War ’ In this book the romantic 
story of Poland is sketched — a tale of thrills as enthralling as any novel 
The nse of a great people , their golden age, while more ‘ civilised" 
neighbours were a conglomeration of warring tribes ; the decline and fall, 
and the miraculous rebu'th of Poland — here is a background of history 
unequalled throughout the world m romance and drama This book is 
likely to be the standard work on Poland for many years 

Demy Illustrated 8b 6d 

All prices In this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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War £ff Politics 

Sir Ronald Storrs, k.c.m.g., cb e. 

A RECORD OE THE WAR 

THE rmST QUARTER 
ocplernb.,r tc November, 1939 
JT would be impossible to find a chronicler of (iie war with finer ciualifica- 
tions for the undertaking than Sir Uonuld Storrs. His knowledge and 
practical experience of many aspects ol world affairs could scarcely be sur- 
passed. In Seven Pillars 0 } Wisdom T. E. I.awroiice wrote : "The first 
of us was Ronald Storrs, Oriental Secretary of the Re.sidency, the most 
brilliant Englishman in the Near East, and subtly efficient, despite his 
diversion of energy in love of music and lerters, of sculpture, paiuting, of 
whatever was beautiful in the world’s fruil . Storrs was always first, 
and the great man among us." 

The work will appear quarterly, in separate volumes, each recounting the 
occurrences and developments of the previous quarter, with copious 
explanatory maps, diagrams and illustiations. The first volume, which 
brought tlie narrative to Decembtr, isnoivin course of prcjiaratinn, and is 
due to appear early this year. 

Large Cr. Suo Profusely illustrated Hash quaiitrly volume, 8s. 6d. 


A famous statesman on the struggle for freedom 

Edouard Herriot 

THE WELLSPRSNGS OF LIBERTY 

'pHE famous French statesman describes in this book the good and per- 
manent things that have occurred to France since the revolution which 
gained her liberty. He tells us just exactly what the French Revolution 
accomplished. M. Herriot argues that the three great detnocracies — Eng- 
laml, France aud America — defenders of liberty w'on by revolutions of very 
differeut kinds, are stronger than the totalitarian states and must survive 
in any conflict with them. It is a poignant and brilliantly written volume 
aud throws invigorating refiections on the present .situation. 

Crown Svo. 75 . 6d. 

Wiiliam Guy Carr GOOD HUNTING 

Author of "By Guess and by God", "Brass Hats and Bell-bottomed Trousers", 
etc. 

JN his famous book By Guess and By God William Guy Carr established 
himself among the forefront of successful writers on Naval events of the 
Great War. In Good Hunting he continues his brilliant chronicle. The 
book is full of excellent stories of heroism at sea in surprise ships, sub- 
marines, flotillas, and the Royal Naval Air Service. It is a most vivid 
and inspiriting record of the resourcefulness and supremacy of our sea 
power. Demy 8uo. Illustrated, ifis. 

All prices in this c:stalc.i:ue aie provisional and subject to aiteratloo 
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War Iff Politics 

Arnold Lunn WHITHER EUROPE ? 

Author of 'ipanish Rehearsal .etc Being reflections provoked by a 

war>time journey through 
Switzerland, Italy and the Balkans 

JN the course of his journey the author diiected his research to three in m 
problems Ihe reactions ot these countries to the Na/i pciil, the Kus.iaii 
peril and to the i>ossimht> of Euiopean collaboration after the v, ai The 
conclusions he formed fiom int estigating these and may other problem-, 
are set down in this highly informed and topical volume 

De.iiy Si)0 12» 01 


Major E. W. Poison Newman 

BRITAIN AND NORTH-EAST AFRICA 

'J'lllb IS the first book to deal with the vital British interests invifived 
in the peaceful deiclopment ot North-East Africa, which calls for the 
co-opeiation of Britain France, Italy and Egypt In these pages the 
autlior describes the re\ olutionarj' changes brought about by aviation 
and motoi transport, gi\es detailed infoimation about each teriitorj', 
and sl'jMs «hat co-operation can do to blend the whole group into a 
region ol lucieasmg prosperity while safeguanling the individual interests 
of all conoeined Ihe mass ot interesting facts revealed in this book 
clearly’ shows what can be done m Africa by a policy of 'helping one 
another” Demy Sio its Od 


Toshikazu Kas^ THE WORLD AND JAPAN 

'J'HIS able spokesman of the Japanese Embassy in London writes m 
these pages, both entertainingly and fruitfully, of Japan's policies and 
puiposes bear.ng upon the present world situation lie discusses Japan's 
attitude to China, .ind indeed to the whole complex position in the Far 
East, w hith he believes is fraught v ith grave perils and immense possibili- 
ties , he deals, too, with ‘kiiglo- Japanese relations and the Allies’ struggle 
against Nazi Germany in the hght of his recent extensive continental 
tours A book of Singular importance and topical coloui 

Demy 800 its Od 


Professor A. M. Low 

MINES AND COUNTER MINES 

"pHlS book deals with the theory and practice of mines — from the earliest 
day s of the Chinese to the instruments used in the piesent war It is 
intended foi the general leader and all technical explanations are given 
in a simple manner Ihe whole development and efiect of sea mines are 
fully’ explained Dn y los 6d 

All pricM In thii eatalogu* arn proviilonal and lublact to altaratlon 
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Humour and Satire 
Sacha Guitry 

REMEMBERING THE CHAMPS-^LYSEES 

^LL who saw Sacha Guitry's brilliant film, Roman d'un Trickeur {The 
Cheat) will enjoy his new film entitled Remontons Les Champs- 
Elysies. Fortunately he has seen fit to publish what is a combination of 
his scenario and his notes, and for those who \> isb both to appreciate the 
film and fully to understand the artistry of its crp.ttor this book is essential. 
Remembering the glamour and the splendour, the comedy and the 
tragedy of the Champs-filys"es from 1617 to 11)38 in the company of such 
a masterly artist as Sacha Guitry is an experience not easily forgotten. 

Crown 8vo. 6s 

Denis Dunn MEIN GAMP 

YHIS book is an amusing and light-hearted effort to provide an antidote 
to the general “strain" of the constant tension of war. Sketches, verse, 
and parody survey the English scene, while there are malicious imitations 
of the spate of serious political books of the moment. 

Denis Dunn is the son of James Dunn ("R. E. Corder, Daily Mai/”), 1 le 
began writing for the Daily Mail while in lower school at Stonyhurst, 
joined the Daily Sketch, vras spotted by Lord Beaverbrook, and was 
funny man for the Daily Express for seven years. lu his company we 
hope you will forget your troubles and other people’s and laugh heartily. 

Illustrated by Fentvick About js. 6d 

Three excellent books oj fun in word and Ulutirati on 

H. M. Bateman 

ON THE MOVE IN ENGLAND 

THIS is a delightfully amusing travel book in which Mr. Bateman 
brings the famous and unhiue wit of his pen and pencil to the English 
scene. 

Jonah Barrington and Fenwick 

LORD HAW-HAW OF ZEESEN 

A COMPLETE and revealing biography of Germany’s Number One 
■‘^English ladio announcer, together with some hitherto unpublished details 
of his love life with M'innie the IVhopper, his mamage to Lady Haw-Haw, 
and his a.ssociations with Mopey the Baby, Auntie Gush and Mr. Smarmy. 
Including also "Six Hints lor Haw-Haw". 55. 

Herry-Perry and David York 

FIRST-AID FOR FIRST-AIDERS 

THIS is an accurate and thoroughly well-informed book on First-Aid, and, 
■^at the same time, a book of irrepressible humour, a page-by-page 
procession of chuckles. 5*' 

Alt prices In this cetslof ue are proristonel and subitct to alteration 
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Miscellaneous 

Compiled by James Agate 

SPEAK FOR ENGLAND 
(.^n Anthology for the Forces) 

"THIS Anthology is inteniled to appeal to lh» soldier sailor and airman 
■“■It has been compiled by Mr James \gate the cntic and journalist 
I he enormous mail vhich Mr Agate received in connev-tion mth his 
ai tides in the Dailv I xprets has brought him in touch with the com- 
monalty of this couiitry and what they are thinking today This suggests 
that he is in a position to know what the soldier at the front wants to read 
in his occasional moments of r( spit* Small Cr Svo ss 

Viee-Admiraj Gordon Campbell, V.C., D.S.O. 

SAMARITANS OF THE SEA 

"fHESE itoriea of rescues make almost unbelievable reading and because 
the taciturn merahe's of the lifeboats that performed these rescues 
are not g s en to recounting their own exploits, it has devolved upon 
Vice Admiral Gordon Campbell to tell the dramatic and colourful story of 
these ' Samantans ot the Sea Demy 8vo Jllustrafed i6s 

George Gibson BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR 

■yyHY should the island of Biitain be continually at the mercy of 
Euroncan, American or Asiatic rivals > That is the geneial thesis of 
this thought-provoking book It goes on to provide an intiigiimg plan of 
reoiganir ition and a fme picture of what the Empuo might be About bs. 6d 

R. H. Naylor 

WHAT THE STARS FORETELL 1940 

54 

Ella Grainger THE PAVEMENT ARTIST 

And Other Poems 

Crown Svo 3s 6d 

Sport 

Peter Lawless 

RUGGER’S AN ATTACKING GAME 

JJERE IS an invaluable little book fox >11 who play or intend to play the 
great game It is obvious to p'ajeis tbil the niethorla of attack an 
the chief consideration and thev are here cli iily set out and illustrated 

Crown Svo Illustrated js 6d 

Richard Burton A NEW BOOK ON GOLF 

^ BOOK, by the woild s leading golfer, who is acknowledged to be con 
sistentlv the longest hitter in Britain, is of paramount importance 
"Dick ’ Burton shows you how to hit the ball faithei, and ho v length is 
controlled and used w'th discretion. Here is a book that wiH help every 
golfer. IllushMed About ys 64 

Ail prices In this caUlogue are provlslonel end snb)Bct te alteration 
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Miscellaneous 

Sir Frederick Mander 

EDUCATION AND MYSELF 

gECRETARY of the National Union of Teachers and perhaps the 
greatest living authority on State Education, Sir Frederick Mander 
reviews in this volume the past, present and future of govornmentally 
controlled eduaitiou in this country. He deals, too, with important events 
and personages of the last twent}’ years and we anticipate a work of vivid 
and enduring interest. Demy Svo. 12 .S. (id- 

Elinor Glyn ON WOMEN 

■^E ta>e exceptional pleasure in announcing that Mrs. Glyn has con- 
sented to take up her pen again and to comment on women in the 
new world of manners. Demy Svo. 12 s. 6d. 

E. L. Grant- Watson 

MAN AND HIS UNIVERSE 

J^R. GRANT-WATSON, author of the popular I',nl"mas of Nalural 
History, and a series of successful novels, writes brilliantly and with 
much subtle penetration on that absorbing subject of man’s place and 
function in the universe. Discussing in these pages with the man in the 
street such questions as behavourism, perceptual ability, the consciousness 
of animals, the evolution controversy, of Hitler and Stalin, religion and 
imagination, he achieves a volume which is worthy of his wide reputation 
as a lecturer in the same field. Demy Svo. izs. 6d. 

Major T. J. Edwards 

REGIMENTAL MASCOTS AND PETS 

"pHlS compilation of the stories of some of the mascots and pots of the 
British Army is an attempt to rescue from oblivion the record of some 
animals and birds that have performed remarkable service under the 
varying conditions of the din of battle and the case of a home station. 
With few exceptions the author has verified the details of each account 
by reference to the regiments or persons concerned. Illustrated. 6s. 

G. M. Cooper, S.R.N. 

SUCCESSFUL MOTHERHOOD 

'pHIS book is a result of practical nursing experience and points have been 
collected over a considerable period. 'The aim of the book is lo help the 
young expectant mother before actual motherhood. 

This book tells her what she needs to know and to expect and enables her 
to have a knowledge of her baby’s needs. 6 j. 

All pricu In thi, catalogun ara provMonal and sohlact to alteration 
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The Illustrated Library of Modern Knowledge 


Conquest of Space ‘Time Series 

No. I 

Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE RAILWAY 

Foreword by Sir Ronald JlArrHEWS, Chairman of the London and 
North Eastern Railway. 

137 lIlHsIratiom, on art paper. 5s 

No. z 

Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE HIGHWAY 

Foreword by Sir Charles Bressev, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc.(Eng.), President 
Chartered Sur\-eyors’ Institution. 

140 Illusiratwns on art paper. 5s. 

No. 3 

Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE HIGH SEAS 

Foreword by Sir Archibald Hurd 

135 Illustrations on art paper. 5s. 

No. 4 

Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE AIR 

Foreword by Colonel J . E. T. Moore-Brabazon, M.P. 

About 150 Illustrations on art paper. 5s. 

General Educational Volumes 


W. L. Randell MESSENGERS FOR MANKIND 

Lately Editor-In-Chief , Electrical Press 

“pHE remarkable story of the beginnings and development of world 
communications. About 100 Illustrations on ait paper, js. 6d. 

B. Webster Smith 

THE WORLD UNDER THE SEA 

Author of " World in the Past" ys. 6d. 

Anthony Hurd THE LAND 

COMPREHENSIVE survey of the work and pursuits of the Engli.s'i 
countrys'detodayby the Agricultural Correspondent to The Times. 

Large Demy 8vo. About ism Illustrations on art paper, ys. fid 

J. Perry Robinson BRITISH INDUSTRY 

^N interesting, clearly vritten account of the position which industry 
fills in the life of tlie nation today. 

Large Demy 8uo. .Ihout too Illustrations on art paper, ys. fid 

Evelyn Porter SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC 

'J'HIS fascinating book brings to all lovers of music, in particular to the 
student and the amateur, the added enjoyment of a wider knowledge of 
their art. ys. 6d. 

All prlcM In this cstalagun nr« provUlonnI and fubjnet to nltoratlon 
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Magnificent Limited Editions - 
Warren T. Halpsn HOOFBEATS 

MAGNIFICENT coilection of 65 lull-page and 65 spot drawings by 
Warren T. Halpin, whose authentic and superbly artistic action pictures 
of horses in sports — ^polo, hunting, steeplechasing and so on — are well 
known to artists and sportsmen alike. Widely known as the artist is for 
his remarkable portraits of horses and hounds, this is the first time he has 
consented to make a collection of drawings for publication in book form 
This Limited Edition is a large quarto, attractively bound in white cloth 
lithographed in red and deep blue from a pattern of Tattersall plaid. T^ 
artist himself has made a special silhouette drawing of a horse for the 
cover, and this and the lettering are in gold. 

Large quarto. 130 illustrations Limited edition of too copies. ^3 3s 


William J. Schaldach FISH BY SCHALDACH 

Collected Etchings, Drawings and 
Water-colours of Trout, Salmon 
and Other Game Fish 

y^^ILLIAM J SCHALD.ACH, who has long been known as one of the 
premier etchers and painters of game fish, has brought together for 
the first time under one cover his inimitable work on fish and fishing sub- 
jects. His collection contains sixty magnificent pictures — etchings of 
fish and fishing scenes, special drawings, and eight pages in full colour — 
the subjects ranging from salmon, the various kinds of trout, bass and 
muskalouge, to swordfish and tarpon in the salt waters. 

Large quarto. 60 aquatone pictures and 8 pages in full colour. 

Limited edition of 100 copies. £3 3s 


Lorene Squire 

WILDFOWLING WITH A CAMERA 

'pO get these astonishing intimate pictures Lorene Squire braved dust 
storms and heavy rains and was frightened only when a wood-mouse 
ran over her hand. Each of these hundred photographs represents hours 
of labour on Miss Squire’s part : hours spent crawling through the mud and 
reeds of marshes to gain the necessary vantage point from which most 
accarately and artistically to picture the birds ; and hours spent in pro- 
ducing each of the final prints reproduced herein in aquatone, the best 
medium that modern engraving methods afford. The accompanying text 
contains a wealth of information concerning the habits of the birds — 
text which is as fresh and sparkling as the crisp autumn mornings in the 
sloughs of which she writes. 

Large quarto. 100 full -page illustrations 

Bound in natural linen cloth, stamped in dark blue ia 2s 

All prices in this cataloeue are provisicnal and subfoct to alteration 
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BIRDS of our COVNTRY 

& of the Dominions, Colonies, & ni'j-iondencics 
their Life, Eggs, Nests, & Tdontifiralion 

A BKAUTIFUL STANDARD WORK 

Here is a veritable encyclopaedia of knowledge on Ornithology. 
The complete work will consist of two volumes forming a 
standard work on BIRDS OF OUR COUNTRY from A to Z 
and Birds of our Empire, their life, eggs, nests and identification. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK 

To ensure the utmost accuracy we engaged as Advisory Editor 
DAVID SETH-SMITH, Curator to the London Zoological Society, 
known to millions of radio listeners as the "Zoo-Man". 

This imporlanl leork nan also he obtained in separate parts at yd. each. 

FOUR MAGNIFICENT F.INDINGS 

This work is available in four durable and attractive bindings at 
the following prices : 

Cloth, blocked with a handsome design and lettering on 

Art Vellum .... ... los. 67. 

Rexine, blocked in real gold on side and spine . i is. f>d. 

Quarter rich red Levant Morocco-grained Basil blocked 

in real gold with Art Vellum sides . . . 15 s. oi. 

Full rich red Levant Morocco-grained Basil blocked in 

real gold ........ 17 s. 67. 


NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION 

Chairman of CommiUce : 

WALTER HUTCHINSON 

M.. 4 ., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., F.S.S.A., F.Z.S., Barrister-et-Law 

THE AIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The National Book Association was founded in 1937 to give its members important new 
books dealing: authoritatively with great questions affecting their dailv life and welfare as 
well as some of the finest literature by great writers. It is non~party : lb choicer have been 
Conservative, Liberal and Labour. 

It has more famous men and women as members than any other book-club in the oonntrv, 
and all the thousands of members buy one book a month published from 25s. downwards 
For ooly 2 s. 6<L each 

HOW TO JOIN 

Membirs of the receive each month on publication a ropy of the special editi -p 

to be issued at the prue of 25. 6d. The books, in ordinary editions to the gunural public, 
may vary in price fr^ about 7s. 64. to 255. 

Thete are no membership Jets or stibscriptions of any kind. All that you are asked to do is I0 
agree to accept the special book published each mo^h rn the Special Saiional Booh Association 
ediHon at as. 6d. for a period of not less than six months and thereafter until cancelled. You 
can withdraw from membership by giving your bookseller a month's notice before the issue 
of the sixth book. You are therefore taking no risk and have everything to gain. 
CHOICES OF THE N.B.A. 

ARTHUR BRYANT; Humanity in PolUics, xo», 6d. net. EARL BALDWIN: Service nf 
Our Lives 5s. net. W. J. BLYTON : Arrows of Desire {A bfillian' study of England and the, 
English political genius). 10s. 6d. net. The Kt. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, p.c., 
u.p. : In Search of Peace, xos. 6d. net. ADOLF HITLER; Mein Katnpf. 

Write for Prospectus giving full deteUs: 

NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION 

Official PuMihers: HUTCHINSON A CO. (Fublishrn), Ltd,, PATERNOSTER ROW 

LONDON 

All prices in this cataiogue are provisionai and subject to aiteratlon 
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HUTCHINSON’S 

TICrORIAL 
HISTORY of the WAR 

tUui ly WJITER HUTCHINSON 

M A , F.R.G^S., F.R.A.Lt F^S.A,, F.Z^., Bam^ir~at-Laa 

A complete and authentic record appearing in weekly parts every Friday 
at yd (and in volume form every oiiier month). The first volume is now 
leadv. The second volume will be ready on the 26th January. The third 
\ olume will be ready on the 23rd March, and subsequent volumes every 
other month. 


JVorld-Famous Contributors 


Ko trouble or ezoonse has be«n apatcd to provide the fine&t possible editorial material by 
experts m their own ht Id. Whether it is a wntten contributioo, broadcast speech, or survey given 
m the House of Commjns, every word is authoritative. 


HER MA-JESFY QUIiLN ELIZA.B1TH. 
(Broadcast.) 

Sta FUTUP GIBBS, k b c. ; Why BrUaw 
Came In. 

I AX HAY (Maj.*Gen John Hay Bcith, c b * , 
V c., Director of Public Relatioos, War 
Of&ce) : Then and New — I9X4'X939. 
Admiral GORDON CAMPBELL, v.c., d s o : 

Horn the Convoy Sysletn Works* 

Th* Rt. Hoh WINSTON CHURCHII L, 
p c , c.B. : The First Month of the War. 
(Speech ) 

VERNON BARTLETT, m.p, • The Qmet 
War OH the WisU rn Front, 


The Rt. Hom. LESLIE HORE-BELISHA 
(Secretary of State for War) : Tjlia Brdt^h 
Army tn France. (Speech.) 

Thx Rt. Hom Sir NEVILB HENDERSON, 
R.C.U.C ; The Ongtn of the War. (Report ) 

The Rt Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 
P.C , u P. . Britain's War and Peace Aims. 
(Speech.) 

The Rt. Hom. ANTHONY EDEN, Pc 
(Secretary of State for Dommion Affairs) 
(Broadcast.) 

The Rt. Hov. J R CLYNBS, h,p. i Bntatn's 
Larder w Fuller Phts Time. 

The Rt. Hom. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, s.o., 
G.C.S I., c c.i.E. (Broadcast.) 


Volumes i and 2 will contain more than 1700 magnificent Ulus^ 
trations printed on finest British art paper, a number of fine plates, and 
many modern maps specially drawn for this work by Geographia, Ltd. 


Fhe Feautiful Findhigs 


RED CLOTH, attractively lettered in gold foil 
BLUE KLXINE, real gold lettering and embossed 
design. ....... 

QUARTER RICH LEVANT MOROCCO- 
GRAINED BASIL. Red or green. . 

HALF RICH LEVANT MOROCCO-GRAINED 
BASIL. Red or Green. .... 

FULL RICH LEVANT MOROCCO-GRAINED 
BASIL Red and Green .... 


9s. fid. per volume 
10s. fid. per volume 
12s. fid. per volume 
16s. fid. per volume 
19t>. fid, p.-r volume 


A STANDARD WORK FOR EVERY HOME 

All pricfia in c<ii« CAUlogtie are provisional amt subject to alteration 
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HUTCHINSON’S 

UNIVERSAL 
BOOK CLUB 

President: WALTER HUTCHINSON 

M A., F.R.G.S , F.R A I , F.R^ A^ F Z S , BarrIiter-ac-Uw 

ic Bookc published from 7/6 to 21/- for ONLY 2/6 
The pick of the best books by best-selling authors 
^ No subscription or membership fees 

The co-operation of r.ins leading publishers 
i( No irksome restrictions 

Not a library subscription scheme— each selection remains 
your own property 

It costs nothing to join — there are no subscription or member- 
ship fees I Hutchinson’s Universal Book Club is not a libiary sub- 
scription scheme. Every month the Club issues to its members, 
FOR 2/6 ONLY, a handsomely produced book of outstanding merit, 
and the book remains the member’s own property. 

Such a scheme would not be possible but for the vast resources 
and organisation of Messrs Hutchinson (the largest publishers in 
the world). All of our associated companies (Messrs Hurst & 
Blackett, Jarrolds, John Long, Stanley Paul, Selwyn & Blount, 
etc ), are co-operating with the Club 

The books issued by the Club are entirely unabridged and identical 
with the editions purchased by the general public at 7/6 to 21/- 
Hutchinson's Universal Book Club has already arranged to provide 
members with books by such famous authors as : SIR PHILIP 
GIBBS— GILBLRl FRANKAU— FRANK SWINNERTON- 
LADY ELEANOR SJHIH— NAOMI JACOB— PETER MEN- 
DELSSOHN— ETHEL MANNtN— DENNIS WHEATLEY— 
RAFAEL SABATINl— LION FEUCHTW.ANGER— WILLIAM 
GUY CARR, etc , etc 

Congratulations on the formation of this Club hero already been receired 
by niai\5 emimut aiulmisand otbeis. 

FRANK SWINNEHTON wiites : “I otter mv congratulatloDS. It deserves 
the ( .icoTuaRement of alJ who know how great is the need of vast numbers 
of readers fur cheap, good books, and how immense aro the resources of 
the Pnhbshers who aro umted in sponsonng Hutchinson’s Umversal Book 
Club ” 

ETHEL M ANNIN writes : "I wish the Universal B 00b Club all possible 
success. The privileges and advanta^s it oSers seem to me bo’h 
excellent and unique. Good luck I" 

By special arrangements with the National Book Association, 
members of Hutchinson’s Umversal Book Club have the option of 
obtaining, for 2/6 only as additional books, copies of any of the 
National Book Association selections. (A full hst of all Mies oblatn- 
»bU mil 6' sent to you upon enrolment or by request.) 

ic Write for Prospectus giving foil details 

HUTCHINSON'S UNIVERSAL BOOK CLUB 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE 

12-36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, B.CA (CITY 3200) 
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